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PREFACE. 

IN composing in any language, the various difficulties 
to be surmounted may be summed up in three 
classes — ^Accidence, Syntax, and Idiom. 

The Accidence is the first step, and must be learnt from 
the grammar. These Exercises will perhaps be of use to 
practise the learner in the cases and inflexions, but a fair 
acquaintance with them is presumed before starting to 
write Greek Prose at all. 

The Sjmtax must also in the main be learned from the 
grammar ; but as the grammar is intended primarily for 
other purposes than to assist in composition, it has been 
thought advisable to give here some notes on Greek con- 
structions, arranged so that the learner may readily refer 
to them, and find what he is Ulcely to want more easily 
than he could in a grammar. 

Some hints on Idiom, also, have been given here, so as 
to guide the student in those places where he is most 
likely to go wrong, and to suggest to him, without going 
too much into detail, some ideas on the leading differences 
between the methods of expression adopted respectively in 
the English and Greek languages. 

A few words must be said abojit the Exercises. It is 
sometimes the practice to teach composition in the earlier 
Digitized by Microsoft® 
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stages entirely by short sentences illustrating special con- 
structions. There is a note on the special construction, 
an example or two, and then an exercise upon it. Then 
you pass on to another construction similarly illustrated. 
This is very systematic ; and it seems as though when 
the learner has been through a course of such exercises, he 
ought to know a good deal about the language. 

The great objection to this plan is that it is dull. No 
interest in composing can possibly be inspired in the 
learner who has detached clauses to translate about " the 
Christian duty of shearing sheep rather than flaying 
them," or " the lion eating the gardener and the gardener's 
aunt." On the other hand, a connected tale need not be 
any harder than detached sentences: it may illustrate 
Greek constructions quite as fully and clearly, and with 
far more variety ; and it is certain to be more lively. And 
every schoolmaster knows — what, indeed, is only common 
sense — that in teaching, dulness of method is a more 
serious obstacle to progress than all others put together. 
On this system, moreover, the boy gets to feel at once, 
what he never can feel about sentences, that he is really 
composing, writing something, and that it is within his 
power, if he takes pains, to do really good work, in which 
he may take pride and pleasure ; it is not a task to be 
done, but a chance for the exercise of a faculty. And 
when this idea gets hold of hun, progress is certain. 

I have therefore given the exercises from the first in 
the form of separate tales, complete in themselves. Many 
of the stories are not new, but I have endeavoured to put 
them into a more or less lively shape, and yet one adapted 
for turning into <^sm^ed b^kudroSm two parts consist 
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entirely of tales thus written, Part III. containing pas- 
sages from histories of a kind adapted for more advanced 
students ; while in Part IV. I have given a few passages 
of rhetorical prose to be done in the style of Demosthenes, 
and a very few at the end, of a dialectic or philosophical 
kind, for those more advanced boys who have read a Little 
Plato. 

For similar reasons, I have put the Notes on Construc- 
tions and Idiom all together at the beginning, in order that 
the learner may not be wearied with exercises illustrating 
special points, but may have all the materials at hand 
(ready sorted) to solve any difficulty of construction or 
idiom that may arise. In this way, it is hoped, he will 
find much less sameness, and at the same time, by con- 
stant reference to the notes, will gradually learn a good 
deal more Greek, and in a more permanent way, than he 
might do by taking up point after point by itself. In this 
way, also, he learns in a more natural (and not really less 
systematic) manner, and gets to be more independent than 
if he is kept in the leading-strings of special exercises 
illustrating only special points. A further advantage of 
this arrangement is that the book may stUl be useful to 
■ the student, when he has ceased to do these exercises. 

The vocabulary is meant to supply aU the common 
Greek words required in the exercises ; any uncommon 
ones being given in the notes to each exercise. But the 
learner should specially attend to one or two points. 

(1). Always have a Greek-English lexicon at hand, to 
see what the usage of the Greek word is. Greek compo- 
sition will be learned five times as quickly if the lexicon 
is kept as much inaa0Sfe9*it^/&^Jfeh- Greek vocabulary. 
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(2). When a word is not given, think of synonyms at 
once; do not give it up. If you cannot find " astonishment/' 
look out " surprise," and so on. 

(3). Often you have no need to look out the word at all : 
when you have recast the sentence into the simple shape 
fit for Greek Prose, you vrill find you know the words 
already. This is especially the case with the later exer- 
cises (Parts III., IV.) ; and wOl account for the fact that 
the vocabulary will be found more complete in the earlier. 
For example, words like " wolf," " dog," " table," require 
looking out. There is one, and probably only one, Greek 
word corresponding to them; but in sentences like "he 
inquired into the source of her inability," " he poured out 
invective of the utmost virulence," a little thought dis- 
closes to us that we only want the Greek for " asked why 
she could not," " blamed very dreadfully," which we pro- 
bably know. 

The lists given before the vocabulary are intended to 
assist the student to find pronouns, conjunctions, particles, 
and prepositions, and also the references to the Notes on 
Constructions, as easUy as possible. It is a constant 
complaint about grammars, that "it is so hard to find 
the place." I have done my best to make such a com- 
plaint impossible here. If everything else fails, let the 
Table of Contents be tried. The List of Conjunctions is 
practically an index to the Notes on Constructions: foj 
example, the learner Tooks out there " so that," and not 
only finds the Greek for it, but is referred to the fuU ex- 
planation in sections 49-55. The Scheme and Index of 
Moods are intended to give a general view, to clear the 

student's mind when he has learned many details. The 
Digitized by Microsoft® •' 
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necessary information about the Article will be found on 
page 220. 

A hint in conclusion. The one unfailing way to learn 
composition — to which all notes, and lists, and books are 
but secondary — is careful, constant study of the great 
Greek writers. Whatever Greek books you read, alway^ 
have them at hand when you are doing composition, and 
constantly refresh your mind and taste by reading a few 
lines or sentences. In this way progress will be made, 
almost unconsciously, with surprising rapidity. 



NOTE TO THIRD EDITION. 

In issuing the third edition I have to acknowledge not 
only the great encouragement which I have received 
from those reviews which have noticed the book ; but also 
the still greater kindness of many friends and strangers 
who have sent me a number of suggestions and criticisms 
which have occurred to them in using it. Many of these 
suggestions I have attempted to embody in this edition ; 
while at the same time I have tried to keep the altera- 
tions within as narrow limits as possible, to prevent the 
confusion which often arises when the same class is using 
different editions of the same schoolbook. Other sugges- 
tions I have forborne to use, not because I did not agree 
with those who proposed them, but because I had to 
remember that I was writing hints for composition and 
not a grammar. Digitized by Microsoft® 
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Among those to whom my thanks are largely due I 
must mention Professor J. W. White, of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts ; Mr. "W. W. Asquith, of Clifton College ; 
Mr. J. S. Phillpotts, Head Master of Bedford Grammar 
School ; Mr. G. Nutt and the Eev. F. D. Moeice, my 
friends and late colleagues at Eugby; and, above all, 
Mr. Whitelaw, of Eugby, to whose advice and encourage- 
ment, as well as to his consummate scholarship, I doubtless 
owe more than even I am myself aware of. 



NOTE TO FOURTH EDITION. 

The chief alterations in this edition are corrections of 
accents in the Index, which I owe to the kindness of 
Mr. E. M. Geldart. 

I have added a note on p. 8, enabling the learner to 
fit on to this book Professor Goodwin's now generally 
adopted classification of Conditional Sentences into Par- 
ticular and General Suppositions. Other corrections are 
those of unimportant verbal inaccuracies. 

A. S. 
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NOTES ON CONSTRUCTIONS. 

§ 1. The cliief difficulties to the beginner in turning 
passages of English into Greek are connected with the 
various uses of the Subjunctive and Optative moods, the 
Accusative with the Infinitive, the different forms of the 
Oratio Obliqua, and the proper constructions and employ- 
ment of the Conjunctions and Particles. Most of these 
things are not to be found in the dictionaries : while in 
the grammar, which aims at classifying all the usages of 
the language in logical order, it is often difficult for the 
beginner to distinguish between the natural and common 
forms of expression, and those which are exceptional or 
irregular. A further difficulty is, that whereas he wants to 
know the proper usage of Attic prose, such as Thucydides 
or Demosthenes wrote, he finds along with these in the 
grammar the quite different usages of the Epic poetry of 
Homer, the Ionic prose of Herodotus, the later variations of 
Aristotle and others, and the innumerable Kcenses and 
stretches of idiom which occur in the dramatic and lyric 
poets. It is the object of the notes and hints here given, 
to enable him to find his way more easily than he could 
do with the assistance only of grammars and dictionaries. 

These notes are arranged as clearly as possible, with dis- 
tinct numbers by which reference is made to them in the 
exercises, and a table of contents is given by aid of which 
they may be readily found at once when required. 
SIM. a. P.J Digitized by Microsoft® ^ 
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I.— FIKAL. 

§ 2. Final sentences express intention or purpose, and 
are usually introduced by one of the conjunctions meaning 
' in order fhat', namely ms, ottois, and 'iva* 

The regular usage is to employ the subjunctive where the 
main verb is in a primary tense (pres. fut. perf.), the optative 
where the main verb is in a historic tense (imp. plup. aor.). 
[The negative is always ju^.] 

{Primary.) 
d>V7](T0iJ,ai Tov hinov 'iva \pria(»>jj,ai avrQ. 
' I will buy the horse that I may use him.' 

(Historic.) 
aTTTJKOov eKfWev ottws ju?) tSotjut avTov. 
' I went away that I might not see him.' 

§ 3.— Note 1. 

Beginners should notice that it is the mood^ not 
the tense, of xprio-icixai and tboiixL which is important : they 
might either of them be the present, as well as the 
aorist, as far as the rule of sequence goes, but subjunctive 
and optative respectively they must be, to preserve the 
sequence. To put it briefly, what in Latin is sequence of 
tenses in Greek is sequence of moods. 

§ 4. — Note 2. 

But constantly after a past or historic verb the Greeks 
changed the dependent verb from the historic sequence to 
the primary, that is, from the optative to the subjunctive. 
The object was to gain vividness of expression by repre- 
senting the motive as present, so that the reader is trans- 
ported graphically into the time when the events narrated 
were occurring, and, so to speak, sees the minds of the 
actors at work. Thus : 

* &s and (nnis may laave av in primary time. 



ri\AL. . 3 

STTpa^av TovTO (i)o^ov}i.€voi* fjiTj (T(f)C(ri, ewe'AScocrt [not eireX.- 

Ooiev']. — Thug. 

' They did this in fear lest they might [but the Greek says 
' may'] come upon them.' 

iv v<^ etxov Tovs esirkovs ifxippd^M, owtos ju,?) ?] eKeCvois 
k^opy,i(Ta(Tdai. — Thuo. 

' They were thinking of blocking up the entrance, that they 
might not be able to blockade the port.' 

[^ for regular sequence etJj.J 

ehi\(Tav* [J-r] p.ov(aQ&(n. — ThUC. 
'They were afraid they should be left alone.' 
'[Eegular sequence ixovadeiev.] 

§ 5.— Note 3. 

A rare but quite regular use of the final particles is, in 
certain cases, with the historic tenses of the indicative. 
This is used when you wish to express that something in 
the past ought to have been or might have heen otherwise 
than it was, in order that some other purpose might have 
heen fulfilled which was not. Thus : 

XPV^ v6p,ov elvai fir] epav, "va jut) ttoXAij anoybr] avr\KiiJKero. 

— Plato, v 

' We ought to have had a law against love, that much trouble 
might not have heen wasted.' 

&^iov ^v irapeivai '{va i]KOV<Tas. — PlatO. 

'It was worth being there, in order that you might have 
heard him.' 

[This construction, like the English ' ought to have had,' 
may refer to present time : but it is treated (like the past) 
as unalterable.] 

* Tor the construction of fearing verbs, not strictly fnal though allied 
to it, see § 192. In.tea^.o^a^^^ R^S^^'' ^"^^ commonly m^, • lest.' 
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§ 6. — Note 4. 

Another common way of expressing the purpose is by 
the future participle, often with ms : 

^\6ov im TTjV rjixerepav bovkwaoixevoi. — ThuC. 

' They came against our land to enslave it.' 

TTpea-^eLs eTrejui/fav Xoyovs •noir](ro)j,ivovs. — ThuC. 

'They sent ambassadors to discuss.' 

(TvKKajx^avei, Kvpov, iis a-noKTev&v. — Xen. 

'He seizes Cyprus with the intention of killing him.' 

[<us will express well the presumed intention : ^\6iv ws 
SiaXe^oVej'os juot, ' he came as though to speak with me.'] 

§ 7. — Note 5. 

Another way is with os or o'ortj, and the future indica- 
tive. Observe, the Latin idiom of the relative with the 
siAjunctive is inadmissible, and this is its Greek substitute : 

ovKeri 'iaecrQai ((paaav oria rts bLaXXay^a-eTai. — ThUC. 
' They said there would no longer be any means of reconcilia- 
tion.' 

[For SiaXXayjjo-erat see § 4.] 

§ 8.— Note 6. 

Here should be noticed the special usage, which is very 
frequent and very convenient, of oiras and oircas p,r\ with the 
future indicative, after verbs oi precaution a.ndi consideration 
and the like. It is not exactly final, but borders closely 
upon that class, and in some cases shades off into it. The 
negative is always p,ri. 

{Primary Time.) 

oirus ra -napovra kitavopdondrjcreTai 8ei (tkothiv, kol ixti 
TtpoeXdovTa en iroppoiTepro k^crei ijnas. — Dem. Phil. 2. 

'You must consider how best the present troubles shall be 
Digitized by IVIicrosofm) 
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set straigM, and not advance yet further without your know- 
ledge.' 

Xeyeiii Set koI itpArreLV oircas iKfivos irawerat. — Dem. 
Phil. 3. 

' We must speak and act with the view of stopping him.' 

(Historic Time.) 

This will become, by strict sequence, fut. optative after 
leading historic verb :* 

eTrejueAetro oTrms joirj &.ai.Toi ^(towto. — Xen. Cyr. viii. 1, 43. 
' He took care that they should not be in want of food.' 

But more frequently the principle of Vividness (see § 4) 
will keep the indicative : 

eTTpatiaov ottois tis ^or\deia rj^ei. — ThuO. 
' They tried to arrange that help should come.' 

eire/SiMi' . . . itpoa-iyjuv T-qv yv<i)\i.r]v, oirws aKpi^is rt eta-ofiai. 
—Thug. 5, 26. 

' I was alive at the time . . . paying attention with the view 
of getting accurate information.' 

oiras TrXeijcreTai Trpoelbero. — Dbm. 
' He took precautions that it should saU.' 

It may help the learner to enumerate a few of this class 
of verbs : 

(tkottQ, eTTifieXovixai, <f>povT(Ca>, /3oDA.ei5a>, ^vkdrro), 6p&, 
Ttp&TTU), ixr]xav&ij,ai, •napaffKm&Coixai, and sometimes hihoiKa. 

§ 9.— Note 7. 

In dialogue, there appears a similar usage without the verh 
of precaution, with the second person of the future ; amount- 
ing, in fact, to a byg^jf^rm, gf Jieji^erative. 

• This, however, is rare. 
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Just as we say : ' Mind you go away before he comes,' 
meaning what is really equivalent to an imperative, 
so in Greek : ottms aTro^Mpijcrets npiv kkde'iv kKdvov, where 
the principal verb opa or a-Koirei [' see how you shall go,' 
literally] is readily understood before the oVojs. 

oTTcos ovv e(T€(rde avbpes a^ioi r^s eXevdepCas. — Xen. 
' See then that you be men, worthy of freedom.' 

OTTOii p-ri ipeis bri fari. to, StdSe/ca bis 1^. — PlATO. 
' Mind you don't tell me 12 is twice 6.' 

This is a very neat usage, and constant in dialogue : and 
it is a natural extension of this, as the sentence amounts 
to an order or prohibition, to use it indirectly after the 
ordering or prohibiting verh : 

TiapayyikkeL ottchs p-rj iaovrai. — PlATO. 
' Bids them not be.' 

dirjjyopeues ottcos p.i} a/noKpivolp-r^v. — PlATO. 
' You forbade me to answer.' 

[a.TtOKpi.voip,rjv is future^ 

II.— DELIBEEATIVE. 

§ 10. Another use of the subjunctive and optative, 
closely allied to the final, is that which occurs when, not 
the purpose, exactly, but the cotorse to he pursued is being 
considered ; as in the sentences : 



TTOl t(B ; 

' Where am I to go ? ' 



etTTto/iiej', fj (nya>p,ev ; 
' Are we to speak, or be silent ? ' 



This use, as is natural, is, confined to interrogative 
sentences, and may be employed either directly or indi- 
rectly. The two given above are direct deliberatives ; if 
we introduce another verb for them to be subordinate to, 
we shall get the ^^^§lfiU^\mmm 
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P/_ *l > ■» (/ V 

OVK flXOV OTTOt tOljUl. 



ovK f)(co oiroi to). 

• I don't know where to go.' 



' I did not know where to go.' 



And from these examples we see that, exactly as in the 
final sentences, the regular sequence holds, i.e., after 
primary tenses of the principal verb the deliberative verb 
is subjunctive; after historic tenses, optative. A moment's 
consideration will show that ordinarily the optative is not 
required in the direct form. The following examples will 
further illustrate this usage : 

OVK i){u>v OTTcos T&v flpTjixivoav e^cnraXXayrj, {/(plaraTai top 
irXovv. — Thug. - 

' Not knowing how to escape from what he had said, he un- 
dertakes the expedition.' 

oiiK etx^i' o,TL xp'jcaiJ'T'o eavTois. 
' They did not know what to do with themselves.' 

So with d = 'whether' : 

iwrfpovTO el irapahoLev T'qv ttoXiv. — ThUO. 
' They asked whether they were to hand over the city.' 

§ 11. — Note 1. 

The deliberative subjunctive is constantly found, without 
any particle of interrogation, coupled with some such 
plirase as ' do you wish ?' Thus : 

^ovXei ovv avTov 'neidap.ev ; — PLATO. 
' Do you wish then that we should persuade him 1 ' 

§ 12.— Note 2. 

The substitution of the subjunctive for optative, with a 
leading verb in historic time, 'precisely as in Final Sen- 
tences (see § 4), is made here also, for the same reason of 
Vividness. Thus : 

riTTopow o0ev yjprjixara XA^oocn [for XA^oiev]. 
'They did ^|/^9^^lteJM^* "'"^^y ^'^°™-' 
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Or again, with d and etre used interrogatively ('whether'). 
f^ovXevovTO etre KaraKaviraiatv, eixe &X\o tl xp^trojirat. 

— Thuc. 

'They considered whether they should burn them, or do 
something else with them.' 

fin the deliberation they said KaraKava-wfiev ; and Thuc. 
preserves the mood.] 

§ 13.— Note 3. 

The negative in the deliberative clause is /htj. 

III.— CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 
§ 14. The proper form of conditional sentence in all 
languages is ' if . . . ., then ' 

The t/-clause is called Protasis, the then-clause Apo- 
dosis. 

We say ' if when we wish to put a case ; and this use is 
naturally of three kinds* : 

(1) We put a case when we assume a thing as a fact, 
whether we really think so or not. Thus : 

' If you are well, I am glad.' 

'If you intend 'to bathe, you are wise.' 

'If he stole the money, he will be condemned.' 

(2) When the thing has not occurred, but we wish to 
indicate the consequences, supposing it did occur; and 
this supposition naturally falls into two classes, accordint^ 
to its character. " 

(ft) Near or practical supposition : 
' If you come, I shall come too.' 
' Should it so turn out, we shall be lucky.' 
* The instances here are Particular Suppositious, i.e., reX to snecial 
events. The forms given m (2) may be^lso Generrf SuppositS 
meamug, 'If mr you come,' ...'iiever he gave me a hook, •I'o 

^Z^%^uf^" ^°""' °* ^'""^'^^ Suppositions, Present' and Past; 
given on pp. 14, lo. Digitized by Microsoft® ' 
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(6) Remote or speculative supposition : 

' If I were to do it, I should be mad.' 

' If he gave me the book, I should read it.' 

(3) When the event has already occurred (or is already 
occurring) otherwise than as supposed. {Privative.) As : 

' If I had gone there, I should have founA him,' [implying 
' but I did not go there, and so did not find him.'] 

' If we had not been dining, we would have welcomed 
you,' ['but we are dining, and so don't welcome you.'] 

In Greek (1) is indicative in protasis, indicative in 
apodosis. As : 

et eS exets, yiyr]Oa. 

et Aot;e(r5ot fxiWeis, crax^ipove'is. 

et lKA.ei/fe to apyupiov, KaraKpidrja-erai. 

(2) (a) Subjunctive in protasis, indicative in apodosis:* 

iav ovTco yivrjTai, evTvyria-oiiev. 

(h) Optative in protasis, optative in apodosis ■ 
ei TOVTO bptiriv, iiaivoip-riv av. 
et hob] jnot T7\v ^yypacjs-qv, avayvoiriv &v. 

(Sy Past indicative in protasis, past indicative in 
apodosis : 

el fKeia-e airrjkdov, e^pov hv avrov. 

el juTJ i^eLTrvoviifv, ebexofieOa &v crt. -^ 

[The Greek sentences translate the English in order.] 

Observe foue things: 

(a) It is the mood, not (as in Latin) the tense, which 

determines which kind of conditional it is. f 
(6) If a negative is required in the protasis it is //^, 

not ov. 

' * For idv and subj. /J^ife/ft^JllHiJoiBSffiio used : it is then strictly a 
case of (I). + fil and (S) are distinguished by in. 
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(c) In (2) (h) and (3) [that is, wherever in English we 
say ' should do/ or ' should have done '], 6.v is 
required, and of course in the apodosis. 

{d) In (2) {a), where subjunctive is used in the 
protasis, the conjunction must be kav, not ei. 

§ 15.— Note 1. 

The next difficulty, after mastering the conditional 
sentences in Oratio Eecta, is to know how to deal with 
them when they occur in Oratio Obliqua. 

Now in the Oratio Obliqua, the principal verb of the 
conditional sentence, as of every other, is naturally in the 
infinitive. 

Thus (2) (h), put obliquely, would become : 

'i^7]v, ei Toino bp<^r], jxaivea-dai, av avrov. 
' I said that if he were to do this he would be mad.' 

e^Tji', el boCr] jxoi ttjv ^vyypa(f)riv, avayvaivai av, 

' I said that if he gave me the book I would read it.' 

(3), put obliquely, would become : 

ef/)7;i», d e/ceto-e aTrfjXdov, evpeTv av avrov, 

' I said that if I had gone away thither, I should have found 
liim.' 

e<^r;y, el ixr) ebenrrnvfj-ev, fifjMs b^x^aOai 6,v ere. 
' You said, that if we . had not been dining, we should have 
welcomed you.' 

If the oblique defends on a verb in a historic tense, the 
strict sequence would require that any subjunctive or 
present indicative in the protasis, as in (1) and (2), should 
becom^ optative. 
Thus (1) would be : 

yeyr]Qevai eXeyov el eS lx°'' 
(2) ^vrvxWg^ffJ^Sf^.^^sk'^ yivoiTo. 
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But precisely as in the case of ot[. after a past verb [see 
Orat. Obi., § 27], so with oblique conditional sentences, 
tlie primary time is retained in the protasis for the sake of 
vividness. Thus, in (1) and (2) it is more common to find 
the livelier forms : 

(1) yeyrjdevaL eXeyov d eS ^x^ '• 

(2) evTV)^-q(reLV ecjiaixev kav o{/ra> yivrjrai. 

§ 16.— Note 2. 

Similarly with those verbs [of perception] which take a 
participle instead of infinitive in the subordinate clause, 
the participle is used with av in the conditional sentence. 
It will only be necessary just to show, without further ex- 
planation, what (2) (&) and (3) would become in this case: 

(2) (&) fjcrdoixrjv fjLaiv6iJ,evov hv avrov el tovto bpcorj. 

i7T7^0Toro, el 80177 M"' ''"H^ ^vyypac^yriv, e/xe av avay- 
vovTa, 

(3) fjbeiv, el eKettre airijX.dov, evpmv &v avrov. 
eyvas rjixas, el /li?) eSeLTTVOVixev, bexpnevovs av ae. 

Observe two things : 

(a) The nominative, not the accusative, of the par- 

ticiple is used, when it has the same subject as 
the principal verb [see Oratio Obliqua, § 28]. 

(b) Both with the participle and the infinitive con- 

struction, the protasis alone shows which form of 
the conditional sentence it is. Thus, olba hpda-as 
av = '1 know that I should do,' and 'I know 
that I should have done ' indifferently. The 
protasis decides readily which it is. 

All the remarks about the protasis in § 15 are true 
also of the participl^-§gn|^]^(^n^^^ 
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§ 17. KB. — In this section it was thought better not 
to take examples out of the Greek writers, because it 
would not have been possible to find there the same sen- 
tences direct and oblique ; and this is much the clearest 
way of showing what changes they undergo when trans- 
ferred from one to the other. 

§ 18.— Note 3. 

It is quite as good Greek in the Oratio Obliqua to use 
OTL, as to use infinitive or participle. In that case the 
conditional sentence remains as it was in the Oratio Eecta : 
except that after a past principal verb the strict sequence 
requires that all primary verbs in the conditional shall be 
changed to the optative to suit the time of the main verb. 
The following instances (where we will still employ the 
examples of § 14) will make this clear without further 
words: 

(1) itirev* on yey?j9a)s etTj ei ev ex"'- 

(2) (a) eiTToj' OTi ei ikOoi a(pi^oi^riv Kaydt 

e\eyov oti. ei ovro) yevoiro evTVyr\iTOi)iev. 

(2) (b) and (3) not being primary would not be changed 
after on. Here again, however, the principle of Vividness 
would hold, and we should just as often find the strict 
sequence not observed, and ykyy\Qz, e^ei, eav lAflj/ d<^tfo;uat, 
etc., retained. 

§ 19.— Note 4 

It should be observed that where a conditional sentence 
comes after .a verb of saying or thinking (i.e., is oblique), 
if there is a negative, the av, which is the mark of the con- 
ditional, has a tendency to be displaced, and to appear 
before the principal verb, so that it seems to belong to the 

wrong verb, Digitized by Microsoft® 

* tcpriv is not generally used witli Sri. 
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So the natural Greek for ' he said he would not do it ' 
is ovK av e<j}ri Trpa^ai. 

oii/c civ ^yetro TTepLyevfcrdai. — ThuO. 4. 8. 
' He thought he ■would not succeed.' 
So participles : 

OVK hv vojj.CC'^v avTOvs cnTo\al3e'iv — TlIUC. 4. 8. 
' Thinking he would not cut them off.' 

IV.— INDEFINITE. 

§ 20. The moods of indefiniteness, or indefinite fre- 
quency, in Greek are closely connected with the con- 
ditionals, and the principle of their usage is precisely 
parallel to that of the. latter. 

The simplest way will be to compare the definite and in- 
definite sentences, so that the distinction of mood may be 
clearlyunderstood to correspond to a distinction of meaning. 

(Pri7nari/.) 
§ 21. (1) Take these two sentences : 
(a.) TovTO cLTTokcake i(j) o eKTxXiojxev. 
' This is lost, for which we make our expedition,' or ' the 
object of our expedition is lost.' 

(5.) dTroAcoXe e^' o av eKirKiaixev. — Dem. 
' Whatever be the object of our expedition it is lost.' 

In (a) the thing which is lost is a particular thing 
(definite) ; in (b) it is anything whatever (indefinite). 

(ITistoric.) 
(2) Again, take these two : 

(a.) fTTeibrj irposefJ-i^av, ol emfiaTai fTreip&vro emfiaiveiv. 
' When (the ships) had come close, the marines tried to 
board.' 

i.e., a particular pair of ships, on a particular occasion 
(definite). Digitized by Microsoft® 
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(b.) e7reiS)j ■nposjxi^nav, ol e7rt/3(irat eTieip&VTO eirL^aCveiv. 

— Thug. 

' WJienevej' two sMps had come close, the marines tried to 
board.' 

i.e., any pair of ships, which happened constantly in the 
battle (indefinite). 

From these examples we see what the usage is. When 
the time is primary, the conjunction or relative has Hv, and 
the verb is subjunctive. When the time is historic, there 
is no av, and the verb is optative. To give familiarity, let us 
take these further examples, which it will be sufficient 
merely to translate, without further explanation. [Nega- 
tive iJ.rj.'] 

(1) Primary : 

01701 hv (TTpaTTjyov kKttiii.^r)Te, oi exdpol KaTayeX&<n. — Dem. 
' Wherever you send out a general, your enemies laugh at you.' 

otro) av Tis ixaWov e^e\ey)(ri, . . . ToaovTia (ru/x/SouAeCo-at 
■Xa\eiiu>Tepov. — Dem. 

' The more one proves .... the harder it is to advise.' 

OTra>s av kdiXrj ■neipdip.iOa irepaCveiv. — Plato. 

' In whatever way he may be willing let us try to finish it.' 

So eav is used = ' if ever.' (General Supposition.) 
yeXare fjv ncn koLboprjOSxn. — Dem. 
' You laugh if ever they abuse anybody' 

(2) Historic: 

oirore KeXfvaOfCr) ■npoOvp.ia eyiyvero. — ThUC. 
' Whenever the word was given there was great enthusiasm ' 
01 6e Kaw[i,ivov akkov i-ni^akovTes ov (pipoiev aTiriecrav. 

Thuc. 

' And constantly, while one was burning they threw on the 
■one they were carrying and went away ' [of the dead bodies in 
Ihc plague]. Digitized by Microsoft® 
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So also d is used = ' if ever.' (General vSupp. Past.) 
fl TTr] opifT] bLeairacrixivov to aTpdrevfxa, ^vvfjye. — ThUO. 
' If he saw anywhere gaps in the ranlis, he closed them up.' 

§ 22.— Note 1. 

When the principal verb is in historic time (but only 
when the indefinite clause is in Oratio Obliqua), here too, 
as in other cases, for the sake of Vividness, the primary 
construction is constantly retained. 

eSoKCt vavTiKov TrapacrKevaCea-Oai, bdev hv hvvwvTai. — Thuc. 
' They resolved to procure a fleet from whatever source they 
could.' 

[instead of odev bwaivro, the strict sequence.] 

, eipr\To yap, orav yevriTM tovto, iTnrea nijx^aL — ThuC. 

' He had been ordered to send a horseman, whenever this 
occurred.' 

eiTrei' on, kisiiZav irpos r^ KapbCa yivr^Tai, olxw^^ai. — 
Plato. 

' He said that as soon as ever it reached his heart, he would 
be dead ' [of Socrates]. 

v.— OEATIO OBLIQUA. 

§ 23. Perhaps the most important point in mastering the 
first stages of Greek prose writing is the thorough under- 
standing and ready use of aU the idiomatic methods of 
handling the Oratio Obliqua. We have already had to 
deal with this slightly in treating of the conditional sen- 
tence and elsewhere : -but it is necessary now to go a little 
more completely into the matter. 

We shall assume that it is understood, without further 
explanation, what Qigifasfl /©Wiqaratfife, namely, not direct 
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narrative, but the thoughts or sayings of a person reported, 
and not in the original speaker's words, but in the words 
of the reporter. 

Now in Latin we have been accustomed to a division of 
oblique forms of speech into three clearly-distinguished 
classes ; oblique statement, oblique question, and oblique 
petition : the three corresponding usages, speaking gener- 
ally, being accusative with infinitive, subjunctive, and a 
final sentence with ut. 

It will probably be simplest if we follow this natural 
division of sentences, and see what becomes of it in Greek. 

And first let us begin with the oblique statement, which 
very often is alone called Oratio Obliqua ; being indeed 
the commonest, and the most distinctly oblique, form. 

§ 24. — I. Oblique Statement. 

Just as in Latin, so in Greek the accusative with the 
infinitive is the natural way of expressing the "oblique 
statement. Or, perhaps, we should be more correct in 
saying that in Greek it is one. of the natural ways ; for 
there are others, as we shall see. 

§ 25. (a.) It is then employed after verbs of saying and 
thinking [negative ov]. Thus : 

oiofxevoi, Tr]v ^ovXfiv oil \j/ricj)i,eicr0ai. — Thuc. 
' Thinking the senate would not vote.' 

ov iSe^awvs (j)a(TK(ov flvai AaKebaifiovCovs. — Thuo. 

' Saying that the L. were not trustworthy.' 

ev Tois cnroibais iydypaiTTo fvopKov elvat. — Thuc. 

' It was agreed in the treaty that it should be lawful' 

§ 26.— Note 1. 

But verbs oi feeling and /mowmf/ rperception as opposed 
to statement proji^ff'^^'&f#'^''£fi^%,ccusative with the 
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participle, and not, as in Latin, the accusative with tiie 
infinitive. 

etSo'res rois 'AOrjvaCovs ^ei/xa^oiras. — ThuC. 
' Knowing that the A. were wintering.' 

iyvuKrav oil irpaxOe'ia-av ttjv ^v\xfj.a')(iav. — Thuc. 
' They found that the aUiance had not heen conchided.' 

Qjy fjcrdovTO vpoa-nXiovTas avTovs. — ThUO. 
' When they perceived that they were approaching.' 

If, however, the perception-verb is in itself a participle, 
to avoid the clumsiness of a double participle, the dependent 
clause may revert to the infinitive. 

aiaOoixevos oiiK &.v Tieidnv avTous. — Thuc. 

* Perceiving that he should not persuade them.' 

[This should only be used when the subject is the same.] 

§ 27. — Note 2. Infinitive Attraction. 

When the subject of the main verb is the same as the 
subject of the oblique verb (or participle) the nominative, 
is used instead of the accusative, by a kind of attraction. 

oiiK etfiri avTos-akk' (KeTvov crrpaTriyeiv. — ThuC. 
' He said " not I, hut you, are general." ' 

[Observe that here both constructions occur.] 

aiaOavofieOa yeXoiot. wres.-^PLATO. 
' We perceive that we are ridiculous.' 

It is surprising what clearness is gained by this beautiful 

usage : we have only to read a report of a speech in an 

EngHsh newspaper to see what a vast improvement some 

such distinction would make in our own language. For 

example : ' Mr. Jones observed that Mr. Smith had not 

behaved with propriety towards him. He (Mr. S.) had 

trifled with one of his (Mr. J.'s) most cherished convictions, 

and he (Mr. J.) must say that he (Mr. S.) etc. . : .' 

In Greek the case would save the e^lanatory parentheses. 
y y „ 

SIDG.G.P.] ^ 
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§ 28. To avoid mistakes it is perhaps better to add tha.t 
wiiere the two subjects are the same, and where no em- 
phasis is laid on the subordinate one, the pronoun is 
usually simply omitted. 

1(^7) Ip^lv OTi ayei. — Thuc. 
'He said he would inform them that he was bringing.' 
[Not e<^?7 avTos epeiv, as beginners who have mastered 
the principle of § 27 always think needful to put.] 

§ 29.— Note 3. 

A very frequent and very neat and delightful use of 
the Oratio Obliqua is the following. 

The accusative with the infinitive being so clear a mark 
of the obHque, it is not necessary always to have a distinct 
word like 'he said' for it to depend upon. The Greek 
writers often drop into this construction quite suddenly, if 
the reader is prepared (by any word or hint preceding) for 
a sentence in the oblique form. Thus : 

ToSro is vito^lriav Ka9i<TTr] ttjv YleXonovvqa'ov biKaiov yhp 
flvai, etc. — Thuc. 

' For this threw the P. into a state of suspicion : for (they 
felt) that it was just . . . .' 

[Here the word i-no^^ia prepares the way for Orat. Obi.] 

ed6,p(TVVf Koi ovK eia ivbibovai' ttjv yap yvmp,r)v ov\ fjaaija-- 
Bai. — Thuc. 

' He encouraged them, and urged them not to give in : for (he 
said that) it was not their spirit that was broken.' 

[Here fddpirvve leads up to the Orat. Obi.] 

The following example also resembles these, though 
there actually is a word of speaking. 

KopCvOioi avTikiyov, 'npocr'f^p.a ■noiov\xevoi. firj Trpobda-ew 
6iJ,6(TaL yap avrois opKOVs. — Thuc 

' The Corinthians replied, alleging the plea that they would 
not abandon them : fe^j^/^jsii/yia^^'i sworn oaths to them.' 
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So again : 

\i.r\y^avh.s otl ov KarriXdev- ex(»v, afxapTfiv eSo'/cef eXtiv yap 
av TTjv Ttokiv. — Thug. 

' He felt lie had made a mistake in not bringing battering 
engines : for (be thought) he would have taken the city.' 

§ 30. (b) It is however equally good Greek and equally- 
common to find, not the accusative with the infinitive, 
in the oblique statement, but the finite verb with i>s 
or oTi. [Negative o^.] 

The mistake which beginners (who have learnt Latin) 
often make here is to use the subjunctive. No verb is ever 
•made subjunctive in Greek by the Oratio Obliqioa. The strict 
rule of the sequence is, as usual, dependent upon the 
division into primary and historic tenses of the principal 
verb : and it is to the effect that 

d)s or oTi in Primary Time does not alter its verb. 
„ „ „ Historic „ takes the Optative. 

Primary. 

Xfyco croi on bvo roSr' earlv Iptorjj/xara. — PLATO. 
' I tell you that these are two distinct questions.' 

OTL iJ.iyas ^CMttttos rtvirjrai isapakdy^m. — Dem. 
' That Philip has grown powerful I will forbear to mention.' 

\oyi(T6.cr6ca Tovff on dxoi'^ev wore llvbvav. — Dem. 
' Let him reflect that we once had Pydna. 

[Here XoyLa-6.a-9a> is Primary, because all Imperatives are, 
whatever their tense.] 

Historic. 

ekeyov on Ttavrhs &^m keyoi. — Xen. 

' They said that his advice was excellent.' 

fi;i<TTap.evos on <^e-u^oiTo, firivvfi (historic pres.) — ThuO. 

' Knowing ths^i^m>S^M¥oMi>^°^^ them. . . .' 
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§ 31.— Note 1. 

The principle of presenting vividly the reported speech 
(which we have already noticed several times) is so natural, 
however, to a Greek, that it is even commoner to find, 
instead of the Optative (after a verb in historic timej, the 
Indicative : so that the actual tense and mood used by the 
speaker is preserved in the reported speech. 

etTToires ort Trpetr/Sets ■niji^lrova-iv, airrjKdov. — ThuO. 
' They went away saying that they would send ambassadors.' 

[we/xT/foiej^ would be the strict sequence.] 

eTTeXaOojj.rjv oti, oyjfov e^ovai. — PlATO. 
' I forgot that they would of course have a relish.' 
[Strict sequence e^oiev.] 

biLva fTToCovv, vvvdavoixevot, on av^fiaxMy TreTTOirjvTai. — 

Thug. 

' They were indignant when they learnt that they had made 
an alliance.' 

[Strict sequence ■jrewotTj/icz'ot dev.] 

And not unfrequently the two usages are mixed. 

i\iyov bri, K5pos y-ev Ti6vrjKev, 'Apiaios be irecpevyas e?7j. — ■ 
Xen. 

' They said that Cyrus was dead, and Ariaeus had fled.' 
XeyovTei on KpaTT]a-ov(n, Kal 6 Trep^wAous oi/ceVt Icrotro. — 

Thuc. 

' Saying that they would beat them, and that the passage 
round (the island) would no longer be open.' 

§ 32. (c) A special Greek idiom which should be particu- 
larly noticed is the following. , After Sau/ia^o), ax^o/nat. 
ayavaKT&, aitrxjjvoy-ai, (pdovm, ixiix(j)oiJ.ai, and generally, words 
of emotion, we find usually not on, but ei. [The motive of 
this doubtless is the Greek delicacy, which accounts for so 
many peculiarities [Sf^iti^^s-Si^M^tdB^fkich induces them to 
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understate, especially anything which has to be found fault 
with : and here, therefore, to put even facts as if they \yere 
suppositions.] 

Ixeiro OavjX&^a, el vvvl oKvetre l£tej>at.-^DEM. 
' I am surprised at this, that you hesitate now to march out.' 

ayavaKT&, el ju?) olos t' eJjul elireiv. — Plato. 
' I am indignant that I cannot express.' 

iewov ■nolo-u}xevoi, el ju?) eicrovrai. — Thuc. 
' Thinking it scandalous that they should not know.' 

§ 33. The principal clause in the oblique statement ^ 
having now been explained, our next difficulty is to know 
what to do with the dependent clausg. Here, again, Latin 
is liable to mislead us, since in Latin the dependent verbs 
in Oratio Obliqua have to be subjunctive. 

Thus in Latin, 'he said that the coat he wore was 
woollen,' would be ' dixit togam quam haheret laneam 
esse.' 

Once more, then, let us, remember that in Oreeh the sub- 
jv/ndive is never due to Oratio Ohligua. 

§ 34. (1) When the principal verb is primary. 

Here the dependent clauses are left just wlud they 
ivould be if it was direct statement, not oblique ; 

kiyco on TroAAoi eav kaOmcri . . . KarayeKaaTol elcrC. — 

— Plato. 

' I say that most people if not found out . . . are ridiculous.' 

eav 8' ^ets XeyrjTe, -iroiriaeLr ^ijo-t o j^^jj al(TXvvr]V (^ipei. — 

Xen. 

' He says that if you say so, he will do what brings him r.n 
shame.' Digitized by Microsoft® 
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§ 35. (2) When the principal verb is historic. 

(a) Here, according to the strict sequence, all subjunctives 
would by rights become optative. 

iXoyi^ovTO as, el fj-rj jj,d\oiVTO, aTro(TTri(ToivTO a\ TtoKeis. — 

Xen. 

' They calculated if they did not fight the cities would 
revolt.' 

[Oratio Obliqua turns eav na'^aiVTai into et fX(ip(;oti»ro.] 

fvoiiiCev, ocra TvpoXd^oi, fiej3aCu>s e^etv. — Dem. 

' He thought he should he secure possessor of whatever he 
took first.' 

[Oratio Obliqua turns oaa &v Ttpoka^rj into oo-a irpo- 
\aj8ot.J 

§ 36. (h) If the dependent verb is indicative (in relative 
sentences, temporal sentences, etc.), still by strict sequence 
the Oratio Obliqua can turn them into optatives. 

eiTre on &vbpa ayoi bv elp^aL Se'oi. — Xen. 
'He said he was bringing a man whom they must imprison.' 
[Oratio Obliqua turns bv 8ei into bv Seoi.J 

airsKpivaTo on p,avdavoLev h ouk eirto-TaiiTO. — PlATO. 
' He answered that they learned what they did not know.' 

[Oratio Obliqua turns a ewio-rayrat into h eirtcrrairro.J 

§ 37. feut really it is equally common to find both indica- 
tive and subjunctive, after historic verb, in the dependent 
clauses ; in the case of the indicative, commoner. 

The instinct to give the exact words, for Vividness, 
causes indicative and subjunctive to be retained. The 
instinct to remind the hearer that you are quoting, causes 
them to become optative, and the former instinct is coni- 
moilly stronger. Digitized by Microsoft® 
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Subjunctive retained ; common : 

v6y.ov ecfiaa-av dvai, S>v av fj to Kparos Trjs yrjs, rovTOiv Koi 
TO. lepa yCyvecrdai. — Thuc. 

' They said it was a law that those who were masters of the 
territory should also hold the temples.' 

[Might be, by strict sequence, &v dr).] 

ovK e<f>a<Tav Uvai, eav ^i-^ rts xprt\xaTa StSu. — Thuo. 
' They refused to go unless some one gave them money,' 
[Might be tl 8oij;.] 

Indicative retained ; very common : 

i^avav aTTOKTeveiv o^y ^■)(ov(n. — Thtjo. 
' They said they would kill the prisoners they had.' 

[Might be exo'e^'-J 

§ 38.— ISTOTE 1. 

A special usage in the dependent clause of the oblique 
must be noticed, thoroughly idiomatic but rare. 

In , Thucydides, and still more frequently in Plato, wa 
find, in reporting what somebody else said, that the accu- 
sative with the infinitive construction (which properly 
belongs to the jprincijial verb of the Oratio Obliqua), is 
extended, by a kind of attraction, even to the subordinate 
sentences. 

This is a wonderful instance of the flexibility of the 
Greek language and syntax ; and, as a matter of style, the 
usage is very effective in keeping well before the mind 
that what is being said is all reported from another-. 

[In English, this instinct can only be satisfied by the 
clumsy device of changing the tense, as, ' Mr. Brown 
observed, that when he came to the meeting he was not 
expecting to find the general sense there was of the,' etc. ; 
where one ' was' ^/,.^)^|,§;^^g„pj^r = ' is': or else by 
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constantly inserting ' he said/ as vulgar people always do 
in narrative.] 

i^avav avTol rovro av fX.^iv ei bvvrjdfjvat KpaTrjtrai. — 
Thug. [For ibwridria-av.] 

' They said they would themselves have had this privilege, had 
they heen ahle to conquer.' 

XiyiTM ore aKacrOai avrov tov 'AttoWoli xprj(rai. — ThuO. 
2, 101. [For 7j\aro.J 

' It is said that when he was wandering Apollo prophesied.' 

icj)T], iireibrj ov iKfirjvai Trjv xj/vxrjv, TTopeveaOai jxeTO, ttoXK&v. 
— Plato, Eep. x. [For efe'/Qj? v irvxn or iKjSaCr].] 

'He said, that after his soul had gone out of him, he went 
away with a large company.' 

a<(>iKV€l<TdaL i^r) els tottov iv to Su' eivai )(6.cTiJ.aTe. — Plato, 
Rep. X. [For ia-rlv or et?j.] 

' He said he came to a place where there were two gulfs.' 

TTeia-iiv yap aiiTOi'Adrjvaiovs, oicnr^p koL vvv avTiXiyeiv. — 
Thug. 5, 44. [For avTLXeyei or avTLKeyoi.] 

' For (he said) he would persuade the Athenians just as he 
was now speaking against it.' 

The motive for this is like the motive for the optative, 
namely, to keep strongly before the reader that it is reported 
speech, not direct. 

§ 39. Before passing on, it would be well to notice the 
remaining uses of the accusative with the infinitive, which 
are so much more extensive than in Latin, and which add 
so much to the flexibility and power of the^Greek. 

The accus. inf. then is employed : 

(1) After verbs of requesting, rcqiiirvKj (indirect 

petition). 

(2) After wo-re (consecutive). 

(3) After ■npCvci^-^^if^^'^icrosofm 
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(4) After the article ro, making the sentence into a 
kind of substantive. 
(1) (2) and (3) will he treated in their proper places 
below, but (4) is naturally explained here. 
In English we say: 
' The fact that mortals err is not surprising.' 

(Where the words in Italics explain the fact, and ' fact ' 
is the nom.) 

In Greek with far greater neatness 'that mortals err' 
is ace. with inf , ' fact ' is omitted, and the ace. inf clause 
is regarded as a new substantive with to. It then 
becomes 

TO \_a.fxapTA,vei.v avOpdiitovs^ ovbev OavfxaaTOv. — Xen. 

Other instances are : 

bopvcjiopovrnv inrip tov [fiTjSeva yStaiM 6ava.T(f o.TTodvricrKeLv'^. 
— Xen. 

' They fight on behalf of the (cause) that none should he 
violently put to death.' 

T(j) [^KaTaXiTTOVTWi avTov ot)(eo"0ot]. — Xen. 
' By the (fact) that they left him and ran away.' 

a-KOTT&v TO [to, \(i>pia dTTo\a)Aei/at].— Dem. 
' Considering theS^fact) that the fortresses have been lost.' 

Observe, that in these three instances the new substan- 
tives thus formed (which I have put in brackets to be 
clearer) are declinable, the three examples being respect- 
ively genitive, dative, and accusative : 

And notice that the article alone is declined, no other 
change being made. 

§ 40.— Note 1. 

Observe also that the rule of the infinitive attraction is 
observed here too ^f/zwetSiytW/c/beoft&pected), making the 
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subject of the inf. nominative if it is the same as the prin- 
cipal subject. 

ovhivX TrXeov KeKpiirriKe Trjs TroAecos V ^<? [Trporepos irpos 
rois irpdyfiaai yeveadaL] . — Dem. 

'(Philip) has mastered the city by nothing more than by 
setting to work first.' 

■iirep [tov yevia-Qai KiJptos] -KpayfjiaTeveTai. — Dem. 
' He schemes, for obtainiag the mastery.' 

km t£ [bovXoi dvai]. — ThuC. 
' On condition of being slaves.' 

And with av. 

01 Adrjvaioi bia to [^aa-jxevoi av e^eXOelv]. — Thuo. 
' The A. because they would have been glad to go out.' 

This construction being at once neat and clear is often 
used. 

Consider for instance how much more concrete (and 
distinct therefore to a Greek) is the following general 
observation of Demosthenes, than it would be in English or 
Latin: 

TO eS irpaTTeiv Trapa T7)V a^iav acpopixr) tov KaK&s (fipovetv. 
hionep hoKil 70 (^vXa^ai Tayada tov KT'^craiydai j^aAewco- 
Tepov. 

Here the construction occurs four times. It may oc- 
casionally however become clumsier than the same idea 
expressed with a conjunction; and then it should ba 
abandoned in favour of the latter. 

It may also be remarked, that the usage is truly a form 

of the Oratio Obliqua, as the clause in ace. and inf is a 

statement, not directly made, but indirectly contemplated 

(so to speak) as a cause, condition, fact, idea, origin, 

notion, etc. _. ... , , ... ^^ 

' Digitized by Microsoft® 
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§ 41.— Note 2. 

The negative in this usage with the article is always 
fXTj, not oi). 

TapaTTOixfOa €K rod (jL-qbev (ppovrC^eiv &v exPV'^- — Dem. 

' "We are troubled in consequence of taking none of the care 
we ought.' 

§ 42. — II. Oblique Question. 

An interrogation depending on some other word is called 
an oblique question, as for example ' I don't know who it 
is ' : where ' who it is ' is the question, and the verb 
' know ' makes it oblique. 

Once more, beware of imitating the Latin idiom here : 
the subjunctive has no place in the oblique question ; except 
of course where it would have place in the direct question, 
i.e., in deliberative sentences. 

The usage follows the simple rule of the oblique state- 
ment with oTi : that is, the indirect question is indicative 
or optative, according as the principal verb is primarj' or 
historic. [Negative oi.] 

(Primary.) 

ov (^povTiQi) tC ipovdi. — Plato. 
' I don't care what they will say.' 

[Historic!) 
■qpSjiriv OTTOV avToi itrj. — PlATO. 
' I asked where the master was.' 

So with et interrogative, in sense of 'whether.' 
ijpfTO, ei Tis euy epiov (ro<f)(iTfpos. — PlatO. 
' He asked Ho^^i^JW^M^Sfk ^"^« ^^^^" ^' 
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§ 43. Note 1. 

Exactly however as with on after verbs of statement, so 
here we constantly find the principal verb in the historic 
time followed by the dependent verb in the indicative : 
i.e. the sequence is changed for the sake of Vividness, and 
the same mood and tense is used which the questioner 
used at the time. 

kQfjTovv ere, fiovXoixevos biairvdicrOai irepl t&v Koycov TLves 

fjcrav. — Plato. 

' I searched for you, as I wanted to hear about your talk, 
what it had been.' 

[rtves 7j<ray is the direct question too. J 

riTTopovv tC TTOTe Aeyet. — Plato. 
' I was at a loss to know what he meant.' 
[tC Xiyei direct question.] 

i^ovXevovTo rCva KaTaXelxj/ova-i. — Dem. 
' They were considering whom they should leave.' 

This usage transports the reader at once into the state 
of mind of the person about whom he is reading : and it is 
this which makes the usage so lively. 

S 44. — Note 2. 

If the direct question is (deliberative) subjunctive, then 
of course, as we have seen above, the subjunctive will be 
retained, in the primary, or vivid historic construction. 
As: 

(Primary.) 

aTTOpSt oTTois e/c8&) TavTrjv. — Dem. 

' I am at a loss how I am to give her a dowry.' 

( Vivid Histo7'ic) 
ripofxrjv TTOi i\6o). 
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Or the optative will be used, in the regular historic 
sequence. 

fip6\ir}v onoL fXOoiixi. 
' I asked where to go.' 

See above, deliberative sentences. § 10 — § 13. 

§ 45. — III. Oblique Petition. 

The oblic[ue petition is the name given to any sentence 
of the form of an order or request (imperative) when it is 
made to depend on another word. 

Thus ' Go away,' ' Give me sixpence,' ' Take courage,' are 
direct petitions. 

' I bid you go away,' ' She asked me to give her six- 
pence,' ' The general exhorted them to take courage,' are 
oblique petitions. . 

§ 46. If the oblique petition consists of one simple clause, 
as in the instances given above, it seems to have very little 
of the Oratio Obliqua about it. The Greeks use the in- 
finiWoe in all such cases, exactly as we do, and there is no 
further difficulty. [Negative f^Tj.] 



TtapaivS) (TOi inditrdai, 
'I advise you to obey.' 



dfiS <re bpaa-ai ro'Se. 

■ I call upon you to do this.' 



etTre crTpafrjyovs ekea-Oai. 
' He proposed to choose generals.' 

§ 47. But since this infinitive is used after verbs of the 
idea of a wish, command, advice, order, duty, determi- 
nation, right, necessity, convenience, etc., it naturally 
results, that if the subordinate sentence is a long or com- 
plex one, it passes insensibly into the Oratio Obliqua, so 
that both the dependent clauses are treated like dependent 
clauses in oblique statement, and the sentence may quite 
easily slide into the oblique statem^t (as § 29 above). 
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In this way the oblique petition conies to have the 
character of the Oratio Obliqua, and is rightly classed 
here. 

i^ovXovTO (Tcptaiv, et riva Xd^oiev, imapyjiiv avri rSiv 'ivhov. 

— Thug. 

' They wished, if they caught anybody, that they should be 
to them instead of those within.' 

•nap-qyyukav, iTinhfi brnivqcniav, navras ava-waveaOai. — 

Xen. 

' They passed the order, that when they had dined, everybody 
should rest.' 

[einihfi bemvrja-eiav is past oblique for eTreibav benrvq- 
trrjre.J 

l\^r]4)i(TavT0 tovs [J.axfO'aiJ.ivovs eXevBepovs etvai. — Thuo. 
' They voted that those who had fought should be free.' 

a^iS) p,7\bep,iav jxoi opyrjv yevecrBai. — Dbm. 
' I claim exemption from any resentment.' 

§ 48. Observe in the last three instances that the full 
accusative with the infinitive, and not the infinitive only, is 
used. It is always possible to express the thing asked, 
advised, demanded, etc., as a regular ace. inf. sentence ; and 
this construction is used whenever it is necessary, or even 
clearer or more convenient. In general the Greek will 
naturally follow the English in this matter : where we say 
'to do so and so ' (after a verb of asking) it will be infini- 
tive : where we say ' that so and so should do so and so,' 
{i.e., where the Subject is expressly inserted) it will be 
ace. inf. 

VI.— CONSECUTIVE. 

§ 49. It is necessary also in the consecutive sentence to 
keep clear of Latin. In Greek tJie subjunctive has nothing 
to do Vjith 'so that.' Digitized by Microsoft® 
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§ 50. I. The regular Greek word for ' so that' is aScrTc ; 
nud it is found with two constructions : 

(1) With the accusative and infinitive. 

(2) Leaving the verb indicative, or exactly what it 

would have been if coo-re were away, and it 

were a princvpal verb. 
The difference is sometimes expressed by saying that 
(1) is the natural consequence, whether it actually occurs 
or not ; (2) is the actual consequence. And this will do 
very well to describe the distinction on the whole, clearly 
and truly. It follows at once from this that (1) can be 
always used, (2) only when you mean to lay stress on the 
fact that the consequence did happen. [JVarrative Stress.] 
The instances, of which I wiU give several, will make 
this more clear. 

§ 51. (1) Accusative and Infinitive [negative /xtj] : 

e/c Tov a(f>avovi opfx-qvas wcm jirj Ibeiv eKeCvovs. — Thuc. 
4. 36. 

' Starting from an invisible place so that they could not see 
him.' 

rj^e TOV TeCxpvs, &crTe {j-rfiiva hi fxeivai. — ThuC. 
4. 100. 

' It set fire to the wall, so that none could stay there any 
more.' 

KpcLTOVvres tu Tt\ri6ei aurre jn?) ras TivKas avoiyardai. — 
Thug. 

' Carrying their point by superior numbers, so that the gates 
should not be opened.' 

oi;x ovT(Ds acjypuiV elju &(TTe ^ovKe<T9ai a.T!ex6avi(T6a\.. — 
Dem. 

' 1 am not such ^mW^Wm^^&%^ unpopular.' 
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§ 52. [Obs. A little reflection will show in these examples 
how far the indicative instead of the infinitive would make 
a difference in the meaning. 

In the first aJore ovk itbov would describe not merely 
the preparations for concealment, but also their success. 

In the second, it would make no difference, from the 
nature of the case, which way it were put. 

The third implies that the gates were not opened, but 
regards this as a ' point carried by a vote ' ; the indicative 
would imply an independent fact. 

In the fourth the infinitive is naturally' used, as the 
sentence is negative, and the consequence therefore is one 
that does not occur.] 

§ 53. (2) Indicative [negative ov] : 

•aapifxevov, ware ovk fyevero tois iTti^ovXevovcn -wpa^ai 

o e/xeXAoi-.— Thug. 

' They remained on the spot, so that the conspirators had no 
chance of effecting their object.' 

[If he had said p.fi yeviaOai it' would have been quite 
good Greek, but would not have clearly stated that the 
consequence did occur: it would have been the conse- 
quence as contemplated.] 

TOioVTOv Ti eiprjuicrav, coo-re fmXkov fj^Cov Trpdcra-eiv. — 

Thug. 4. 83. 

' They had said somethirig of such a nature, that he urged them 
all the more to be active.' 

ovTojs ayvoiixovcas txere uxtt eATrtfere. — Dem. 
' You are so unreasonable that you hope.' 

[Compare this with the fourth instance of the other 
construction.] 

TOIOVTOV a,<l>iiTTr)Ka t&v akXtav o3<rre ovbe boKfi uoi. — Dem. 
rhil. iii. 

' I diverge so far iBigWz&lBbsiMph^ssiB^ do not even think.' 
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§ 54. But, perhaps best of all, take this instance in 
Demosthenes where both constructions occur : 

[He is spealdng of the public spirit of their ancestors, as 
shown by the contrast between the splendid public and 
humble private buildings.] 

br]iJ,o<TM TocravTa KareaKevaa-av cocrTe ixrfbfvl virepfioXrjv 
A.eAet(^0at' ibCa ovra adcppoves ■qa-av (Sore rfjV ' Apia-Teibov 
oiKLav, (et rts otbev oiroCa ^crrtV), 6 pa ovbiv a-eixvoTepav rfjs 
rod ysirovos. — Dem. Olynth. iii 

'Publicly they erected such buildings that it is not left for 
any one to surpass them ' [no emphasis on the fact : a mere corir 
sequence] : ' privately they were so simple in their habits, that if 
any one knows what the house of Aristeides is like, he sees' 
[emphasis on the facf] ' that it is no grander than his neigh- 
bour's.' 

§ 55. Besides this regular use of (Sore, there are several 
ways in which the usage is extended, sometimes to cases 
where we should not use ' so that ' in English : and yet in 
these cases the expression is so natural and clear, and so 
much clumsiness is avoided, that it is important for a 
student of Greek prose to be familiar with them. 

§ 56. (a). &a-re = ' on condition that.' 

This is a very neat and idiomatic usage, employed 
especially where a restriction is put upon a concession or 
power. 

bieKOixicrav virocnTOvbovs, &CTTe idv tis a\<5 aTiobLbpdcrKuiv 
XeKva-Oai ras a-irovdds. — ThuO. 4. 46. 

' They took them across under a truce, on condition that if any 
one was caught runnig^^^w^g^t)^^tru<^was at an end.' 

SIDO. O.P.] D 
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f^ov lipx^w &(rTe airois vnaKO^ieiv ^acnXeX. — Dem. 
Phil. ii. 

' It being ia their power to be rulers, on condition of them- 
selves obeying the king.' 

§ 57. (6) Besides this there are many cases where much 
trouble is saved by saying ' so that/ but the more precise 
English will not admit it. Thucydides especially employs 
cocTTe thus loosely but conveniently. 

a^LKOjxtvrjs eiTiaTokrjs toore a/noKreivai. — ThuC. 8. 45. 
' A letter having arrived suggesting his assassination.' 

berjOhTes . . '. aSore -frj^Ca-aa-eai. — ThuO. 1. 119. 
' Begging . . . so as to (get them to) vote.' 

tjfvxpov vboyp ware Xovcracrdai. — Xbn. Mem. 3. 13. 
' The water is cold for bathing.' 

(rKoiT(&p,e6a fiera t&v TTpea-^vTepcav ^/xeis yap en vioi (Sore 
ToaovTO 'npayp.a bieXea-dai. — PlAT. Prot. 314. 

' Let us consider with the elder men : for we are still yoiing 
for analyzing so great a matter.' 

§ 58. (c) Very neat and clear again is the use of coa-re 
after a comparative in phrases like ' too good to be true,' 
' too difficult to do.' 

HflCov U. wa-re (jiipeiv bijvag-6at. — Xen. 
' Too great for us to be able to bear it.' 

p 59. (d) A very common and very idiomatic use of wore 

is a connection, after a full stop. It corresponds to Latin 

'itaque,' or English 'accordingly,' 'and so,' 'the result 

therefore was.' The construction is naturally the second 

of the two given above, (see § 50), and the verb is not 

affected by the oJore. 

Digitized by Microsoft® 
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• • • fTTe^odiv irkeiv. oiare ovk exfuv Sircos, etc. . . . — 
Thuc. 4. 28. 

' They shouted at him to take the expedition. Accordingly, 
not knowing,' etc. 

. . . irda-iv virdpx^ei. &<TTe ovk eJxos . . . — Thuo. 4. 18. 
' It is the same for all. And so it is not likely . . .' 

. . . riiuv {arlv vovtikov. &(tt€ t{ av Xiyovrei 6IK0? 
airoKvoifj.ev. — ThuC. 6. 18. 

. . ' "We have a fleet. So on what plea could we reasonably 
decline. . .' 

This will be constantly useful in Greek prose, and will 
be a convenient change, instead of a tiresome repetition of 
mv, or Toivvv, or 5t' h. 

See section 139. * 

§ 60. II. Besides &aTe (which is originally a relative 
word) other relative words are often used with the same 
infinitive construction, as otos and ocroy, to express ' of such 
a character that,' or ' so much that,' instead of the more 
regular uJo-re. This alternative usage should be also 
noticed as it makes one of the numerous pleasant varieties 
in Greek prose. Plato and Demosthenes, especially Plato, 
are fond of this. 

Sometimes the demonstrative is expressed : 

ToiovTovs av6fj<oirovs o'iovs opx^'^'O^Gai neOva-Bevras. — Dem. 
Olynth. ii. 

' Men capable of getting drunk and dancing.' 

TotaCra diTovTes ola koI tovs -irapovras &xOea-dai. — PlAT. 
Gorg. 457. 

'Saying such things that even the bystanders were 

^S^y- Digitized by Microsoft® 

* The Infinitive attraction (§ 27) holds good with &iTTt and iip' $Tf. 
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Sometimes omitted; which is still more neat: 

XpTJadai. o,Ti crixiKpoTara e\ai<a, ocrov Trjv bv<Txepeiav Karaa-- 

/3e'o-ai.— Plat. Prot. 334 

[' Invalids should] use as little oil as possible (only so much) 

as to correct the disagreeahleness (of their food).' 

vejxojj-evoi to, avraiv, ocrov airo^jv. — Thuc. 1. 2. 
' Occupying their own pastures, enough to get a subsistence 
from.' 

§ 61.— Note 1. 

Another variation of use is octtls used for (3»re, in de- 
scribing character : 

TLs ovTias €vri9r]s octtls ayvoeL — Dbm. Olynth. i. 
' Who is so foohsh that he does not know V 

This is usually employed only in questions of this kind. 

§ 62.— III. i(t>' <p and ict>' <?^f- 

It is best to class with oicrre the closely allied conjunc- 
tion ecf) <p, or icj) (oTf, ' on condition that.' 

The construction is (1) (like oio-re) with the ace. and inf., 
the negative being ixri : or, (2) where the narrative instinct 
makes the writer vivid, and he presents the condition as 
a certain future fact, it is allowable to use (again like (Sore) 
the indicative, naturally in the future, and the negative is 
sometimes ov, though in the best Attic prose ixtj. 

§ 63. — 1. Infinitive. 

alpeOfvres ^c\) are ^vyypa-^ai, vojxovi.- — Xen. Hell. 2. 3. 11. 
' Chosen to draw up laws.' 

a(j)Ufji.iv ere icj) (ore jUTjKert (piXo(ro(f>eiv. — PlAT. Apol. 
29, C. 

' We discharge yoife/^jfe|!§%^ito)^Eftfe Philosophize no more.' 
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[The inf. attraction, see above, § 27, holds good of course 
here also. J 

. . . cLTToarepe'iv k(^ & KaKobo^os eiyat. — Xen. Ages. 4. 1. 
' To cheat (others) on condition of being (yourself) infamous.' 

§ 64. — 2. Indicative. 

(TTTOvbas TiOLrjcrd^evoi. i(j>' (o toxis &vbpas ko/xioCitoi. — ^ThuO. 
1. 113. 

' Having made a treaty on condition of recovering the 
prisoners.' 

[Notice especially this clear and vivid construction.] 

VII.— LIMITATIVE SENTENCES. 

§ 65. By limitative sentences are meant those clauses 
which qualify a statement and make it less absolute, less 
universal, less positive,, etc. 

Thus — ' so to speak.' 

' to form a conjecture.' 
' to put the case briefly.' 
are limitative sentences. 

There are several idiomatic expressions in Greek of the 
above kind virith which it is well to be acquainted ; a few 
of .them are subjoined. 

a>s dTTelv, ' so to speak.' 

l/cQ)y etvai, ' voluntarily ' (usually after negative) 

^vikdvTi direlv,' to be brief/ ' in a word.' 

[Lit. ' for a man to speak, summing it all up.'] 

oaov ejj.i ye elbevai, ' as far as I know.' 

TO kii fixe ye ehai, ' as far as I am concerned.' 

as eUda-ai, ' to form a conjecture.' 

These infinitives are really of the consecutive class. 
Digitized by Microsoft® 
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VIII.— TEMPOEAL SENTENCES. 

§ QQ. The tem/poral conjunctions are when, since, whilst, 
until, after that, 'before tliat. Although the syntax of the 
temporal conjunctions is not difficult, a few hints about 
their usage may be of advantage. 

Except where they are indefinite, (see above, §§ 20 — 22) 
the temporal conjunctions take the indicative. (The only 
exception to this rule is -npiv, whose regular construction is 
accusative with infinitive. e'<os and [i-ixpi, in the sense of 
' until,' take subjunctive, but as we shall see, this is due to 
their indefinite meaning, which is inseparable from them.) 
" As however it is desirable that these notes should be 
useful for reference, as well as giving a more connected 
account of the Greek prose usages, I will give with each 
conjunction its regular construction with examples. 

§ 67. ' When', ' after that' 

We shall see below, in the general hints on Greek prose 
composition (Notes on Idiom), that the Greek style being 
much more connected than modern English narrative is 
wont to be, we have in Greek far more grouping of facts 
together in the same sentence ; and consequently, if we were 
to write down the literal translation of Greek narrative, 
we should have many more clauses beginning with ' when ' 
than would be idiomatic in English of the present day. 

Very frequently this is done by participles agreeing 
with the Subject : very frequently by genitive absolute. 

There still remains another way of doing it, by the use 
of one or other of the temporal conjunctions : and these 
we wiU take in order. 

are the commonest: with th.e indicative : 
^^S^WzecPbymcrosoft® 
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«s 8e eirvdera, irposfjXOe rfi woAet. — Thuo. 
' "WTien lie heard it, lie approached the city.' 

iireLbfj eyevovro ^irl rfj bia^dcrei. — Thuo. 
' When they reached the passage.' 

eireibfj be ebo^e Kaipos elvai, ^p$e rrjs ecfidbov. — Thuc. 7. 5. 
' When it seemed to be time, he led the attack.' 

fTTfl ^veKeyr) to (7TpaTevit,a, -nkeia-as , etc. — ThtTG. 7. 26. 
' When the army was mustered, he sailed and,' etc. 

All these describe simply the sequence of two events, 
as ' when ' in English does.- If however emphasis is to be 
laid on ' after that,' kiteibr] is preferred. 

§ 69. ore. A mistake is often made by beginners in the 
use of oTe. They know that ro're is ' then,' oVe ' when : ' 
and so they use ore to correspond in all cases to the 
English ' when.' The fact is that the uses of ' when ' may 
be distinguished into : 

(a) Th.^ conjunctional use; where the dependent clause 
fixes the time for the principal ' when it was ready, I came,' 
which is translated with knei, as, or eTretS^. 

And (&) the relative use; when the principal clause fixes 
the time for the dependent ' yesterday, when I was ill, I 
was in bed ' which is turned by ore; for ore is used to 
mean ' at the time when.' 

Hence in prose ore is usually employed with something 
like an antecedent, or at any rate close to some verb or par- 
ticiple that fixes the time for it. The following examples 
will make this clear: 

70 Kor' ap)(^ds, ore 'OXvvdiovs aTtrjXavvov. — ^Dem. Olynth. 2. 

'At the beginning, when they were for rejecting the 

Olynthians.' 

vvv ydp, ore "napeaffev. — Thuc. 4. 85. 

' Eor nQw,,.when there yias a chance.' 
Digitized by Microsoft® 
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Tovs ore eyo) hiefxaprvpoii.'qv Xiyovras- — -Dem. Phil. 2. 
' Those who spoke at the time when I was protesting.' 

§ 70.— KOTB 1. 

The indefinite usage ineihav, firfiv, orav, (m av is never 
used temporal) with subj. and ewetS?), iirel, ore with opta- 
tive has been already explained under indefinite sentences. 
(§§ 20—22.) 

§ 71. ' As soon as.' 

The idiomatic Greek usage, if stress is to be laid oa the 
immediate sequence of two events, is to employ fTrel rdx'""!"" 
or (commoner) eireibr} raxto-Ta. If past events are being 
spoken of, the indicative is used, and naturally the 
aorist or pluperfect, as in English. 

i-wel rdxt-O'Ta KaTecrTtjcrav. — Thuc. 8. 90. 
'As soon as ever they were established.' 

iTieibri rtixio-ra 6 vmos joie av^Ke, evdvs avacrras eiropeuofxjji'. 
Plat. Prot. 310. 

' As soon as ever sleep left me, I got up at once and came.' 

ewei 6' ^\6e rdtxtora, aireboro. — Xbn. Anab. 7. 2. 
' As soon as ever he came he sold.' 

§ 72.— Note 1. 

If the future is being spoken of, the indefinite form is 
naturally used : eireLbav rdxtcrTa (or orav rdxia-Ta). 

fireibav Ta\i<TTa fj orpareta X^fr;, aiiOTTeiJAJffiv. — XeN. 
Anab. 3. 1. 

' That as soon as ever the expedition is over, he wiU send him 
back.' 

[And this again when reported, or when employed to 
describe indefinite frequency in past time, would become 
eTetSjj TaxKTTa with the optative by strict sequence : as is 
clear on previouslyo^j^spqUfSJasiples.] 
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§73. ' Bince: 

' Since ' in English is used temporally in phrases such as 
' since they have come, all is altered,' ' this is the third day, 
since it happened.' 

The common Greek for * since ' (in this sense) is ef ov, 
with indicative. 

e^ ov ovToi Ttit^rivaa-i, tomvtI avii-^aivei. — DeM. 
' Ever since these have appeared, such is the result.' 

ef ov TO. ^eviKo, oTpaTeverai, tovs (^lAot;? i^t/ca. — Dem. 
' Ever since the mercenaries have been serving, he conquers 
his friends.' 

wy, with the indicative, is also used in the same sense. 

Tjjxipq TpCrr] as oXnoOev &p\xr](Tav. — Thuc. 4. 90. 
' On the third day since they started from home.' 

Other idioms : 

rjp.ipai 8e ri(Tav t?} MvrtA^yr; kaXwKVia. kiTTA, ore, etc. — 

Thuc. 3. 29. 

' It was seven days since Mytilene was taken, when,' etc. 

The sentence mayalso be inverted in various obvious ways. 

§ 74. ' Whilst.'- 

ecas, iv w, ev' oaa, all with indicative [negative 011] : 
fv 6V(o jueWerat ravra, TrpoaiToXaiXe, etc. — Dem. Phil. 
' While this delay is going on, they are already lost.' 

ecos en ixikXei., eTTavaixvfjcrai ^ov\op,ai. — Dem. PhU. 2. 
' While he is yet delaying, I wish to remind you.' 
kv (S aweoTt, ' while he is absent.' 
[p^ixpi is rarely used so. 

/ne'xpt 7]yovvTO, vpodvpMS eiiroiieOa. — ThuC. 3. 10. 
' While they were leaduig, we eagerly followed.'] 
If it is desired to lay stress on the duration (' all the 
time that ' something happens) oo-oj; yjpovov is used, with the 
indicative of COUrsqj/g/fegd by Microsoft® 
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§ 75.— Note 1. 

All these are used (with av if primary) in the indefinite 
construction when the sense requires it. See above, §§ 20 — 
22. 

In this case the negative is [u]. 

TpofpTjv bibovai ev ocno av avrbs carfj. — ThuC. 8. 87. 
' To give maintenance during his absence.' 

§76. 'Before that' vpCv. 

The construction of irpCv is rather complicated, but ex- 
ceedingly interesting: it is best grasped by dividing the 
sentences where it occurs into : 

(a) Af&rmative sentences (where we should naturally 

construe irpiv ' before that.') 
(5) Negative sentences (where we should say ' until' 

as naturally as ' before that.') 

§ 77. {a) The regular prose construction of irpw in 
AFFIRMATIVE sentences is accusative with infinitive. 

•nplv finepav etuai Kop,C(ravT€S. — ThuC. 4. 67. 
' Fetching before it was day.' 

d irplv eviporjOijcraC nvas e^iKoiev. — Thuc. 4. 69. 
' If they destroyed the city before the succour came.' 

bei^ai 7(0 TrX^flet, irplv reXos ti ex^eiv. — Thuc. 5. 41. 
' To tell the people, before anything was finally settled.' 

§ 78. The infinitive attraction naturally holds here (see 
§27). 

TTplv fKTTva-Tos yevio-dai irpoaTJXOe. — ThuC. 4. 70. 
' He came up before he was discovered.' 

§ 79. If there is any notion of a race against time, notice 
especially the neat Greek use of ^flctpo) (prop. ' to antici- 
pate.') Digitized by Microsoft® 
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(l>6d(Tas 8te8pa/iie irpCv riva KaXveiv. — Thuc. 4. 79. 
' He succeeded in traversing (Thessaly) 'before any one could 
stop him.' 

iav (pddvcoa-i irplv diroOavew. — Antipho. 114. 
' If they have time to do it before they die.' 

§ 80. (&) In NEGATIVE sentences, (1) if the time referred 
toisfutv/re, the indefinite construction is naturally used 
precisely as with ?a)s and juexP' (see explanation, § 86). 

Thus (primary) Subjunctive: 

ovK anoKpivovf/.ai Tiporepov -npXv hv ■nvOwixai. — Plat. 
Euth. 295. 

' I wOl not answer, tOl I learn.' 

<j)r]ixl beiv pirjbeva ahiaffOai npiv &v KpaTTjcrrjTe. — Dem. 
' I say you should blame none till you have won.' 

(Historic, or after other optative.) Optative. 

Past verb : 

vofiiffavTes o^k hv ert tov Bpairibav TrposaiioaTrja-ai, ovbev 
irplv TTapacTKevdaaiVTO . . . — ThUO. 

' Thinking that B. would not cause any more revolts until they 
prepared. . .' 

dwr/yopeue fx-qbeva ^dKkfiv irplv Kvpos eixirkrjOeCri. — XeN. 
Cyr. 1. 4. 

' He forbade any one to shoot tO Cyrus was satisfied.' 

(So after optative.) 

[Trapavicrxov] ottws /hj) porjdoiev . . . irph bLa(j)vyouv. — 
Thuo. 3. 32. 

' That they might not come to the rescue ... till they had 
escaped.' 

In aU these instances the time referred to is future, even 
in the last three yfiiSJ^iHid^m^f^^^^^ so ^^^ principal 
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verb is historic. Thus they are quite distinct from those 
in the next section. 

§ 81. But (2) if the time referred to in both clauses is 
past, and the writer is saying that ' A did not occur till B 
occurred! and his object is to relate two facts, of which one 
was deferred till the other happeried, 

Then the indefinite construction is out of place, and, as 
is natural, -npiv takes the indicative. 

ov TrpoT€pov ivihoaav, Trplv ot TreXTatTTol trpixl/av. — 

Thug. 5. 10. 

' They did not give in till the skirmishers routed.' 

ovK rj^ia^aav . . . Trplv /nijOTJrrjs yCyveTaL. — ^ThuC. 1. 132. 
' They did not think fit to . . . till he informed them.' 

§ 82. So where the meaning is negative, though the form 
is not.* 

\av6dvov(TL Tovs ' AOrjvaCovs Trplv rfj AtjAu eayov. — 
Thug. 3. 29. 

' They were unobserved by the A. tUl they touched at Delos.' 

01 &X\oL elpyov, Trplv . . . rjp^avTO . . . — Thug. 8. 105. 
' The others prevented them, until (the enemy) began. . .' 

§ 83.— Note 1. 

It should be observed in (6) (1) that precisely as etos, 
ju^XP'j stc, take occasionally the subjunctive without av in 
good prose, owing to their inherent indefiniteness, (see 
further feplanation in § 87) so also for the same reason 
does TTplv. Por the words meaning ' when,' ' how,' ' who,' 
' of what kind,' etc., do not as naturally lend themselves 
to indefinite sentences as the words meaning ' untn.' 

^7j Trejumeti' Trplv biayvaxri. — Thuo. 6. 29. 

' Nofi^/aejidyMbBKatoiding.' 

* Or more generally, of an indecisive state lasting till the deeiswe att. 
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KaKoi. Trpo(j}v\a^a(T6ai irplv kv ru •naQeiv &i\xfv. — Thuc. 6. 38. 

' We are negligent of precautions, till we are involved in the 
disaster.' 

[/caKot = ' not good ' ; or rather perhaps the whole 
phrase means 'we do not take precautions.'] 

§ 84. Note 2. 

It should be observed in § 80 that irplv with the ace. 
and inf. may be used in prose even after negative sentences, 
where there is no idea of ' until,' but it simply means 'pre- 
viously to.' 

ov Ttpiv TTaa-)(fi,v, ctW eTretS?} ev rm epy<^ ecrpiev, Tovsbe 
iTap€Ka\i(TaTe. — Thuo. 1. 68. 

' Not before suffering, but after we are engaged, you invited 
these men.' 

ovbi yap TovToiv Trplv jxadeiv ovbeh rjiTLa-TaTo. — Xen. Cyr. 
iv. 3. 

' Not even of these did any one know before learning.' 

§ 85. Note 3. 

Besides TrpCv the same meaning is expressed by -nponpov 
rj, irplv 7], iTp6a-0ev ri, with the same constructions. 

None of them however are nearly as common as npiv. 

It is weU to notice that irporepov is often used with the 
principal verb, leading up to irplv with' the subordinate 
clause. 

Some of the previous examples will illustrate this. 

§ 86. ' Until' 

Icos, ]u.ex/)t, cixP' (01^ I^^XP'' °^' "XPi' °^)> ^<^'■^■ 

The construction depends on the meaning. 

' Until ' in its meaning is either definite or indefinite : 

(a) If we say ' I waited there tiU the sun rose,' ' I did 
^ ' ■' Digitized by Microsoft® 
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not go away till I had found it/ the reference is to a definiU 
point of time. 

(6) If we say, ' I shall not go away tUl I find it,' ' I re- 
solved to wait till the sun should rise,' we have an in- 
definite point of time : for the speaker implies that he does 
not know when the decisive thing will occur. 

N"ow the simple rule is that (a) is indicative, (S) sub- 
junctive (or optative if the leading verh is historic) just 
like other indefinites. 

The examples wUl make this clear : 

(a) €ix6.xovro joie'xP'S ol 'Adrjvaioi avi'nkfva-av. — Xen. Hell. 

'They fought till the Athenians sailed.' 

yiypa(^e uy fKaa-ra eyivero, fxexP' °^ KaTiiravaav T-qv ap)(rjv. 

—Thug. 5. 26. 

' He has described all the details . . . till they destroyed the 
empire.' 

avOapixovv, fas "nep o\ oitXIrai airfjpav. — ThuC. 7. 19. 
'They were moored opposite, till the soldiers weighed anchor,' 

(b) jJ-^XP'' ^' ^^ ^y^ iJKw, al aTiovbal jxevovToov. — Xen. 

' Until I come let the treaty stand.' 

(TTTOvbas ki!Ovr\cravTO eoos aTrayyeXOelrj ra X-exOevra. — Xen. 
Hell. 3. 2. 

' They made a treaty to last tUl the negotiations should be 
announced.' 

[Converted by past verb from ecos av avayyeXdri.] 

§ 87.— Note 1. 

The only point to notice with reference to these in- 
definite usages of 'until' is that, although the common and 
natural prose use is to employ av when the time is primary, 
yet the subjunctive is occasionally employed in good prose 
without 6.V. The fa^/f/Jidt^/gfSS'i^fe^'as, M^'xP'. etc., are by 
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nature so indefinite when applied to future time that the 
Greek mind does not require 6.v so imperatively to mark 
the indefiniteness. 
Thus we find: ^ 

jue'xpt TfXoSy yevqrai. — Thuc. 1. 137. 
' Till we can sail.' 

CMS Tov oxAoy bitaa-aneda. — Xen. Cyr. xii. 
' Till we can hreak thro' the crowd.' 

§ 88.— Note 2. 

Also on the often recurring principle of Vividness, even 
after historic main verb this subjunctive occurs. 

ij3ovkeu(Tav (^vKaara-eiv aiiTovs fJ^fXP^ "^ ^' aviJ-Pcoai. — 

Thug. 4. 49. 

' They resolved to keep them tUl they should come to terms.' 

[Strict sequence /xex/" "^ |^v/ii^atei']. 

IX.— CAUSAL SENTEKCES. 

§ 89. The connection of cause and effect like that of 
time, being most simply expressed by the participle, that 
construction is very frequently found. 

Trposhfotx.evoi XPW^''''^^ e^sTrfjJAJfav apyvpoXoyovs vavs. — 
Thuc. 3. 19. 

'As they wanted more money they sent' tax-coUecting ships.' 

dapcreiv e/ce'Aeue TTpoaiovraiv k^aKoa-imv ToKavTwv. — Thuc. 
2. 13. 

' He bade them take courage as they had 600 talents of 
revenue.' 

§ 90. Very frequently again we find xarawith the accusa- 
tive {Kara ^vp-fxaxiav, ' on the strength of their being aUies,' 
icaTa TO ^vyyevesi ' on the ground of relationship,') or hia 
with the accusative ^|j^j^gj;c5„.8^4„^pai', etc.) 
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Espeuially useful is the construction of ace. inf with ro, 
governed in this sense by 8ia (see § 40). 

' He ran away, because no ally was present.' 

§ 91. But the use of causal conjunctions is, still commoner, 
and their rules can be very briefly made clear. 

The causal conjunctions all take the indicative [nega- 
tive ov]. (Except optatives due to Or. Obi. See § 33 foil.) 

§ 92. In ordinary cases, where sequence of cause and 
effect is being related, knel, Htihr], and its are employed, 
fTteihri being perhaps the commonest. 

These would be employed in such sentences as the fol- 
lowing where the emphasis is on the fact. 

iiTei \}wxpov fjv, Ttvp avrj-ijrav. 
' As it was cold, they lit a &e.' 

iTTfLbri ovx etAoz/, aTrexraprjcrav. 
' Since they failed to take it they went away.' 

§ 93. Where however the stress is not on the fact, but on 
the explanation X'^hem in English we should say 'because' 
rather than ' since ' or ' as '), the Greeks prefer 8tort or on. 
Thus: 

Oavtia^ere, bidri ov iiijxvqixai. — ^AesCH. Tim. 

' You are surprised because I don't know.' 

eiTfia-av pqov Sto'rt evbrikcw ^v. — ThuO. 3. 36. 

'They convinced them more easily because it was plain.' 

bia t(; otl d ris (jiavKos eori. — Aesch. Tim. 

' Why? ; because if any one is bad. . .' 

So that as a broad practical rule we may say that we 

do not use on or StoVt except when the fact comes first and 

the reason afterwards..,. ,, ... ^^ 
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X.— CONCESSIVE SENTENCES. 

§ 94. The concessive conjunctions, are ' even if,' 
' although.' 

These may be i-endered literally in Greek by Kat d, k&v 
((cat iav), or, if negative, ovb' d, ovb' fAv : and the sentence 
will then be a common conditional sentence (§ 14 — § 19). 

§ 95. Another, and perhaps commoner rendering, is by 
the use of Kahep, with the Paeticiple. 

Kamep strictly means ' even,' and since ' even being ' is 
equivalent to ' although he is,' KaCirep with partic. is often 
translated ' although.' 

For example, if we wished to say in Greek, ' although he 
is an old man, he serves as a soldier,' we should say, 
Kaiirep yepoiv Siv o-rpareveTaL : which literally means ' even 
being an old man he serves.' 

But beginners always make the blunder of putting Ka'mep 
with a finite verb, because ' although ' in. English takes a 
finite verb. 

It should, therefore, be specially noticed that Kaimp 
always is used with a participle : [negative ov\. 

Kaii:ep oi-res ov bnvoX nep-v^a-Oai, p.vr]iJ,oviveTe. — T)EM.. 
Phil. 2. 

' Although you are not good at remembering, remember.' 

Kahsep navKobrji ovcra fj v'T!6crx€(n% aTii^r]. — ThuC. 4. 39. 
' The promise although it was insane was fulfilled.' 

It is clear that where there is no condition (as in the 
last instance) we cannot use koI ei, but must use the par- 
ticiple with naCiTip. 
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% 96. As soon as the learner has mastered the elements 
of the Greek accidence, and is beginning to find his way 
among the commoner constructions, he is met by the fact 
that it is quite possible to observe all the rules of acci- 
dence, and all the laws of construction or syntax, and yet 
to produce Greek prose which shall be utterly unlike that 
of the classical writers. The sentences thus produced are, 
in fact, grammatical, but unnatural. 

Thus if we write in Greek, tka^ov i]hovT\v Iv tt) ineCvrj^ 
ofiiXiq, we write a sentence quite free from faults of acci- 
dence or syntax, and a sentence which is precisely the 
equivalent of the English ' I took pleasure in her society ' : 
and yet this sentence is so opposed to the natural way of ex- 
pressing themselves which the Greeks adopted, that we say, 
and say rightly, that it is not Greek. It is contrary to the 
idiom. Idiomatically, that is, talking as the Greeks talked, 
we should express that English idea quite differently, and 
say, fiboi^riv eKiiVT) ojuiXwy. 

It is clear that thoroughly to understand Greek idiom 
is a difficult thing, requiring long and careful study: and 
that in these notes, which are intended for young students, 
nothing more can be attempted than a general review of a 
few of the main differences between the English and the 
Greek natural mode of expression, so as to help the learner 
over some of the commonest and earliest difficulties he 
encounters in trying to tiu'u English prose into Greek 

prose. 
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ABSTEACT AND CONCEETE. 

§ 97. The first point that it is necessary to impress on 
those who are to translate English into Greek, is the great 
simplicity and directness of Greek as compared with 
English. Constantly we come to a sentence ia English 
expressed with abstract words to describe a concrete fact. 
This is so natural to us, that even in the simplest narratives 
abstract words and forms of expression are of frequent oc- 
currence. Thus we say, to quote the instance just given, 
' I took pleasure in her society,' where the Greeks said, ' I 
was pleased being with her.' Here in the English there 
are two abstract words ' pleasure ' and ' society,' both of 
which the Greek avoids. In translating this into Greek 
the thing to do is to neglect entirely the form in which the 
English sentence appears, and tMnla only of the fact which 
is being related: when that is clearly understood, then 
translate it into Greek in the simplest possible way. In 
this way, in this particular instance, we should arrive at 
the proper Greek phrase given above, ■^5o'/injv kmivrj oi^iX&v. 

§ 98. The above example is simple enough, and it might 
seem -perhaps that it was unnecessary to dwell further on 
the point. But as a matter of fact it takes long practice 
and close attention before the learner is quite safe upon 
this point. The instinct which makes us employ abstract 
terms in English is so fundamental in our language, that 
it turns up in almost infinite variety, and it is quite sur- 
prising what a large item this single point constitutes in 
the teaching of Greek prose. Over and over again- the 
learner will find he has noticed four or five such abstract 
phrases, and correctly turned them by resolving them into 
the concrete fact which they express, and yet that there 
are as many moreo^Ms^/jMcteSfiiP^* unnoticed, and so 
failed to resolve. It may be said with truth, that when 
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this point is so clearly grasped that no further mistakes 
are made in it, one great and most important stage in 
Greek composition has been already passed. And those 
who have paid attention to the teaching of composition 
■wiU further have observed the very great use which this 
matter is to the learner in clearing and strengthening his 
mind. The constant necessity under which he lies of 
recasting English sentences, of penetrating through the 
form to the substance, of analysing the real fact or thought 
conveyed, independently of the words which convey it, is a 
most valuable aid towards developing the logical and critical 
faculties, and stimulates accuracy of observation and clear- 
ness of thought to a remarkable degree. I have thought it 
best therefore to go somewhat more fully into this point, and 
to give more copious examples than is usually done, feeling 
convinced that this will prove of assistance to the student ; 
and it will be found that frequently in the earlier, and to 
some degree in the later exercises, the reader is referred to this 
explanation and to the instances here given, as the most con- 
venient means of helping him over difficulties of this class. 

§ 99. (1) Instances where the abstract word wOl be 
best expressed in Greek by a verb : 

He asked this question. tovto ijpsTo. 

I gave that answer, or ovtus aiTeKpivdiJ.r]v, or eKe- 
order. Aeuo-a. 

He took my advice. eTrdBeTo juoi. 

The combat began. ijpxovTo ixAxea^dai. 

She expressed her sur- 0avn6.((i,v itfn. 
prise. 

He announced the failure a-(j)aXr]vai e<i>r] & ejSovKevfTo. 
of his enterprise. 

He bragged of his ac- exauxaro oti yiyvda-Koi. 
quaintance with ..... 

He cast impuiaiio'M u§on^ "Karri^pei, or fiTLaro. 
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I am in fen-il of death. 

He gives trouble with his 
interfennce. 

Their eacfpectations were 
disappointed. 

According to our custom. 

We came to the relisf of. 

I regret my mistake. 

I saw to my sorrow, 
horror, surprise, etc. 

To take precautions. 

He was forming a plan of 
escape. 

I don't dispute his guilt. 

After their departure. 
Eejected this overture. 



Kivbvveijco inroOaveiv. 
•noXvTipayiJiov&v Xvnei. 

d)s el(&6aiJ.ev. 

rjXdoixev owms l3or]6oLnfv, or 

^or]0'q<rovTes. 
\viToi5/iat on oirus fjixapTOV. 
ibuv ekvnovy,r]v, ■qyavAKrovv, 

kOavixa^ov, etc. 
^vX.6,ss£fcrdat. ^ 

Iv v^ el}(e (pvyeXv. 

ovK aiiapvovixai. fxri ovk atriou 

elvai, , 
e-nei cnrrjXdov. 
OVK ijdekf TavTa irpdmiv, or 

h eTrrjyyeWovTO S^x*"'^""* 
70VT0VS ijSei (f>ikovVTas avrov. 



He had confidence in their 
affection. 

He knew of many combi- 
nations to assassinate. 

Attempt his rescue. 

He represented the ne- 
cessity of securing his friend- 
ship. 

To sacrifice his personal 
feelings, etc. 

Note. — It is perhaps as well to say that in this and the 
following sections the examples are selected (with a view 
to their practical utility) chiefly from the exercises : though 
care has been taken that they may be of a kind to be also 
generally instructiv^J^^t^^^c^mgo^. 



woWoiis fja-Oero ^vvofxoaav- 

ras, etc. 
wetpocrflai e^eXeiv, or (r&crai. 
e<jyri <f)C\ov eKewov itoulcrdai. 

beiv, 

a(j)ds h avTos e^ovXero, etc. 
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§ 100. (2) Instances where the abstract phrase will be 
best expressed by a participle in Greek. 

[A little reflection will show that there are many cases 
where an English phrase may be turned indifferently in 
two or three of these ways, e.g., either by participle or 
verb, or agaia by subordinate sentence : but this may be 
safely left to the learner's instinct or choice] : 

/ With astonishment (anger, elbov davfjiACoiv, or as before 

etc.,) I saw : iboov eOavix,a(pv. 

} He said with a smile. n^bidaas flire. 

-i Without speaking (shoot- ovbev dTrdv, ovk a<l>Leh to 

ing, etc.) j3e\os, etc. 

«^ In his absence he was con- nariKpidri airdv. 

demned. 

'i He went away with the airioxfro vTioaxoiJ-evos . . . 

promise to . . . 

Started in pursuit. • bidiovres, or bidKovres airi- 

bpajxav. 

i The country under p'owrw- r] yj^pa f) ap^oii-ivri vno . . 

ment of . . . 

S I learnt from his conver- biaXeypiJievov avTov efMadov. 

sation. 

'■* In doubt what to do . . . airopSiv tC xpv bpav. 

■ I After his arrival, after a^iK6y.evos, buTtv-qcras . . . 

dinner, etc. . . . 

[Or if the subject of the main verb is different] : 

a<^iKop,ivov, bet-nvrtcravTos ah' 

TOV . . . 

; : He perished in the en- p.o.-%pp,ivos airidave, 
gagement. 

(So ' on the field of battle, etc.) 

[Similarly with an infinity of expressions describing 
the circumstances, as, ' by trial,' -nHprnp-ivos ; ' after much 
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trouble/ iroXAa •n-oyjjeras ; ' by importunity/ \i,T!ap5>v, etc. 
' amid general silence/ -navriav o-tycovrajv.] 

I convicthim oi falsehood. fXiyxco avrov \jfevboiji,evov. 



He asked him his ohject in 
doing so. 

He was dispirited by the 
death of the dog. 

He repulsed their despe- 
rate attempts. 



ijpfTO TL ^OvXoiJLiVOS TUVTU 6/)0, 

yvoiis Oavovra tov niva r^dv- 
Kparep&s Treipcopiivovs es (j>vyr]v 

KadCcTTT]. 



§ 101. (3) Instances where an adjective will be used in 
Greek, the English substantive being simply often ignored: 



KaKd,, or huva TTd(r)(€W, 

TToXXa azibcoKa. 

abiKa Ttpdaacav . . Aare'iov, xa- 

pUvra kavTOV ■napi'^mv . . . 
a/x^io-/3?jTcS lu] ahwv elvai 

avTov. 
is biKaia SikACwv, or biKaios 

wv KpiTiis. 
evTVxris wv. 
<j)L\a)V TO, KaXd. 



' Suffer ill-treatment. 
T- I paid a large sum. 
•3 Behaving with cruelty, 

politeness, etc. 
i/ I dispute his guilt. 

1 By the justice of his judg- 
ments. 

o In a state oi felicity. 

' ' A lover of ieauty. 

[And similarly, many abstract expressions are done by 
the neut. adjective: as, 'the instability of fortune,' to 
aa-TdOixriTov Trjs ruxris ; ' expediency/ ro a-vpLcjiepov ; ' utility/ 
TO oi<j)iKi,iJ,ov : ' ambition,' to (fiik6Ti.iJ,ov. So in the phrase 
' The uncertainty of the prospect of success,' a triple abstract 
expression is neatly turned in Greek by to acpavls tov 
KaTopOdxreiv, a phrase of Thucydides, who in his speeches 
has many instances like the above]. 

The original inequality ovKeVt 6p,o[us ija-croves ■^a-av. 
was diminished. 

§ 102. (4.) Instances where the Greeks use a dependent 
clause; in these cgseg^J:]i^^ ;^ngHs^will be found often to 
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have the advantage in brevity, while the Greek is simpler. 
It is done : 

§ 103. {a) With oblique questions : as — 

' To consider the best (TKoire'iv ottcos apia-ra bpaa-ova-i. 
method of doing. 

J. He explained the origin, 
source, etc. 

^ I knew the purpose of his 
action. 

'' No one can tell the num- 
ber, the size, the extent, the 
nature, etc. 

\ Imagine my delight. 

'i I perceived his condition. 
I asked about the time of 
punishment. 

i Seeing the occurrence. 

* They revealed his hiding- 
place. 

't He acquainted them with 
their destination. 

Thank him for his noble 
conduct. . 

> The trumpet gave signal 
for the duties of the day. 



e^riyqa-aro OTtoOev ravra ye- 
yove. 

l}8ri tC apa biavoilrai ravra 
bp&v, 

ovbels oiSe btroi, oiroaos, . . . 
o-noXos . . . and similar ob- 
lique interrogatives. 

evdvp-iicrOai. ^^e(m/b)s rja-Orjv. 

fj(Tdop.7}v oTTcas bidKeirai. 

ripop,riv TTOTe bioi bt.Kr]v bovvai. 

lbb)V TL ylyverai. 

^yyukav onov KiKevdits etrj. 

. . . OTTCl loiev. 



cos yevvaia 



eTTaiveiv avrov 

ebpaae. 
bia craXTTLyyos e<rrni.aiveTO o,ti 

kKacTTOTe beoi yeveaOai. 
eypa\^€ ms ^Kfflora eyeveTO. 



^ He described the details. 

§ 104. (6) With conjunctions. 
' He devised the following roiovbe 
plan of escape. 
?• I must provide for the 
contingency of his coming. 
3 He had need of "his ser- 
vices. 

Digitized by Microsp^ is suitable, 



ejJ.r)ya.vri(TaTo ha 
eK<j)vyoL. 
(pvXaKTiov p.01 rjv i\dji. 

fK€lVOV TTpOvdvueiTO faVTM 

vTrr]pfTfiv, or whatever 
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L ^ They are brave in any hyoBoi ci,vbpes dal Khv otiovv 

. contingency. yivqiai, or ey itavra. 

) He took the first oppor- eirei irp&Tov olo's t -^v. . . 

tunity of. , . 

(!; (Drive them to despair) tl otJrws &Kaipo>s pCa xp^- 

by such an illtimed exercise <raw7o,orsoniesuch phrase. 
of vigour. 

§ 105. (c) Again with relatives. 

(He continued) his narra- h eXeye. 
tive. 

A man of his acquaint- avrip ns os yv&pifxos ^v. 
ance. 

§ 106. (5.) Instances where in English the subject is 
inanimate or abstract, while in Greek it is the person who 
does the thing. 

His hopes were raised by ravra aKoicras &ved(ip<rri(re. 
the news. 
Precautions were taken to eyXa^ovvro jxy'i ttcos . . . 

prevent. 
' His escperience had taught vtt' ejjmeipCas oTo's r' ^v Kaia- 
him to observe. voeii: 

Hu/manitv would have -navrai I8« hv ^evov bi)(e<rQai. 
afforded refuge to strangers. 
J Had not a danger threat- si ix-q Kivhvvov e'm^<r6eT0. 

ened him. 
;, His influence would aid -neia-eiv rjixeWe ovros toTs 
the ivish of the senate. jSovXevTois Gvp.-npoQvp.ovp.i- 

vos. 
'f (Fearing) lest old feelings p.r] ttjs irpoTepov cfitXCas ava- 
of kindness should revive. pLvrjcrdelev. 

The approach of night se- wktos einyevopivrfs ecra- 
cured them. Digitized by Microso^fxav. 
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' His generosity won their 
affection. 

The gratitude he thus won 
excited him to . . . 

Had not fortune inter- 
vened. 

Some plan is in progress. 

This eoc/pedition destroyed 
their reputation. 

His/a^e^asjTeporied. . . 

Their increased numbers 
struck him. 

Their orders were limited 
to the delivery of the mes- 
sage. 

The distance retarded her 
proceedings. 

The urgency of his need 
was such that. . . . 



ovTons ayados JjJ' more crcpobpa 

e(j)i,\etTo. 
ToiavTr)vb€ \apiv evpa>viJ.a\\ov 

TTpovdvjJ.eiTO. 
et./x^ KdoXvpid 71 eyiviTO, etc., 

or (KooXvero. 
fj,i]XavSvTaC ri. 
ol be ovTOd <T<}>aX.fVTes tjttovs bi] 

eyevovTO ru d^tco/zaTt. 
JjyyeiXav ndvrjKOTa. 
KaT€v6r]a-e -nKdovas yevoy.i- 

vovs. 
ovbiv aXXo etpjjro avrols irA?):' 

Aeyetz/ to, iTreaTaXfXfva. 

Ppabvrepov eTrpacrcre ravra 

TOcrovTov avovcra. 
ovTco cr(j)6bpa ebu toore. . . . 



SENSE. 

§ 107. We have seen that one great difference between 
the' idiom of Greek and English lies in the fact that the 
Greeks preferred often to express in the concrete what we 
express in the abstract. This is a very important point, 
and the learner will constantly have to be reminded of it. 

There are many other ways, however, besides this, in 
which the greater complexity and artificiality of much 
English writing (especially in more modern times,) is 
unsuited to Greek idiom, and requires to be recast in the 
translating. 

It is a good general rule, therefore, whenever the learner 
has to translate into Greek any EngHsh phrase at all 
artificial or idioma^c-i^ge^^m^^l composition except 
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the simplest narrative — to accustom himself always to 
think of exactly what the fact is that is heing related, and to 
shake himseK quite free from the form in which (in the 
English) that fact is conveyed. If he clearly grasps the 
notion that everything is best put into Greek ia the 
simplest and most direct way, he will at once make a great 
improvement in his style, and he saved from falling into 
innumerable unnaturalnesses of expression, which may be 
quite logically and grammatically correct, without being 
idiomatic : that is without being good Greek. 

§ 108. Put into the shortest form, the rule will be, 
think of the sense. 

It may seem superfluous to advise a course that is so 
obvious in translating : but anybody who has had ex- 
perience in teaching, or even has advanced a little way in 
learning, composition in the dead languages, will know 
how often at first one is tempted to translate the words, 
without thinking of the sense. People who only know 
one language often read and even use language themselves- 
with only a general and approximate idea of what the 
words convey : and one of the most necessary things in 
translation is to weigh accurately and examine closely, 
before attempting to turn it, the precise meaning of the 
English. 

It win be best, as in the case of the Abstract and Concrete, 
to give several instances of .the ways in which phrases thus 
require recasting, to bring them to a sufficiently plain state- 
ment of fact to suit the Greek idiom. These will be drawn 
partly from the earlier exercises, and partly also from the 
later ones. 

§ 109. ^ (1) Some of these will depend on the brevity or 

elliptical nature of the English. 

In these cases the learner soon gets to feel a quahn in 
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translating literally : and when that stage is reached, then 
his attention is awake, and he soon masters this point. 

I send to inquire. 



I have to do a thing. 
He did his best to . . . 
I am to be married. 
It was sure to succeed. 



we/ATTft) rous ■TTeucrofyiej'ouy, or 

ooTts TrevcreTM. 
bet fxe bpav. 
Tidari ij,r))(avfi ^XP^''" '2c7-e . . . 

KaTopd&craL (or fut.) ■^fxeWe. 



§ 110. (2) Some will be due to the metaphorical or 
picturesque instincts of English. 

Here a caution is necessary. If the metaphor is im- 
portant, if the word is chosen consciously to convey the 
metaphor, and it is a real loss to the piece to omit it, then 
it is best to attempt to convey it in Greek. But much 
more often the metaphor is a worn-out one : i.e., the word 
is used to express the plain meaning, without any one 
noticing or attending to the metaphor : in this case the 
SENSE must be given and the metaphor abandoned. 

(See note on metaphors below, where the matter is fully 
explained.) 



He came ojf the victor. 
He took no end of trouble. 



They cast about -them. 
He engrossed the conver- 
sation. 

Night d7'ew ok. 

It cost much laboivr to get. 

In my eyes he is the wisest. 

He was made a laughing 

stock. 



evUria-e simply. 

iroA.Aa i'n6vrj<re, or ovb^v ovk 

eSpacre, or Ttavrl Tponia 

eireiparo, etc. 
€(tk6iiovv. 
Iiovos ail eAeye, or ovTtoTe 

eTra'ueTo Xa\&v, etc. 

OVK aViV TtoWoV TTOVOV (K- 

Tr](T6.p.r)V. 
r]yovp.ai ... or ejnij yvdjxri.Qtc. 
yeXoloi eyivcTo. 
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To maintain absolute 
silence. 

The prophecy came true. 

They won the day. 
Died on the/eM of battle. 
Lay hands on a person. 

Keep your eye on him. 
Eeceive with open arms. 
Matters were now ripe. 

To break his word. 

His mind was haunted by 
a dread. 

Silence reigned through 
the rooms. 

It will be fatal to look 
back. 

He raised the standard of 
revolt. 

§ 111. (3) Often the chan 
positions in one language or 

To come /or judgment 

No one of my time. 

Died of the plague. 

Made an additional offer- 
ing. 

I charge with stealing. 

My hopes were raised by 
the announcement. 

It is for me to do it. \ 

It was for the king to [ 



a-iy&v avex^crdai, or crm-n&v 

hiaieXew, etc. 
6 xPWI^°s eyivf.ro, or eVe- 

kia-Of]. 
eKpdrrja-av, etc. 
f.iaxo/.iez'os imidave. 
I3i,d^ecrdai, or jSiot'toj xPW^o.t 

TlVl. 

imaKonei, etc. 

(f)i\i,Ka)s bexecrdai.. 

f.Toi.p.a ijv a%avTa, or -nape- 

CTKevaaTO ro TTpayp-a. 
e^a-nwrav h V7reo-)(C70. 
e'^eTrA^a-crero del (j)ol3ovfiwos. 

iv fi<rv)(ia ^v irdvTa to, oIkt]- 

fjMTa. 
d-noKvovvTos emCvov ircLvra 

awoAetrat. 
<t)ai'fp&s aTtiCTTr]. 

ge depends on the use of pre- 
other : see Prepositions.' 

TrapeXOeiv iirl rfiv KpCaiv. 

ovbfls Tmv €7r' eiJ,ov. 

v6cr<a airedave. 

Ttpbs TovTOLS aWo rt eOvcre. 

ainoD/xai . . . &s l/cAe\|re, 
iir^Xma-e jne d/nayyeCXas. 

efxav eoTi hpav. 

ToC ^a(nkiats eori ReXeCtroi. 



order. 
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§ 112. (4) A great many are pure turns of phrase peculiar 
to one special language. 



As well as ever. 
So to speak. 

No sooner had . . . than . . 
He was heard to say. 
What do you mean hy 
going away ? 

"What makes you think? 

Not consistent, with his 
hoTwur. 

He was thought the per- 
sonification of evil. 

He had the magnanimity 
to respect him. 

Demanded honourable 
terms of peace for his ran- 
som. 

His only chance was to 
depart. 

He fell a sacrifice to his 
enemy's temper. 

They fled to the nearest 
buildings. 

In the hour of need he 
deserted me. 

Their hearts were set on . . . 

They threw themselves on 
his mercy. 

To lose no time in doing. 

The decision often changed 



hands. 



ovx fjorcrov rj TTporepov. 

(OS fTTOs flirelv. 

eirel rd^^tora . . . tots brj . . . 

TjKovov avTov XiyovTos. 

tL povXojXfvos aiifpxfi. ; 

ri fxaduiv voiJ-iCeis ; (see Par- 
ticiples.) 
airrxpov rjv, or ovk a^iov 

TOiorvTOV avbpos. 
TrdvTav /BbeKvpcararos, or deois 

e\6i(rTos i<l)aiveTO eu'ai. 
oirco }xeyaK6dvp.os f^v ware 

e-naiviiv. 
a-novbas ij^iov em KaXois 

TTOieXcrOai,, &(tt€ i\fvdepov 

a.<pe'ivai, avTov. 
ovTO) ixovov av e^eqbuye el, etc., 

or simUar phrase. 
XO-^fTtaCvovTOS cKeCvov Trore 

airdKeTO. 
e<pvyov b>s eKaaTos rt oiK?;/.ia 

Iboi. 
TTpovbooKi ixe ixaXta-ra beojievov. 

use eviOvp-oj, etc. 
iveboaav eavrovs. 

(pdaaaL hpacravres, or ois 

bvvaiVTO TaxtcTTa. 
•RokXaKis ibei &\\ovs aWon 
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To be on the point of 



doing. 



Made for the shelter of 
the forest. 

He lost sight of the island. 
Sorrow sate on every face. 



With the gold on his 
person. 

Eeady to serve with his 
life. 

Stand upon niceties (be 
punctilious.) 

Words grew high between 
them. 

Give the alarm. 

Lay stress on the letter of 
the law. 

His hands were strength- 
ened. 



jxiXXiiv bpav. 

(is TTjV v\i]v KaTi(j)vye. 

ovKiTi kdpa ras vqarovs. 
TTavTes ij3apvvovTO rfj m/ret, or 
(f>avepol qaav bvaBvp-ovvTis, 

etc. 

l^tOi' TOV xpvo'ov. 

Koi a.TToOave'iv idiKcov vmp 

avT&v. 
a.Kpij3o\oyoviJiaL. 

iiTLKpaivovTO bLaXfyoixevoi, or 

some such phrase. 
i^eyelpeiv, or dyyeiAat to 

TTpayp.a, etc. 
d/cfi4/3£s )(^pi]a-dai. T(S v6iJ,(p, 

i6dp(Tri(T€, or tovto ddpcros 
irapeixe, etc. 



§ 113. (5) Several again are further developments of the 
principle of Abstract and Concrete treated abov.e. The 
advice to the student is always : Get down to the fact, the 
thing done hy the person, and you are safe. 



To make his advance less 
interrupted. 

His journey was an un- 
reasonable adventure on an 
improlaUe design. 



iva r\(T(!ov KOoXvoiTO Trpoicov. 

avoriTWs eSoKet apixijcrOai i<f> 
a ovK (Ikos rjv cKTeAeVat, or 
some such turn. 



He was disapporaijIisiAy M/ow^bfe^is dirpoo-SoK^rajs hvxe 
unexpected accidents, etc. ff^aAeis. 
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This news was far from 
removing their suspicions. 

He rejected the advice of 
several. 

A work on which their 
safety depended. 

He retained complete 
presence of mind. 

Who ever was the author 
of the mischief. 

He used the language of 
rebellion. 

To prevent confusion 
arising in chance conflicts. 

It suited their situation 
and quality. 

According to the system 
of ancient warfare. 

He perceived the resist- 
ance he might expect. 

In order to cover his per- 
fidy. 

His conduct was open to 
the suspicion of concert . . . 

No extremity would make 
them fail, (they said). 

Nothing but invincible 
courage could have enabled. 

The passions of the people 
proved stronger than their 
-principles. 



ravra nvdoiievoi oiix rjaa-ov 

VTTciTTTiVOV. 

TTokK&v veLdovToiv ovK ■^OeXf. 

ipyov ov e'8et iipos to aacjia- 
Xeis elvaL, or & eKreXeVat 
ebei rj fj.ri atr^aXeis etvat. 

ovbaiJ,&s eTapd)(6r\. 



ocrns rfV 6 dStK^cras. 



vfipiCe rois Adyots d>s aTTO- 

<XT7)Cr6p,(VOS. 

Lva p,r] eiKTJ a-Vfi.p,i^avTes rapa- 

iTTLTribeLov ■qv tolovtois ye ovctl 

Kol ovTca bLaKeip,4voLS. 
m eldiOicrav ol -ndkai -noKe- 

IXOVVTSS. 

■paOfTO \xeQ' 6(T)js Sura/jiecos 

avTidTiivai fxiXKoiev. 
tva pri (fiavepos yevoiro irpo- 

bdrrjs &v, (or use KavSavui). 
ToiavTa eTTOtet (More etKorws 

imumTevero rois iroXfpCoLS 

a-vpi!pa(T(Teiv. 
oi/c h,v (r(pa\i]Vai ovb' av et 

TL yivoiTo, 
0118' hv ibvvqOr] el pf] aperfi 

d^o-crjj7ps ^i*. 
6 6e brjpos ovtoi iOvpovro 

ware koI tov 6elov (or lijs 

bUrjs) oXiyuipeiv. 



§ 114. (C) OtheWgiexed eljiiM/ctesdte vagueness of phrase, 
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alludveness of style, etc., compared with the simple pre- 
cision of the Greek. 



He conquered his feel- 
ings, (i.e. anger). 

They dreaded the effect 
of such a tone upon him. 

The general by the ra- 
pidity of his movement. 

It moved them more to 
see, . . 

Their motives were ques- 
tioned. (Meaning corrup- 
tion.) 

There is no reaction. 

(Meaning, in desire for 
the scheme.) 

The language he used is 
indescribable, (i.e. he swore 
fearfully). 

No one appeared, (i.e. came 
forward). 



KOTf 0-)(6 TOP XOi^OV. 

iSfboUfcrav /x^ Toiavra A/cov- 

cras xaXsTtaivoi. 
6 arpar-qyos dacrcrov iiraya- 

yiov TO arp&Tivixa. 
r\yav6.KT0vv jxaWov Ibdvres. 

iTrr]Ti&vTO avrovs ms al(T\po- 
KepSety etev, or is 



apjj,ivovs. 
ovhev jxedeaTijKaaiv &v iiro- 
dovv. 

Oavfiaa-Ctos &s ^koibopeiTo Kai 
ia)(eT\[aCe. 

ovbels TtaprjX6e, 



§ 115.— THE NEGATIVES. 

There are two negatives in Greek, jx-q, and ov. Fully to 
understand the difference between them, so as to be certain 
always to use them right, and to be able to explain all the 
exceptional and subtle usages, is a matter of some difficulty, 
which the learner must not expect to grasp completely till 
he has progressed a considerable way in Greek, At the 
same time it is necessary, even for elementary Greek com- 
position, to understand something about the subject, and 
the outline of the principle may be given in tolerably 
simple language, so as to help the learner at least over a 

good many mfficulties.. .^. ,, ... ,^ 
° •' Digitized by Microsoft® 

awo. o. p.] F 
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% 116. The difference between ov and \i.r\ may be stated 
broadly, as follows : 

ov is used in those clauses which appear as negative 
statements; fi-q is used in those clauses which appear as 
negative conceptions. 

That this is an abstract way of putting the point, which 
is quite certain to produce very little impression on the 
learner at first, is unfortunately inevitable. But the way 
to grasp the subject is to look closely at the various usages, 
and then recur to the definition ; and so to continue com- 
paring the facts with the definition until the principle 
which determines the facts becomes rooted in the mind. 
And it is not at all difficult to become familiar with many, 
or indeed most, of the commoner usages, and so to proceed 
gradually to a fuUer understanding of the rarer and subtler 
applications. 

It will be best, therefore, to give tolerably full examples 
of the various ways in which ov and juj? are used, and so to 
give shape and substance to what would otherwise be only 
a barren formula. 

§ 117. Kemember, then, oi is used in those clauses which 
appear as negative statements. 

Thus: 

Nothing happens. ovb^v ylyverai. 

You must not do it. ov xpri bpav. 

I should not have come. ovk &v ^\6ov. 

It cannot be that you will oiiK etrO' oircos ovk eTrapKea-eis 

not help me. /not. 

He announced that no- aini-yyei\ev ovbeva irapeXvai, 

body was there. or •napovra. 

I perceive that no one ala-6Avoixai ovbiva elbora. 
knows. 

Will you not go ^.Digitized by Mg^RSgfUj . 
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I asked her why she had ^po>?jj/ avr^v tC oi^k iTroirjae. 
not done it. 

Although I had nothing fTtXovrovv Kul-nep ovbh> ex^ov. 
I was rich. 

[Special idioms are cv (f^fii, ' I say that . . . not,' ovk iHs, 
' I advise not,' ovk dftoJ, ' I beg you not.'] 

§ 118. Observe that we have used the word statement to 
include interrogative sentences. 

§ 119. Observe also, that ov is still used, and not jutj, 
when the sentence is put obliquely. The fact that the 
statement (or question) is reported, makes no difference to 
the negative. (This is very important, because the rule is 
often so stated as to beguile the learner into believing 
that the Oratio Obliqua turns ov into }i.rj.) 

% 120. On the other hand, fxr) is used where the clause 
appears as a negative conception. 

This is chiefly divisible into such heads as sentences 
ex^x%ssmgp%rpose,consequen<x,proMlition,petition{o\)\iqu.&), 
condition, iiidefinite, and such ideas. The main usages are 
given below under their respective heads. 

§ 121. (1) Purpose. 

In order that I might not tva ju?) bp6,cTatiM. 
do it. 

So after oirm and coy, and in all Final and Delib. sen- 
tences. 

§ 122. (2) Precaution, suspicion, etc. 

I fear this may happen. Se'Soixa ;:.i^ yivrjTai tovto. 
Mind you don't do it. opa o'lrojs fj-ri irotjjo-eis. 

Digitized by fl^Sfo W^^^"^'"* 1"^ ^oiif,<TeLS. 
I suspect he may come. vTtovTivm ixri eXdji, 
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[So even after neutral words like ' expect/ ' think,' 
where there is any notion otfear ov precaution.] 

There was expectation of Trpoa-boKia ^v /htj ti veb^repi- 
revolution. aaxri. — Thuc. 

§ 123. (3) Closely allied to this is what we may call the 
interrogative and elliptical use of fjirj, 

(a) Perhaps this may be jj,}] tovto aXrjdfs fj (or even 
or is true. earC.) (Common in Plato, 

etc.) 
Here, probably, originally some verb is omitted : ' see, 
consider whether this may not be, is not, true.' This is 
equally good in the negative form, thus : 

Perhapsr this may not be fi?) tovto ovk a\r]dh fi. 
trua 

(b) Did you do it ? ixrj eiroujcras tovto ; 

[Probably originally also an elliptical phrase, ' whether 
you may not have done it ?' a more delicate way of asking.] 

§ 124. (4) Prohibition (with Pres. Imp. or Aor. Subj.) 
Don't do it. jujj 8pS, or /x^ hp&arjs. 

§ 125. (5) So in the obligm negative petition. 

I asked him not to do it. ^rrjo^a avrov /u^ &pav. 

And similarly after aU allied words, as ^ovko^iai, deXu>, 
KfXeijQ), bei, xpr], &<f)e\ov, avdyKri, etc. 

§ 126. (6) Consequence. 

They were so ignorant as ovtchs AnaOeh fjcxav &(TTe 
to know nothing. f^jjSei' dbevai. 

[It is instructive to compare this with the usage of 
(Sore with ov, when not the natural but the actual con- 
sequence is relatedp«Wje?^%eM'ctfe9ft®egative conception is 
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abandoned for the negative statement, there being a narrative 
stress on the fact occurring : 

They were so ignorant o{!ra>s a[i.o.Qii<i fja-av ffxrre 
that (as a fact) they knew ovbiv picrav. [See § 51.J 



nothing. 



§ 127. (7) Condition. 
If you don't come. 
If I were not to do it. 
If I had not been there. 



fl iJ,r) bpacraiixi. 
ei ixfi Trap^v. 



§ 128. (8) Indefinite. 

"Whenever you don't eat. orav yn^ (jidyris. 

AH who were not rich. oVot ixri irXoi/o-ioi elev. 

[ocrot ov irXova-wi rjo-av is quite good Greek, but means 
' all those definite persons who, as a fact, were not rich ' : 
again negative statement substituted for negative con- 
ception.] 

So, 

Those who are not iU. 01 )M} voaovvre?. 

[ol ov votTovvTes is possible Greek, but means ' certain 
special not diseased persons ' : neg. statement. The other is 
generic : ' the class of not diseased persons ' : neg. concep- 
tion.'] 

§ 129. (9) Negative conception g&Q.e,xz\lj. 

We cannot conceive non- ov bwajxiQa ivvodv to ixij ov. 
entity. 

I failed owing to 
being clever. 



not 



It is disgraceful that no 



i(r<f)aX.r]v bia to jxtj. crocpos 

etvai. 
alcrxpov ju.ijSeVa ilhivai. 
one should know. 

[Here 'the not-being,' 'my not being clever,' 'the 
notion of nobody kB)^fBiBg/5yai0efcrdli«€negative conceptions ; 
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and generally \i.-f\ is used so, wherever a sentence is treated 
as a substantive, which is very common in Greek] 

§ 130. Under this head too, it will be clearest to class 
those instances of \n] which occur where, in English, we 
have no negative, sometimes called the redundant /xtJ. 

The principle is easily explained : 

In English we say, ' I deny that he did it.' 

In Greek, if you use a negative word like ' I deny ' with 
a subordinate sentence, the subordinate sentence must have 
a negative too ; the feeling no doubt being that the total 
result (which is negative) ought to be conveyed by the 
subordinate clause, as weU as by the main verb. 

A few instances are subjoined : 

I deny that he did it. aTrapvovixai ju^ knsivov bpaaai. 

I dispute the existence of a.iJ,<pi(Tl3rj7 Z ij.tj etvai tovto. 
this. 

They hindered me from eKcoXvudv /^e jirj ikOeZv. 
coming. 

§ 131. Further, the commoner usages of double nega- 
tives ought to be set down, in order that the learner may 
get some idea of the whole subject. 

ov fxr}. 

(a) Will you not forbear ov jxri ipkvapri(Tei.s ; 
to talk nonsense ? 

{lj.ri, because of the idea of avoiding the action : nega- 
tive conception.) 

(&) There is no chance of ov p.ri ikdji. 
his coming. 

(Elliptical : the negative form of § 123 a. Lit., There is 
no fear, no question, no chance of his coming : a strong 
form of denial.) 

§ 132. fj,rj ov. 

Just as in § 130 W^S'y'>tW^°W^egative verb (forbid, 
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deny, prevent, dispute, etc.), requires the negative in 
Greek to be expressed in the dependent clause, in ordei 
to satisfy the Greek demand for clearness and complete- 
ness ; so, if the main verb is further negatived (actually 
or virtually), the jix^ of the dependent clause is changed 
into \iir\ ov. 

I don't, deny his doing it. ovk oLirapvovixai firi ovk iKdvov 

bpacrai. 

I don't dispute the exist- ovk aix<pi(j^7]T& jxr] ova etvai. 
ence of this. tovto. 

They did not hinder me ov< iKdXvcrdv ni ixtj ovk 
from coming. ekddv. 

What hinders my com- n' Kiakvu firj ovk eXOilv ejue ; 
ing ? (= nothing hinders). 

In certain writers it is sufficient that in the principal 
clause the word shaU be a word not strictly negative, but 
describing shame, horror, blame, or some such semi- 
negative idea, to change the /^tj of the dependent clause 
into fjirj ov. 

It is great folly not to ttoXX?) Hvoia jxr] ovx fiyeicrOai. 
think. —Plat. Symp. 

It is disgraceful not to be alaxpov nt?j 011 ■npodviiei(T6ai. 
zealous. — Plat. Theaet. 

Thus the general rule for the use of p,ri ov is this : 
Wherever the negative of the dependent clause is /^^ there, 
if the main clause be further negatived, /^^ will change to 
li.ri ov. 

Note. — The Greeks repeat the negative in such sentences 
as 'He took nothing ever from anybody,' ovhiv iXafiev 
ovbiiTOTe Trap' ovbevos. 

CONlsrEOTION. 

§ 133. It is very important to notice the connection of 
sentences in. the ordinary Greek prose styles. In English, 
so many writers ade^eta/^jdMrjaJatei, abrupt, pithy, curt 
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style, where the effect is produced by a series of touches 
or details, in no grammatical connection with each other, 
that it is necessary to observe the complete diflerence of 
Greek in this matter. 

It is scarcely too much to say, that in a Greek narrative 
every sentence is connected with what goes before, in one 
way or other. 

§ 134. {a) In the first place, with the assistance of 
participles and dependent clauses, a great many facts are 
told in one sentence. 

Take a sentence chosen quite at random from Thucy- _ 
dides (4. 74.) : 

01 h\ k-nnhy] kv rats dpyaZs eyevovTO \ Koi k^iTaariv ottXoiv 
fTrotTjcrauro, | Staori^aires tovs X6)(ovs \ i^eXe^avTO tcov re 
i\9p&v Koi ot eboKovv iJ,d\LcrTa ^vixirpa^ai to, irpos tods 
'AdrjvaCovs &vbpas as eKarov, | koI tovtmv Tiipi dvayKacyavres 
Tov brjiiov ■^(j)ov (fjavepdv bbeveyKeXv, | ois KaTeyvda-Orjaav \ 
iKTiwav, I KoX fs 6\iyap\Lav rd juaAtora KarffTTrja-av Triv 
•noKiv. 

Here, independently of smaller subdivisions which might 
in places be made, there are eight distinct actions de- 
scribed by verbs or participles. Now in English, it is 
quite conceivable, if the book were written in one of the 
more modern styles, that this one sentence might appear 
somewhat as follows : 

'No sooner, however, had they been appointed, than 
they held a levy of the army. They drew up the various 
companies apart from each other, and selected certain of 
their private enemies, and those who were supposed to be 
most implicated in the recent dealings with the Athenians.. 
These amounted to about a hundred men. They then 
forced the people to pass a public vote of condemnation 
upon them ; and \N\Siwt<^ifMS&!'^!^@^ condemned, they put 
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them to death. This done, they established a more oligar- 
chical form of government in the city.' 

Notice here : In the Greek there are only fkm principal 
verbs, i^iXi^avTo, eKTfivav, Karia-T-q'yav, all the other facts 
being conveyed in subordinate clauses of various kinds. In 
the English there are no less than seven main verbs. 

It is clear that, in translating into Greek, we have to apply 
the reverse process, and often group the sentences more 
together, by dint of using participial clauses, and conjunc- 
tional clauses, according as they seem to fall in naturally. 
This is especially the case when, as in the instance given 
above, we are following the successive acts of the same 
main subject ; but even where, in English, different subjects 
come in, they may often be, by a slight recasting of the 
sentence, really grouped round the main subject, or at any 
rate coupled to it by conjunctions, or the invaluable genitive 
absolute. Skill and accuracy in grouping sentences in a 
natural Greek manner can only be acquired by reading and 
carefully observing the Greek writers' narratives ; and the 
vivid descriptions of Thucydides are especially instructive. 
One very great help to this will be found to be the reverse 
process of translating Greek from time to time on paper, 
not into the same continuous and complex style, but into 
the natural and more jerky and curt English. 

§ 135. Q>) But also the learner must carefully notice 
the connection of sentences witfi ec(ch other. Nothing is 
so commonly neglected by the beginner in Greek prose as 
the necessary linldng of sentences together, -whether by 
particles or otherwise. 

Again, let us convince ourselves of this by taking a 
casual narrative chapter of Thucydides, and writing down 
all the be^nnings of sentences ; i.e., all the new starts 
which he makes aft^F'Wc^s'^ffFfffi stops. Any teacher 
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will find this practical proof a simple and fin ally, effective 
way of inducing those whom he teaches to imitate their 
authors in this point. 

Let us take for example Thucydides, 4. 27, the famous 
chapter about Kleon and Nikias at Athens ; and if we 
write down all the begiimings of the sentences after full 
stops or colons, they will be found as follows : 

kv 8e rats 'AQrjvai^ — nAvTaiv 8e — koI ixireix^Xovro — Kkicoi 
be — irapaivovvraiv b'k — koI yvoiis — Kal h NiKiav. That is, 
be four times, km three times. 

Or again. Chapter 29 : 

KoX iravra — tov be — oi yap crTpaTi&Tai — koI avrQ — Ttporepov 
p.ev yap — iroXXa yap — a(f>iaL p.ev yap — eit' eKeivois yap — ei 
b' av — Kavdavew re. That is, yap five times j Koi twice ; 
be twice ; re once. 

In no single case is there a sentence unconnected. And 
rfhe same, with the rarest possible exceptions, would be 
found to be the case whatever passages of Greek narrative 
were chosen. 

§ 136. The commonest connectioffs are naturally — 

KoX, b'k (and rarely re), ' and ' (where be is second word). 

aWa, ' but.' 

ovv, Toivvv (or often 6?)), ' therefore,' (both second words) ; 
if a very emphatic word is wanted to stand first, roiyapovv 
is used. 

yap, ' for ' (second word). 

fxevTOL, ' however ' [second word). 

For others, see the Index of Particles, etc. 

§ 137. One cautPdSMIr W°(?6li:ved, and that is with 
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reference to \tkv as a connecting particle. \ikv connects the 
clause in which it occurs with what follows only ; it always 
looks forward to a 8e in a suhsequent clause to answer to 
it. It is, therefore, no use as a connecting particle with 
what precedes, and if it is found at the beginning of a 
sentence, some other particle will be found with it. 

Thus, turning over the fourth book of Thucydides again, 
we find \>^v appearing at the beginning of sentences as 
follows : 

Xpovov fxev odv — (7(j)Ca-L jxev yap — irporepov p.iv yap — ol fxkv 
hr] — Koi Bdrros fikv — Koi es pkv avhpas. 

In every case with some other particle to couple it to 
the preceding part. 

§ 138. (c) A word should be said also about the relative 
connection. Those who have learned to write Latin prose 
have got so accustomed to beginning sentences with tarns 
like these : 

Quae quum ita essent. 
Quod ubi senserunt. 
Qua re perfecta, etc. 

and the relative forms such a neat and close connection, 
that they are liable to do the same in Greek. But the 
relative is not tised as a connection between sentences in 
Greek under ordinary circumstances ; except in sentences 
of the following kind, where previous facts or arguments 
are summed up : 

& 8^ yvovTfs. 5>v br] fveKa. 

h kvdviiovp.evoi. h etSwy, ctkoitcoi', etc. 

[Also in a few short phrases like S>v a<^LKop,iv(i>v (Thuc), 
the common oirsp koX eyivero ('which actually occurred,' 
of events foreseen oj^^^^p^g^^^Jg^' wov<ra (Plat.), SOev 
yiyveTai (Plat.) and bi o.] 
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§ 139. (3) A word should be said too about ware as a 
connection. In English after mentioning a number of 
facts or grounds leading up to an action or a conclusion, 
we often continue (after a full stop) thus : ' Accordingly 
they decided . . .' or ' And so they departed . . .' In 
Latin this would be itague or igitur. In Greek this may 
be neatly done by dJore, used without altering anything 
else in the sentence. 

Thus, after a full stop : 

Accordingly the matter (Sore to epyov Ttpovx^pwe. 
prospered . . . — Thug. 8. 68. 

Therefore (they said) not &(TTe ovbe tovtovs x^V""^ 
even these were worse . . . ehai. — Thug. 8. 76. 

[An excellent instance ; for the accus. infin. here is due 
to the Oratio Obliqua, not to cSo-re, else it woiild be fx?)Se.] 

See Section 59. 



TENSES. 

§ 140. Greek like the English is very rich in tenses, 
and the usage of them is . to a great extent very closely 
analogous in the two languages : but there are some 
differences, of which it will be well to present the most 
important. 

§ 141. (1) Aorist in oblique moods. 

The first thing that strikes any one who carefiilly looks 
at the Greek verb, and compares the tenses with English, 
is that there is in the subjunctive, optative, imperative, 
infinitive, not one tense, but two, the present and aorist, 
which are used apparently at first sight without difference 
of meanin" Digitized by Microsoft® 
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Thus: 

That I may do it. ha hp&, or ha hp&<T(a. 

That I might do it. ha hpio-qv, or tva hpaaanxt.. 

Do it. hpa, or hpa(rov. 

To do it. tpav, or Spao-ai. 

where a distinction seems to he made in Greek which we 
do not make in English. 

The first notion a learner gets into his head, is that the 
aorist in these moods is somehow past. This is a complete 
mistake, and must be carefully guarded against. 

The learner should get the conception that the only 
difference between the aorist and present in any mood 
except the indicative* is the rather fine distinction between 
the act regarded as a single occurrence, not considering it 
as protracted (aorist), and the act regarded as extended in 
time (present). 

Thus: 

ivoarja-ai, to fall sick.' 
vocnlv, ' to be sick.' 
i evTvxwo-h ' to get good luck.' 
I evTvxelv, ' to be lucky.' 
I Ttddeiv, ' to urge.' 
I ireto-ai, ' to prevail.' 

In these cases and others like these there is a real 
difference due to the tense ; for from the nature of the 
verb the act beginning or the act completed is different 
from the process : so here it is necessary to use one rather 
than the other. But with many verbs it is not so ; and 



* Note. — It sliould perhaps be mentioned as an obvious exception to 
the above statement about the aorist, that where an indieatwe aorist is 
turned by Oratio Obliqua into In^itiiie, Optative, or Partieiple, the idea 
of past-ness will naturaUJ^eBoti^Mcrosoft® 
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there it is obvious, (and there are a vast number of cases), 
that it is quite indifferent which we use : either would do 
equally well. In many cases, again, one would be, not 
necessary, but .more natural than the other: and it is 
desirable to get into the habit of thinking which is the 
most natural, and always having them both ready to use. 

The beginner usually employs the aorist far too little, 
because, as he thinks from English to Greek, he thinks of 
Xafx^avfiv, Xajx^dvoijxi, kajx^dvaxn, before XajSelv, \dfioip,i, 
Xd^com. And the only way to get to use the Greek tenses 
in a natural manner is to notice and imitate the usage of 
the prose writers, and always pause and think of the aorist 
before writing down the present. 

§ 142. (2) The aorist indicative (or participle in place of 
indicative clause.) 

This of course is past : the mistake made about this is 
not to use it enough. "We have in English a tense exactly 
corresponding to the aorist, as ' 1 went,' ' I bought,' ' I was 
wounded,' and we use it very frequently, as is natural, in 
relating narrative. The Greeks, however, use it still more 
frequently ; and unless the learner's attention is directed 
to the point, he is sure to use perfect or pluperfect in cases 
where the Greek naturally employs aorist. 

§ 143. Thus, constantly with participles (where we have 
no aorist): 

Having cut down trees. bfvbpa Ko^^avTes. 

As they had been invited iirLKaXea-aiJievwv ra>v Ad-q- 
by the Athenians they sailed vaiMv evXevcrav e/ceto-e. 
there. 

Although he had done no aireOave KaCirep ovbiv oSik?;- 



wrong he was kiUe^^.^^^^ ^^ ^.^^^^^^.^ 
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§ 144. Again, with conjunctions: 

When they had reached eTretSJ) a^UovTo f^e^rjaav. 
the place they disembarked. 

If I had known, I should el eyvav ovk av ^bpaaa. 
not have done it. 

§ 145. Constantly again, in Oratio Olliqua : 

He announced that they riyyuKiv on elKov rqi} noXiv. 
had taken the city. (or eXoiev.) [For this, see 

§ 148.] 

§ 146. (3) Idiomatic iise of the present. 

The present is used in Greek where we use the perfect, 
in cases where the act or practice described extends from 
the past vp to the present time. 

Thus: 

I have been waiting a -ndXai Trpoo-SoKu. 
long time. 

I have been ill tiiese three rpio ijbr] erij voao.-. 
years. 

§ 147. (4) Future Passives. .^ 

There are two future passives which sometimes puzzle 
the learner a little : they are in fact quite easy to under- 
stand. 

One is formed from the aorist (1st or 2nd as the case 
may be) and is usually called the 1st or 2nd future. 
Hardly any verb has both of these, and the meaning is 
precisely the same. "We will call this for clearness the 
Aorist-future. 

The other is formed from the perfect, and is usually 
called by the barbarous name of the paulo-post-futurum : 
we will call it the B^feeHftoffesoft® 
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Now the Aorist-future and Perfect-future differ pre- 
cisely as the aorist and perfect do. 

The Aorist-future describes a future act. 
The Perfect-future describes a future state. 

Take a few instances : 

dcLTTTO), hury. A.P. rai^^o-ojuat, ' I shall be buried.' 1 

P.P. TeQa\\roixai, ' I shall be in the grave.' ) 
bia>, hind. A.F. 8efl?j(roju,at, ' I shall be imprisoned.' 1 

P.P, btbr\(7Qiiai, ' I shall remain in prison.'j 

§ 148. (5) There is one mistake which all beginners 
make about tenses, and which often costs them much 
trouble to get rid of; and that is with reference to the 
Oratio Obliqua, where on is used. 

Take this sentence in English : 

' Wlien I was young, I was ignorant : but I am desirous 
now of correcting that ignorance.' 

No one here can doubt that the imperfect is used in the 
first clause, the present in the second. But suppose it 
appears in the Oblique Porm : it will then read : 

' He said that when he was young, he was ignorant : but 
he was desirous now of correcting that ignorance.' 

Our English Oratio Obliqua turns is into was : and the 
learner is certain at first to be confused by this unfortunate 
English usage. The only safety is always to turn it into 
Oratio B&cta first, always to see what tense the, speaker used. 

In Greek, however, the tenses will remain as in Oratio 
Eecta, and if we employ the Vivid style (explained in 
§ 31) the sentence will read thus : 

e(^j) on Vios jxiv &i> d/xa07)s ^v vvv 8^ ttjs djuoflias 
^ovXerai aTraWayrpHgiiized by Microsoft® 
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To make this stiJl more clear, I will give a few instances 
of the Greek as beginners will write it, compared with the 
true Greek. 

{a) ' She appealed to them to assist her father, who for 
their sakes had become poor.' [She said ' has.'] 

TyTTjcrev avToiis ti2 Trarpl ^orjQeiv, os virep eKelvoiv tttcoxo* 
yiyove; [or in strict Oblique sequence yeyovias d-q: but 
the beginner says iyiyovei.'] 

(b) ' They expressed indignation at the orders he ImcI 
issued.' [They said ' the orders you have issued ' : but the 
Greek (see § 142) would here probably use the aorist, and 
say the ' orders you issued,' and so when oblique it is :] 

bewov iiTOLovvTo el roiavra TrapriyyeiXe. [But the beginner 
would say TiapriyyeXKei, or some such hideous word.] 

(c) ' They announced that they held the acropolis, and 
that the general was a prisoner.' [They said ' we hold,' ' is 
a prisoner.'] 

TJyyeiKav on k\oi.ev (or i')(pv(ri) Tr]V aKpo-nokiv, koX 6 arpa- 
rrjyos bebeixevos etr] (or ia-ri). [But the beginner would 
say etxov and ^i>.] 

From these instances the following clear rule may be 
inferred. 

In the Oratio ObHqua, in English the tense is changed : 
in Greek, you may change the mood, (to Optative, if required,) 
but you may not change the tense. 



ATTEACTION. 

§ 149. Many idioms in Greek are due to attraction, i.e., 
to the change of a word in a sentence from what it would 
naturally and grami^^^ca^^^]jgj to^^gpething else, usually 

BIDO. Q. P.] *» 
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some other case or termination, in consequence of the 
presence of another word to which it is attracted or as- 
similated. This long definition will be better understood 
after looking at the instances. 

§ 150. (a) The commonest is the relative attraction. 

With the treasures which avv rots dr]<Tavpois ols o Trarrip 
his father left. KareMire. — Xen. Cyr. III. 

i. 33. 

[Here naturally it would be ovs after KariXme, but 
Orja-avpois attracts it.j 

Prom the cities which he diro t&v TtoKebiV S>v sireLo-e. — 
persuaded. Thug. 7. 21. 

[For aTTo T&v iro\ecoj' &s.J 
This occurs also with the antecedent omitted. 

In addition to what they irpos ols iKTriaavTo. — Plat. 
acquired. Gorg. 519 (a). 

[Por TTpOS TOVTOIS S.] 

Usually this takes place only where the relative would 
naturally have been accusative. This, however, need not 
necessarily be so: there are instances of datives being 
attracted. 

§ 151. (S) Another attraction common in prose is the 
phrase ovbels ootls ov (lit. ' no one who not,') i.e., ' every- 
body.' 

In this phrase iarTiv is originally understood ' there is no 
one who not,' and in the nominative it is quite natural, 
and there is no attraction. 

In the oblique cases, however, when ooris is governed by 
a verb or something, ovbels does not remain nom. but is 
attracted into the c Wf^^o^rf^C^^^OSs : 
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There is no one whose oi/Sews orou ovk hv Trarrip 
father I might not be. driv. — Plat. Prot. 317, 0. 

He upset every one with KXaCodv ovbeva ovriva ov kuts- 
his tears. Kkacre. — PLAT.Phaed. 117, 

D. 

§ 152. (c) Another neat attraction occurs in phrases Hke 
these : 

It is wonderful how true inrepcjivws m dXrjdrj \4yeis. — 
your words are. Phaed. 66, A. 

With a wonderful amount /xera iSpSros OavfiacrCov oaov. 
of sweat. — Eep. 350, D. 

[For VTTfp^ves icmv a)s, Oavfjiaa-Tov iariv o<tov,] 

This is very common with adverbs, as in the first 
instance. 

§ 153. {d) So again, ' a man like you' is naturally in the 
nominative, d ohs crv avrjp. 

This is also attracted in the oblique cases of avrip. 

It is hard for people like rois o'lois fjjuv x°-^^'''°v. — 
us. Xen. HeU. 2. 3. 25. 

§ 154. (e) Another usage which naturally is classed as 
an attraction is the Greek form of expression : 

bUaws dfxi TovTo 'noalv, meaning ' It is just that I should 
do this ' (whether the right belongs to the person himself 
or to other people : i.e., whether in the sense ' I have a 
right to do this,' or ' I am bound to do this,' ' I deserve to 
suffer this.') 

Thus: 

It is fitting that he should hUaios scttiv aTtoXaiXevat. — 
perish. Dem. 

I have aright to punish. bUaios dfu KoXdCew. — Aeist. 

They have reason ,tp bUawi elcnv vttotttoi etvat.— 
mistrust. '^"^^ ^ """tfHUC. ^ 
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PAETICIPLES. 

§ 155. One important stage in doing Greek prose is sur- 
mounted when the learner is familiar with the use of the 
Greek participle. There is no way so common, as we 
have seen, of connecting several clauses together so as to 
make one sentence, as by the use of the participle. If the 
action in the participial clause is done by the main subject, 
then naturally the participle agrees with that. If the 
action is done by some other agent, who already appears 
in an oblique case, governed by some verb or preposition, 
then the participial clause is attached equally easily to 
that. Or again, if the substantive agreeing with the parti- 
ciple does not appear in the sentence elsewhere, then by 
aid of the genitive absolute it can be introduced in the 
most perfectly natural manner. 

The use will be best understood by observing in the 
following instances the various notions which can be 
expressed in Greek by the participle. 

§ 156. (1) Time. 

When he had done this raCra irpd^as kKade(jsTo. 
he sat down. 

As he was sleeping they omiKTuvav evbovra. 
lolled him. 

While she was alive he fcooTj juez^ <as ^^Xjj exw™> 
treated her as a friend, but 6avova-rjs be eTreXdflero. 

after her death he forgot 
her. 

It checked me in the [jLera^v kiyovra eirecrxe- — 
midst of my talk. Plat. 

[The neatness of this use is apparent : and the large 
uumber of tenses i&m^d(^MW°p^oi-p\e (pres. aor. perf 
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fut.) makes the use of them vastly larger than in Latin or 
English.] 

So gen. abs. 

When the enemy arrived &<j)iKoniv<ov tS>v TroXefx'mv, 
there, they were gone. u'xoi'ro. 

To this we should add some phrases which in English are 
often expressed by adverbs. 

At last he died. TeXevTav wnedave. 

Do it instantly. civvcra^ bpaa-ov. 

For an' instance of a number of participial clauses in 
one sentence we cannot do better than refer to the passage 
of Thucydides (4 74) quoted under the head of connection 
(§ 134). 

§ 157. (2) Means; 'by.' 

He escaped by running ^.Tiohpaiiatv ia-teOrj. 
away. 

They live by plunder. Kr\i^6it.evoL ^oxnv. 

% 158. (3) Cirawmstances. 

Under these circumstan- roiTotv c58e kyovTutv &i:eifxi. 
ces I shall go away. 

The rest stood while he ■jTfpiea-TrjKdTwv r&v &K\av 
spoke. bieXiysTo. 

§ 159. (4) Cause; ' since,' ' because.' 
This is why I say so, Xeyco tovtov Ivexa, /3odXo- 
because I wish ... . i^fvos ■ . . — Plat. 

So of the preiext)i^mmif!>smndft^ ^^"-^^ °f ^^'^'^9^ *° ^^ 
assumed, with d)j. 
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They are angry, on the 
gTound that they have been 
deprived. 

You listen to them, sup- 
posing them to know. 

Let us try, on the as- 
sumption that you are in 
earnest. 



ayavaKtovcTiv, as aTrea-repr)- 
Ij-fvoL. — Eep. i. 329. 

ci)s elboTutv cLKovfTe. — Dem. 
F. L. 342. 

klTlX'lipSifJ.iVi MS (TOV (TVOvha- 

(ovTos. — Gorg. 495 c. 



§ 160. So with are or ota, to express the groimd. 

Inasmuch as he was a are ttois Sw, rjbeTo — Xen. 
child, he liked. . . 

. . . into the city, seeing es rrfv irdXiv Sre avoixOeia-av. 

it had been opened. — Thug. 4 130. 

As the city was in a ola syraa-iaCovans t^s ■noKems 

state of sedition, they send. ■nep.iTovdi. — Thug. 8. 95. 

These usages are very important and useful, and should 
be carefully observed. 

§ 161. (5) Purpose, 'in order that.' 

The future participle with or without ms. 
Instances of this have been given sufficiently fully under 
Final Sentences : so that one wiU suffice. 

[The wy gives the reason as suggested, or avovjed, or 
alleged.l^ 

He seized him with the e'\e avrov a>s a-noKT^v&v. 
intention of killing him. 



§ 162. (6) {Condition) 'if.' (Neg. ^i) 

They would not have ov yap &v epieXev avToZs jurj 

cared if they had not sup- vTrckaiJ.pdvova-L. — Dem. 
pn.H..i Digitized by Microp^^ ... ^^^ 
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If any one had heard it riTrC<TTr]a-fv &v ns uKova-as. — 
he would have disbelieved. Dem. 

If I heard it I should not aKovaas ova av (TicoTTjo-aijut. 
be silent. 

§ 163. (7) (Concessive) ' though.' 

Though we seek we can- Cv^ovvres ovx ivpla-Kuv bwd- 

not find. ixeda. 

With little power we 6XCya bwd/xivoi TroXXa eirtxe'- 

try much. povfiev. 

[Constantly with Kaiirep : as] 

Although they knew, KaUep elbores, TTposeKvvrjaav. 
they worshipped. — (Xen.) 

Etc. See Concessive Sentences § 95, 

§ 164. It should further be noticed, in dealing with 
participles, that in the case of the impersonals efeori, Set, 
irdpea-Ti, etc., in the participial construction, it is the accusa- 
tive absolute, not genitive absolute, which is used. This is a 
very terse and neat usalge, and should specially be observed. 

When you had a chance i^ov ovk ?}0eA.^o-a7e. — Thug. 
you would not do it. 

Though they had agreed, beboyixivov avToii, dbwara 

they could not make the fjv eTuxeipdv. — Thuo. 
attempt. 

So elpr]p.ivov, ' though it had been stated ' (in the treaty, 
etc.). 

irpoaiJKov, ' while it was fitting.' 
boKovv, ' whereas they resolved.' 
■!!apacr')(6v, ' when an opportunity offered.' 
And 'abnkov 6v, b^ismP^H^y ViS^mf^ 
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§ 165. We should further observe various idiomatic uses 
of participles with other verbs. 

§ 166. All perception verbs (see § 26) : 

I know that I ara. ot8a &v. 

I perceive that you are. 'alcrd Avowal, a-e ovra. 

§ 167. All emotion verbs (see however also § 32) : 

I like eating. ■ijboij.ai iaOCcov. 

I am ashamed to tell aia^voiiai \eycov. 
you. 

[i.e. ' I do tell you and it causes me shame ' : observe 
the difference between this and alaxivoixai, Kiyeiv, ' I don't 
tell you, from shame.'] 

I am disgusted at being ayavaKT& fjiT(T<i>fi,ivos. 

beaten. 

They repented of not iJ,fTet/,i\ovTo ovk eX.66vTes. 
coming. 

§ 168. So verbs of beginning and ending, enduring and 
permitting, often take participle. But the dictionary will 
settle these points best, as the usage depends on the par- 
ticular verb ; and it often happens that another verb with 
the same meaning will have a different construction. 

The following nearly always take participles : 

TTfpwpav, ' to allow ' (gen. to ' look on ' with indifference 
at some outrage). 

avixea-Oai, ' to endure.' 
XTjyetr, TtavecrOai, ' to cease.' 
StareAew, ' to continue ' doinjr. 

§ 169. Finally observe those verbs which describe the 
manner of an acticfflig/Y&g^/jjvtoifeoteke the action-verb as 
a participle. 
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I chance to arrive. rvyxavut atpiKoixevos. 

I departed unawares. e\a9ov &indv. 

He came in first in the ecpdaa-e Tpexa>v. 
race. 

"We entered the city ji/st f(j)6dcraij.fv ia-iovres, Trplv . . . 
in time, before . . . 

These are of constant recurrence, and should be watched 
for : as though the ideas can be sometimes expressed in 
more literal accordance with the English, the above are 
the natural idiomatic Greek expressions. 

§ 170. Here we should perhaps not pass over the two 
idiomatic participial expressions 

Tt liaQdiv ; and ri iraduiv ; 

t[ imQhv TovTo wotet J, UteraUy, ' having learnt what do 
you do this ?' is idiomatically used for 

'What put you up to doing it?' 'What made you do 
it?' 

So, ri tradaiv tovto woteis ; literally, ' having suffered 
what do you do this ?' is used for 

' What ails you that you do this ? ' ' What is the matter 
with you that you do this ? ' 



THE MIDDLE VOICE. 

§ 171. To understand thoroughly the use of the middle 
voice is a matter of time ; but it is necessary to say some- 
thing about it, for beginners often get a confused idea that 
the middle voice is simply reflexive, and that if twttto) 
means ' I beat,' nJwrofxai means ' I beat myself.' 

It is better, therefore, to state at once plainly that the 
Middle Voice is not siesmp^ effjlmm^m> 
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We want to know, however, not merely what it is not 
but what it is ; and perhaps the clearest way of putting it 
is to say that the person's self is not the direct object (of 
the middle verb), but the indirect or remoter object. Or, to 
put it another way. 

In the active verb, the Person is the Agent. 
„ middle ,, „ „ both Agent and Reci- 

pient ; (and not, as in the erroneous theory commented on 
above, the agent and object). 

A few instances will make this clear : 

\ovu) TO. Ifxana, '1 wash Xovajxai to. inaTLa, 'I wash 
clothes.' my clothes.' 

(pepco, ' I carry.' (l)epoi/,ai, ' I carry off as my 

own,' ' I win.' 

aTTco^e'co, 'I repel' (any- dTrojfloC/iaj, 'I thrust away 
thing from anybody). from myself {e.g. ene- 

mies, etc.) 

From this simple principle all the special uses of the 
middle voice are derived. These will not be given ex- 
haustively here, as they will be found in grammars ; but it 
will be perhaps as well to subjoin the principal kinds into 
wliich they are naturally divided, with instances of each. 

§ 172. (1) Self-aMvantage. 

This is naturally the commonest use of the middle, and 
indeed might almost be called the genus, the special uses 
being the species. 

^ct. Med. 

Ex. (pepm, carry. carry off, win. 

(T(oCio, save. save for self, bring safe 

home, keep safe, etc. 
Kop.iC(o, transport. recover, get back (lost). 

Tt^copS, red5p^^yi;g3„^dress your own, take 

wrong. vengeance on. 
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§ 173. (2) Intransitive. 

Specially common in verbs of motion. Eemember that 
the middle is used not because the person is acted on 
(which may accidentally be the fact), but because the 
person derives the advantage, is affected by the result, of 
the action. 





Act. Med. 


Ex. emOe'ivai, 


put upon. attack. 


KOlfJ-db), 


lull. sleep. 


Travoo, 


stop (another). cease. 


Iwetyo), 


hurry (another), make haste. 


(j)aCvm, 


show. appear. 


dwEV™. 


deter. refrain, hold aloof 


And the three following, especially, which take, if active, 


ace, if middle, 


gen.: 


lx«. 


hold. cling to. 


Xai^^dvco, 


» » 


^fBeivM, 


let go. leave hold of. 



§ 174. (3) To get done. 

The active 'to do;' the middle, by natural transition 
from its original meaning, ' to get done.' 

Act. Med. 

get entered, (and so) 

accuse, 
get done. 



Ex. yp6.<piiv, write. 



moieiv, do. 

And specia,IIy the following : 
Xptio), give oracle. 

fiavTevo), give prophecy. 
Ovu, sacrifice (of 

om^'hy Microsoft® general). 
biKd(m, decide suit. get decision, go to law. 



get oracle given. 

get a prophecy. 

get sacrifice offered (of 
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§ 175. (4) Mental. 

There is something so eminently self-affecting about 
mental actions as opposed to bodily, that we are not sur- 
prised to find the use of the middle extended to these. 

Ad. Med. 

Ex. ■jToteii', make. estimate. 

Ti6r]\u, put. consider. 

o-K077eu', look at. reflect on. 

Under this head comes SiarooSjuai, not found active. 

§ 176. (5) Beciprocal. 

A natural extension again is to the case of reciprocity^ 
which is one way of the original agent deriving ultimately 
to himself the result of the act. 

Ad. Med. 

Ex. ajuetjSco, change. exchange. 

Under this head come the reciprocal words, 

6toA.eyo/.iat, \ 

hiaKeXivoaai, f , . , 

s, / > which are not found active. 

oiaKr]pvK€voixai, I 

The preposition 8i({, expressing mutual action, is ob- 
viously the natural one to this meaning. 

§177. (6) Special. 

A few special usages (where the meaning gets con- 
siderably altered) may be added ; they will fall, however, 
under one or other of the previous heads, and aU depend 
really on the same fundamental principle. 

cmohovvai, give. sell. 

havfiQ^, lend. borrow. 

fjiia-Oou), let. hire. 

>^^0'> 5»^^/3yM/crosoft®l'ailSOm. 

(nrivtco, pour Hbatiou. make truce. 
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METAPHOES. 

§ 178. A great deal of difficulty is found ty the beginner 
in the matter of metaphors ; and some teachers rather 
increase than diminish the difficulty by giving sweeping 
and injudicious general rules. For instance, the following 
rule I have known to be given : ' Always translate your 
metaphor into the same, or the corresponding metaphor in 
Greek.' This rule if followed universally would, as we 
shall see, land us in many absurdities in Greek. 

§ 179. Now, if we consider the facts of the two lan- 
guages, the first thing that strikes us is that English is a 
tongue which is exceedingly full of metaphors, very much 
more so than either Greek or Latin. 

A few of these are collected in § 110. But it would 
suffice to extracfnearly any passage of modern English (in 
which effectiveness of style is aimed at) to convince the 
student of this. Any passage of any length from Macaulay, 
or Merivale, or Prescott, would be certain to contain several 
metaphorical phrases. 

§ 180. The next point we observe is that there is a 
great deal of difference in the stress laid by the author 
on the metaphor. Occasionally, if you omitted the meta- 
phor, you would destroy the whole point of the piece. 
But much more often the metaphor is only a picturesque 
way of describing quite a simple idea, and many other 
metaphors, or even the simple unadorned statement, would 
do equally well. Often, again, the metaphorical word or 
phrase is quite wovn out, and the writer uses it quite un- 
consciously, without the smallest stress on the metaphor, 
and indeed not dh^V^mi^mwm metaphor. 
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§ 181. Now, as in Greek metaphors are much rarer, and the 
natural mode of expression is a simple one, it is an obvious 
inference that a great many of the metaphors that meet us 
in English must, in translating, be exchanged for the direct 
and simple statement. And this is what we have to do. 
It is only in the first of the three cases mentioned above, 
viz.; where the metaplior constitutes the point of the sen- 
tence, that the Greek would retain it. And this also will 
generally be where in English the metaphor is expanded 
into a real simUe, so that the piece cannot be adequately 
rendered without translating also the comparison. But 
in ordinary oases the sense should be alone thought of, and 
the particular picturesque or metaphorical form of expres- 
sion in the English should be abandoned in turning the 
passage into Greek. 

Eor instance, in the phrases, 

' He fanned the flame of sedition ; ' 

' He raised the standard of revolt ;' 

' AVhile the crash of the throne is resounding in our 
ears ; ' 

' The heart of the country is sound ; ' 

[And many others, see § 110], 

the metaphor ought to be dropped, and that phrase 
chosen which wOl most simply and clearly give the 
sense. 

On the other hand, in that fine peroration of Maoaulay's, 
which is given in the Khetorical Exercises (part 4) : 

' Fling wide the gates to that force which else will 
enter through the breach,' 

the metaphor is really the point of the clause : and to 
paraphrase it would be to lose the beauty and colouring 
and force of the original. Consequently we must here 
keep it : and since 78n^8aMOT in Greek rush abruptly into 
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a metaphor, but must prepare the way for it, the sentence 
will best run somewhat as follows : 

. . . /cat mcrvep ev iro'A.ei ras ir^Xas avoC^are rots VTTtp twv 
Tei\La-fjmv fji,eX\ov(nv eiretswrjS^o-eo-flai, 
where &(T'nep ev irokei smoothes the passage for themetaphor, 
so that it appears as a full-blown simile. 

If the point be observed, a very little practice win give 
the learner quite sufficient skill in thus paving the way 
for his metaphors in Greek in the few cases where they 
ought to be retained. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

§ 182. We may, lastly, observe one or two small points 
of idiom which scarcely admit of being classed under any 
of the previous heads. 

§ 183. In dialogue the Greeks, being much more excit- 
able in their temper than we are, were much less content 
with short replies 'yes,' ' no,' ' certainly ' : and in place of 
these we find a large variety of (negative and) affirmative 



answers. 




Thus: 




Affirmative. 


Negative. 


pid\icrTa. 


ovbapim. 


■w&s yap ov ; 


rJKia-Ta, ye . . . ., etc. 


iravv piv ovv. 


Or some word answering 


(j>a(verai. 


more precisely to the 


KLvbvvevei. 


question is often em- 


irdvv ye. 


ployed. 


eoTi Tavra. 


e.g. 'Did you ever' ? 


vai, 


ovirore. 


,, Digitized by Mipijosoft® 1 ■, > ■> '5 ' 
ioiKev. '^Has anybody ....'. ouoets. 
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Affirmative. Negative. 

aKrjOij Ae'yets. Can they . . . . ? ov yap 

■navra-navL ye, hvvavrai, etc. 

hrjKa hri. 

Ti iiriv ; 

Koi jxaXa. 

§ 184. Interrogations. 

In interrogations the Greeks have several special usages 
which perhaps it is as weU to notice. 

§ 185. (1) Where an affirmative answer is expected, as 
in the phrase ' did not you do it ? ' the Greeks use ov, the 
idiom being in fact like ours. 

Did not we defend our ov yap ipaxpixiOa vvep ttjs 
country? ■narpCbos; 

So ovKovv = not therefore ? 

Am I not then here ? ovkovv ■napeiy.i ; 

§ 186. (2) A very common usage, however, in these 
cases, especially where the question is indignant or im- 
patient, is to say tt&s ov instead of ov. 

Is it not disgraceful ? -nm ov heivov ^ort ; 

Are you not destroying ttSs ov bia(j)6eipeTe rriv irokiv ; 
your city ? 

§ 187. (3) In Plato and Xenophon, aX\o tl, or aWo n fj, 
is very commonly used for the Latin 'nonne': (being 
really a condensed phrase, asking whether the fact is 
otherwise ; i.e., is it not so ?) 

Is not part body and part aAAo Tt ?j ro }j.\v cra>p.d eaTi, 
soul ? '•6 6e ^vxpi ; — Plat. 

Digitized by Micro^ft® i 
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'Do not avaricious men ciAXo Tt ot ye (fyLXoKepbets 
love gain ?' (fnXovui to Kipbos. — Plat. 

Hipj). 

§ 188. (4) Where the answer is unknown or negative, 
the Greeks use p,&v or /.177 or Spa or iroTepov. The last is 
naturally used chiefly in alternative questions: but as 
every question can be made an alternative [Is it or is it 
not ?] TTOTfpov can be used in all questions. 

§ 189. Use of, ovx OTToos, /xtj 07ra)S, p-rj on, ov 
povov. 

If we wish to translate into Greek 

'I not only went in, but I also dined,' it is simple 
enough : 

ov povov €iir]kdov a\ka kolI ibeCTrvrja-a, 
and there is no awkwardness to be got rid of. If, however, 
the verbs are negative, the first clause ('not only not') 
contains two negatives : thus 

' I not only did not dine, but I did not even go iu.' 

Now here, grammatically, it would be possible to say, 

ov povov ovK ibeCvvqcra, aXX' ovbe els^Xdov. 
but the double negative is clumsy, so that the Greeks in- 
stinctively adopted another method of expression which 
was neater : and the sentence just written is therefore not 
idiomatic. 

They expressed it as follows : 

o^X OTTcos ibt'mvncra, aW ovbe flsrj\eov which was 
originally an elliptical phrase, some word of speaking 
being understood, so that the meaning was, 

'Not to speak of my dining, I did not even go in,' which 
is exactly equivalent to the sense required, ' I did not only 
not dine, but,' etc. Digitized by Microsoft® 
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§ 190. The same is true of jn?) on, \j.i\ ottchs, except that 
the ellipsis is of course ' let me not say/ instead of ' I will 
not say.' 

'You were not only not 
able to dance, but not even 
to stand up.' 

' Not less than a general, 
not merely not less than a 
pilot.' 



ixrj 0770)9 opxeiaOai, oXK 
ovb' opdovffdai ebvvacrOe. — 
Xen. Cyr. i. 3, 10. 

ov (TTpaTrj-yov p,r\ on KV^ep- 
VTjTOV e'Adrrco. — PlAT. 
Gorg. 512, B. 

It is clear that all these phrases may be used (and they 
are so used) in the positive as well as the negative sen- 
tences : the use once established they are equally ap- 
plicable to either. 

§ 191. Verbs with different verb for passive. 

Some verbs in Greek, the igh there is no gi-ammatical 
reason to prevent their having their own passive, usually 
are not found in the passive voice, some other intransitive 
word being substituted. 

Thus: 

Active. 
t airoKTeivo), ' I kill,' 
fK^aWo), ' I expel' 
t elsfii^aC(a, ' I put on 
board.' 

T'i.Qi]\i.i. (and compounds). 
aXpido, ' I take.' 



Passive. 
aiTodvriaKco, ' I km killed.' 
€KTrCTTTca\ ' I am expelled.' 
fk^aCvM, 'I am put 

board.' 
Ke^iMai (and compounds). 
aXCa-KOfjiai, ' I am taken.' 



on 



Those marked f are not found passive at all. 

The others may be used passive : but it is usually more 
idiomatic to employ the other verb. 



Digitized by Microsoft® 
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§ 192. Idiomatic construction of verbs of ' fearing.' 

The verbs of 'fearing/ Se'Sotxa, (^o^ov[).a\., etc., take /ii) 
and oircos jn?) after them (as in Latin the corresponding 
verbs use ne), and so far the construction resembles the 
Final (§ 2 — § 9), and in § 4 an instance is given under that 
head. 

In ordinary cases, moreover, the subjunctive and optative 
are used after these verbs precisely as they are in the 
regular final sentence; only observe, if the sentence is 
negative, ov is used with the verb, and not a second jut}. 

UloiKa ixi, ovb' oa-Lov ^.— Plat. Eep. 2. 368. B. 
' I fear lest it may be not even right.' 

ridvfJ/rjcrav, ivvooviJ,evoi jxr] to, fmri^beia oi/c e)^0Liv omOev 
Kaix^Avoifv. — Xen. An. iii. 5. 3. 

' They were dispirited, having a misgiving lest they should not 
know where to get provisions.' 

And so the principle of vividness applies here too. 
See § 4. 

These constructions are used in the common cases, where 
it is some contingency not yet realized which is feared. 

But, just as in English, we not only say, ' I fear that it 
may be so,' ' I feared it might be so,' but also, ' I fear that 
it is so,' ' I fear that it has been so/ ' I fear that it was 
so/ so in Greek, the indicative also can be used quite 
idiomatically after verbs of fearing and li-q. 

This is a very useful idiom, as will readily be seen. It 
is naturally used in those cases which are not contingencies 
to be settled presently, but questions of fact. But also it 
is used constantly to express, in a most delicate and cha- 
racteristic way, an/jp^iy(^jftfefe(^what a man is really 
sure of. The instances will make this clear. 
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Thus : 

(•/t) With Indicative Present : 

<|)o/3ercr0e, ju^ bva-KoKcarepov 6ta/cei/xat. — Plat. Phaed. 
' You are afraid I am rather cross.' 

(S) "With Indicative Past : 

bpa ixrj TiaCCcov eKeye. — Plat. Theaet. i 

' Beware lest he spoke in jest.' 
(c) With Indicative Perfect : 

4'Ol3oviJ,eda iJ,rj ruiapr/jKaixev. — Thuc. iii. 53. 
' We fear lest we have missed.' 

{d) Besides these, we also find the fearing verb used with 
the future (a usage similar to that of the verbs of precau- 
tion, except that here there is no notion of Iringirig about the 
result). Here we find usually ottois iitj, but sometimes txrj. 
It means very much the same as the subjunctive, except 
that there is rather more expectation that the fear will be 
realized. The difference is very well given by the cor- 
responding En'glish, ' I fear I may,' contrasted with ' I fear 
I shall' 

Thus : 

hiboix OTTOis fJ-rj Tev^ofxai . . . — Ae. Eq. 112. 
' I fear I shall meet with. ..." 

(po^ephv fxi] acjjaXels Kd(Top.aL. — Plat. Eep. 5. 451 . 
' There is a danger I shall trip and lie prostrate.' 

§ 193. On the order of words in Greek composition. 

The chief thing to remember about the order in Greel; 
prose sentences is that it is the natural order. There is 

"\;^^f °1''. f .^fep^tesoW^-^t^^i^g t^^t may be 
called artmcial : m GfreeK prose writers there is very little 
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trace of anything artificial, except perhaps in the orators ; 
and even there the art is shown as much in the extreme 
naturalness of the order as in anything else. 

The considerations therefore that determine the order of 
words are chiefly the following : clearness : emphasis : 
neatness and euphony. 

Clearness is the chief thing. Let the words come out in 
their natural order, but so that there be no ambiguity. In 
a Latin sentence you have to think about balance and 
point and marshalling of verbs and so forth : in Greek it 
is best to be not hampered by rules for order, but to strive 
simply to say what you mean, and let it come out in the 
most natural way ; and above all, to be clear. 

An extremely good test for Greek prose composition is 
to leave it for a bit after writing, and then read it all over 
like a new piece. If you are stopped for an instant by not 
seeing the meaning, or are for an instant misled, then be 
sure there is a blemish in the order or clearness of the 
writing. 

A common mistake for beginners to make in Greek 
is to be artificial in the arrangement of sentences : to 
start with some theory, as for example that notion 
(derived from Latin) that all verbs must be at the ends 
of the clauses. And so if they get a sentence to translate 
like this : — 

' He said he would kiU aU who did not do what he 
ordered,' 

They wild produce the following obscure passage : 

ovTos, OTb TtdvTas, ot ixri onep KeXevoi bp<iev, avoKTH'oi, 
€(1)7], which is perfectly correct in Grammar, but the order 
is dreadful, with that heavy sediment of verbs at the end. 

The naiural order would be : 

on^oKTiViiv I^Jj -navTas huoi \m\ bp(oev oirep KeXevoL, which 
is infinitely better 6l^^p?i^M/crosoft® 
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§ 194. Emphasis will obviously thrust some words to 
the front out of their otherwise natural order. The saiae 
is true in English: only not having cases we have a 
clumsier instrument to employ. But common sense and 
reading will soon cultivate the correct instinct in these 
matters : and rules are rather a hindrance than a help. 

Take as an example of emphasis of a simple kind the 
instance in § 156. 

fcooTj fj-iv (Bs i^t'Ajj kxpriTO, Oavovaris be fiteXadfTO. 

' While she lived he treated her as a friend, but after liei 
death he forgot her.' 

Where (dcni and davov(rr]s are pushed to the front to 
mark the emphasis. 

Towards neatness many hints have been given in these 
notes; much will also be learned by practice. For 
euphony it is scarcely advisable to lay down any rules. 

§ 195. One other point may perhaps be specially noticed 
in the matter of order : and that is the great tendency in the 
rhetorical Greek style to put the relative clauses first. This 
is done for the sake of clearness, to which it certainly con- 
tributes much : but the less excitable and impulsive 
English does it to a far less extent. 

Take one or two examples. 

ooTts 8e etjoyaorat &c7T!ep iy'ia -nXiaiv (cat KLvhvvivuiv, ri uu 
T.s TOVTOV els fKeCvovs TiOeirj ; et ju.r) tovto Xe'yety, wy os av 
(7Cit haveCirrjy tovtov hy]jxocria ixicreia-Oai w/iiosJjKei. — Dem. 
Pantaen. 

'Why should one class with these (objectionable persons) a 
man who has made money as I have by voyages and porUs 1 
Unless you mean to say that any man deserves to be uiaj)opular 
who lends money to you t ' 

Here the relativ®;^fiBKfib^KWa?-og8«iIcs Ihot. 
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oil jiovov 8' i(j>' oh ^ *E\Ais vfipiC^rai, vtt avrov, ovbils 
rijutopetrai, dAX' ovbe. . . — Dem. Phil. iii. 

'No one avenges himself, not merely for the wrongs Greece 
suffers at his hands, but not even . . . .' 

irepl & iKarepoi. (nrovbdCiTi, ravr ajxuvov knaTipois e)(fi. 
Dem. Phil. ii. 

'Each of you is superior in the points in which you re- 
spectively take most interest.' 

h be vvv aT!OKpivap.iVoi, to. biovr ai> dr]r' e^\rr]^i(Tjj.ivoi, toot 
fjbr] Xe^ct). 

' I will tell you now what answer to give, to feel that you 
have come to the proper decision.' 

It is worth observing, that the clearness is still further 
attained in most of the above instances by summing up the 
relative clause in a single demonstrative word : as tovtov 
in the first, and rama in the two last instances. 

With these slight hints, it seems best to leave the 
question of order to be learnt more in detail by practice. 
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EXERCISES. 

PART I. 

I. — The Bormbani. 

The king of the Bormeani, having discovered that the tribute 
vifhich the people paid him was becoming yearly less, while the 
people were increasing, resolved to numher the inhabitants that 
he might discover and punish those who deceived him. But he 
considered, that if he ordered the archons to count the men of 
each city, they would announce a number less than the reality, 
that their thefts might be concealed. So he reflected what was 
best to do, and at last declared that the G od had told him in a 
dream that a great plague was coming on the island : that he 
loved the Bormeani, however, and would shew them how they 
might avert the evil. That a great iron sword must be made, 
and each man must send one needle ; and these being collected 
must be melted together in the fire, v' But whoever failed to send 
his needle, that he should die of the plague. Accordingly all 
the Bormeani sent needles to the king, fearing much lest they 
should be stricken with the God's anger : and thus although 
they escaped from dying, yet were compelled to pay more tribute 
to the king, since he discovered how many there were in each 
town. 

All through, consult Oratio Obliqua § 23 — § 48. 

reality, that wMoh was, (part.). failed, use ju^. 

eoneealed, use TiavBdva with part, of of theplague [miud the sense]. § 110. 

verb ' to steal.' 'from ' Hying ; /xii with ini. ; see 

best, use xp^ i see § 4S. § 130. 

II. — Titus. 

Now Titus was a notable huntsman, living in the midst of the 
forests : and as he grew old, and reflected how wonderful his 
exploits had been, he thought it would be a pity if men forgot 
his name. So he composed a book, wherein he related aU 
manner of marvels. And the other huntsmen hearing that Titus 
had written a book, and£jj^^^y^fet,ofegft®as a bva-gart, sent a 
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man to the city to buy a copy, expecting to enjoy a perusal. 
T3ut the messenger, being a very ignorant man was so deceived 
by the bookseller, that in return for his money he got not the 
book of Titus, but a Homer, not worth a drachma. So. he 
returned and summoned his companions, and chanced to open 
the book where the poet relates about Odysseus that he alone 
could stretch the bow, while the others were unable. And the 
huntsmen when they heard it immediately jumped up and 
shouted, saying that this was in good truth the writing of Titus ; 
for no one else would have dared to tell so huge a lie. 

a ^4«y, Seiv(Ji' (lit. 'terrible '). chanced, §169. 

composed : use iroieTirflai. Jump up, armrTiSdiD. 

expecting to : say, ' as about to.' § 6. the writing of (written by). 

hook-seller, PiPKioirdXiis. for no one else, see oratio obliqua. 

in return for, see prep. § 29. 

not the hook: use jiXv 08, followed so huge: use adv., witli vb., 'to 

by aK\i. lie.' § 99. 



III. — The Dog and the Lovers. 

Once a youth and a maiden resolved to -meet in .a beautiful 
spot, where was a lake in the midst of mountains. The youth, 
who had a large and faithful dog, went out (accompanied by 
him) to the place that was determined on. And he was so eager 
to see the maiden that he arrived at the lake considerably before 
the time. And since he had to wait a- long time, and the sun 
was very hot, he resolved to bathe. So he undressed, and bade 
-the dog watch them, and jumped into the lake. At last, having 
enjoyed the water enough, and expecting the maiden to arrive 
soon, he came out and tried to recover his clothes. But the dog, 
not knowing who he was, owing to his being naked, would not 
even let him come near. And he, after vainly calling the dog 
many times, shuddering and at a loss what to do, at last saw 
the maiden approaching far off. And as he could not get to 
her without any clothes, he was compelled to go back into the 
water and hide behind a rock. , And she came up, and seeing 
only the clothes, naturally thought he was drowned, and began 
to waU most bitterly. 

accompanied by, prep. recover, &yaS4^a(TBai. 

determined on, eipiiiievos. owing to his being, prep, with aoo. 

eager, vb. that, oonseo. fiSfi,,-,. u^ fj,, and infin. § 39. 

before the time, itpmalrfpor'. ' come near, use a compound. 

had to : use Scii'. drowned, air6\<i>\a. 
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IV. — lONIDES. 

Tlieie was once a man at Athens by name lonides who was 
so gentle in his disposition, that he never was angry with any 
man. Accordingly, his friends were wont to say of him, that if ^ 
any one were to tread on his foot, he would ask for pardon, 
because he had been in the way. In the same city there lived 
a lawyer, who had to examine lonides in the presence of the 
judges ; for his brother was on his trial, and lonides was a 
witness. But as lonides gave evidence that his brother had done 
no wrong, the lawyer tried by abuse to enrage him, in order that 
he might speak hastily before the judges, and so might be con- 
\ victed of false-witness. \( He, however, being naturally so gentle, 
disregarded the abuse, and answered whatever he asked truly and 
quietly. So the lawyer, perceiving that he was labouring in 
vain, himself got angry, and said to the witness with a bitter 
smUe ' Go away, my friend : for I find that you are a very clever 
person.' But lonides, not less gently than before, answered as 
he was going, ' I would say the same of you, if I had not sworn 
to speak true.' 

in his disposition, (aoo.). false witness, ifieuSoinapTupea (verb). 

that he never, consec. § 49. whatever, indef. § SO. 

because. Bee causal senteuoes, § 89. withabittersmilefaapiiviovytXaaas. 

had been, say ' was ' ; see § 143. / would, ^c., see oonditioiial sen- 

had to, use Selv. tenoes, § 14. 

V. — Kauphates and his "Wife. 

Kau^jhates a certain king of the Persians, wronged the citizens 
so much with his pitiless tyranny, that they took counsel 
together, and seizing him violently threw him into the prison. 
He, however, although deserted by all his other friends, had a 
faithful wife. She being desirous of seeing her husband, asked 
the jaUor to allow her to go into the prison : but he was so cruel 
that he refused, saying that a tyrant deserved no pity. At last, 
however, he was prevailed upon so far by seeing how beautiful 
she was and how wretched, that he suffered her to remain one day 
with her husband, on condition that she left the prison before 
night.i , Accordingly when the night drew on, the jailor opened 
the dool- that she might go out : but to his great surprise she 
went quickly out without saying anything. Ifext day Kau- 
phates remained in bed, his head wrapped up in cloths, as though 
he were very iU. Finding that he remained so many days, the 
jaUor called in a ]Mf'imi\P,y^¥iSi°&'^nz the cloths found that 
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it was not Kauphates but his wife. Thus by her art and faith- 
fulness the tyrant escaped. 

tyrarmy, fvpameia, tyrant, TiftoFvos, to his great surprise: put at end, atid 
jailor, <(>iAo£. say, ' so that he wondered,' &c. 

deserve, see ' worthy.' without . . . use negative. 

hy seeing, part. , § 157. wrapped up, KaA-rSirTw. 

drew on, § 110. cloths, iriirXoi, 

VI. — The Magic Sticks. 
While Timou was living in India, he perceived that some of 
his servants were stealiug, but as he found no clear proof he did 
not know which to accuse. And since he asked them aU and 
still did not a whit the more discover the thief, as all denied 
liaving done it, he devised the following plan to find them out. 
He shut lip all the servants in prison, and separated them one by 
one, and gave them sticks which he requested them to keep care- 
fully, as they would be convicted by means of these, if they knew 
^ anythmg about it. For the thief's stick would grow an incii 
longer in the night. And when they heard this, the others went to 
rest with much joy and hope. But the thief lay awake all night, 
trembling and watching his stick, in fear lest it might grow longer 
unobserved. And when day dawned, bewildered with sleepless- 
ness, and suspecting that his stick had become longer and would 
betray him, he bit off an inch of the wood : so that when the 
sticks were measured, as his was shorter, he was convicted easily. 
whieh to accuse, deUh. § 10. with sleeplessness, use the verb, 

not a whit the more, ovSiv ixaKKov. aypmruea. 

one by one, kuB' Uva sKcuTToy. kad become, ior mood and tense, 

sticks, K\ciSoi. see § 193. 

as they would be, § 29. bu off, say ' broke off -with Ms teeth ' 

inch, SoKTuXor, use dat. {fiii^. 

unobserved, § 169. 

VII. — The Cretan Liaes. 

The Cretaus are said in the proverb to be so fond of lying that 
if a Cretan meet a man and assert that he is not yet dead, it is 
better not to believe him. 

Once there were two Cretans present at a banqu.et, trying each 
to surpass the other in lying. One accordingly said that once he 
was sailing from Crete to Sicily in a ship : and when he was in 
the middle of the sea, so far from land that not even in three days 
could he reach harboui', he saw a man swimming in the waves. 
Those who were sidlinai with hiui pitied the man and offered to 
I. receive him into i]¥%m§f^m^^rMd he did not wish to come 
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out of the water : he had only been swimming for five days, and 
in three days more wojild arrive at the place he was going to. But 
he asked them to give him a little oil : for in his drenched state 
he wanted-,to anoint himself. So they gave it and sailed away. 

Thereupon the other Cretan standing up and shouting said he 
was glad he had found his friend at last. For he was the man 
to whom they gave the oil. This alone however he found fault 
with, that the oil was had, so that when he had oUed himself 
he smelt abominably. 

fond of, ' love.' offered, ' were wiUiug.' 

assert, 'say.' drenched 'state, 'teing drenched.' 

in lying, see participles, § 158. he was the man, 'it was himself.' 
accordingly, § 139. , See oratio obliqua and conse- 
those who were sailing with him, ol cutive sentences aU through. 

ffufiirKeovTiS, 

VIII. — The Hare and the Hedgehog. 

Once upon a time a hedgehog lying in a field chanced to hurt 
a hare, who was running over it without observing it. So the 
hare being angry, and wishing to vex the hedgehog asked him 
if he was willing to try a race, on condition that whichever won 
should receive a measure of corn. ^ And the hedgehog went away 
home, and communicated the matter to his wife, and came back 
with the promise that he would try, Next day they 'went to 
the appointed place and started together : and the hare, as one 
would have expected, easily passed the hedgehog. And running 
moderately, he thought he should come to the goal first without 
trouble. But when he arrived he saw the hedgehog abeady 
seated on the spot ; and 'he nearly went out of his senses with 
astonishment. Still in spite of this he paid the corn : but he 
asked the other to try again on the same conditions. And as 
he agreed, the haie ran as fast as he could. But again, when 
he arrived he saw the hedgehog sitting. So being ashamed and 
having paid again, he offered two measures if he would tell him 
how he had conquered. The hedgehog replied that he had a 
wife exactly like him, and that they had agreed that she should 
sit at one end of the course, and he at the other. 



J ixivos. first, use (pSdvai, § 79. 

without, (use neg.). on the spot, auroO. 

■ on condition, see conjunctions. went out of his senses, 4Kir\dyijv(u. 

measure, x''''"5. - still in spite of this, ou fi^v ahAd. 

with the promise, see p.ii'tioiples, on the same conditions, use & avris 

appointed, eipjjfiwos. 
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IX. — Alexander and the Slave. 

Once Alexander called his slave, but finding that though 
repeatedly summoned he did not come, he went into the ves- 
tibule and discovered that he was asleep. As he was about to 
arouse him, he saw a writing lying on the ground, which the boy 
had lately read. Eager to know more clearly about the character 
of his slave, Alexander took the tablet up and read it. When, 
however, he discovered that it was written by the boy's mother, 
who gave thanks to her son for having sent her money, and ex- 
horted him to be ia aU things faithful to so good and great a 
master, the king was greatly pleased, and put back the letter 
into the bosom of the boy together with fifty golden darics. 
Eeturning quietly into his haU, he with a loud voice woke and 
summoned the boy, and when he came trembling and terror- - 
stricken, angrily asked him why he had not obeyed earlier. The 
boy replied he had fallen asleep while reading a tablet, and to 
show that he was speaking the truth, pulled out the writing. 
But the gold came out too, so that the boy was astonished and 
sUent ; but the king bade him be of good cheer, for that peo])le 
often had good luck in their sleep. 

had read, impf. put hack, say ' hid.' 

eager, "wiahing. darics, SapeiK6s. 

character, use bito'us. § 103. woke, iyslpeiv. 

for having, causal. terror-stricken, iKireir\rryiifi'<is, 

so great and good, toctovtos . . . rot- he of good cheer, Bapireiy. 

oStos. for that, oblique, § 29. 

X. — ^Phekedukes and the Caepentbr. 

Once upon a time there reigned a certain Pheredukes, king of 
the Kaspii. He being very desirous of surpassing his neighbours 
. in war, and taking their land, resolved to make his army as 
powerful as possible. So he ordered his captains to go into all ^ 
the towns and choose the biggest men they could find, and force^ 
them to serve under him as soldiers. A certain captain accord- 
ingly saw one day a carpenter of wonderful stature, and went 
into his house, and requested him to make a large wooden chest. )^ 
The rnan asked him to explain more accurately how large he 
wished it to be : and he replied, ' So large that you could lie 
down within it.' He returned after a few days, arid found the 
chest ready, but when he saw it, he complained, saying that it 
was loss than he had^^^f 5g(i^1yvi9r^^ Not at all,' replied the 
carpenter, ' and that I may pvovoto you how big it is, I will lie 
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down inside.' "With tliese words he placed himself, not without 
difficulty, in the chest, and no sooner had he done this, than the 
captain closed the chest and fastened it with an iron bolt, and 
so, calling his comrades, carried off the big man to the army. 
When, however, they arrived, the chest was opened and the man 
was found dead. 

captains, Koxayol. not at all, § 183. 

serve as soldiers, aTpanieadai. no sooner . . . than, use tcmi!oral 

carpenter, (v\ovpy6i. conj., § 71. 

stature,nfye8os, n. bolt, fioxhis. 

chest, BiiKi). comrades, ' companions.' 

how large, 'iiroffos. 

XI. ^EUBTSTHENES AND THE TaLBNTS. 

Eurysthenes, having borrowed two talents from Agathon, 
came again to him the next day and asked him to lend him 
three talents. Agathon was surprised, since he had not paid 
the two talents, that he wanted more so soon ; but as his friend 
Demagoras was with him, he was ashamed to appear stingy, 
and so, with a smile, he gave him the money, observing, as if 
in jest, that Demagoras would be his witness. Not long after- 
wards he asked his friend for the five talents; but he denied 
having received more than three. Agathon was indignant that 
he should be so cheated by a friend, but not knowing what to 
do, he went away and asked the advice of Demagoras. V He bade 
him go to Eurysthenes, and pretend that he had been mistaken, 
and ask him to restore the three talents. Eurysthenes readily 
paid the money, for he was aware that if he did not they woidd 
exact penalty from him, since the money was lent in the pre- 
sence of a witness. ' Now then,' said Demagoras, when he 
returned with the money, ' we wall go together and demand the 
three talents again. If he says he has already paid, deny that 
you have received it, for no witness was there.' In this way 
Eurysthenes lost not only the loan but a talent besides. 

talent, TiXavrov. what to do, delib. § 10. 

ashamed to, § 167. exact penalty, Uxriv Ka/MBdveiv. 

in jest, participles. in the presence, use participles. 

indignant that, see ^ 32. now then, &-ye S-tj. 

XII. POLTTS AND THE SnAIL. 

Once there came to the city a sophist who professed to be 
wiser than everybody, inasmuch as he could answer whatever 
questions anyone askW'^^tfT fflK'^'Sfed in the city a certain 
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philosopher, named Polus, who ■went to the sophist and asked 
what he would pay him, if he asked him something so difficult 
that he would be unable to reply truly. The sophist, being 
proud of his skill, promised him two talents. ' Hear then,' said •'3' 
Polus, ' what I have to ask. A stake is fixed in the ground, -^ 
ten cubits lopg. A snail crawls up two cubits in the day, but 
falls back one cubit each night. '.^ ' Then,' said the sophist, y 
interrupting, ' it is higher each day by one cubit than the day 
before.' Polus assented, and asked him how many days it 
■ would have to ascend, before reaching the top of the stake. The 
sophist, not perceiving the guUe, said confidently, that since the 
stake was ten cubits, ten days would be required. ' You are 
wrong,' said Polus : ' for consider : in eight days it cHmbs eight 
cubits ; and since it crawls two cubits a day, at the close of the 1, 
ninth day it will reach the top.' The sophist, though disgusted, 7^ 
paid the talents, and went to another city. ^ 

sophist, ao^MTTis. before reaching, temporal, § 77. 

qmstions, § 99. would have to, § 109. 

philosopher, <t>i\6iro<l>os. -guile, ZiKos. 

(proud) of, cttI, 0. dat. at the close, participle. 

staTie, X'^P''i- ninth, Hvaros. 

in the day, gen. 

XIII. — ^A Cup or Cold Water. 

Agrippa, having been condemned by Tiberias, on the charge 
of having spoken insolently of him, was placed in chains before 
the palace gate. Oppressed with the terrific heat of the sun, he 
felt that he should die of thirst, unless he could get some water. 
Seeing Thaumastus, a slave, pass by with a pitcher of water, he 
entreated him to give him leave ifco drink. The slave kindly 
gave him the pitcher; and having drunk, 'Be sure,' he said, 
' Thaumastus, that one day I shall be released from chains, and 
I shall not forget thy benevolence.' "When Tiberius died, 
Agrippa was not only set free from prison by Caligula, but also 
soon after was chosen to occupy the throne of Judga. v Having 
obtained this honour, he was not so base as to forget Thau- 
mastus ; but he sent for him, and told him that he would now 
pay the price for the water wldch he had drunk when a captive. 
So he appointed him steward of the king's house. 

on the charge, use as. § 159. occupy the throne, one word. 

speak insolently, KoiSopeofiai. as to forget, consec. § 49. 

in chains, participle. Digitized by MiiH)S«n!^ Ta/iias. 
pitcher, ^ii<popeis. had drwnk, § 148. 
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XrV. — Belpis in Bed. 
Once there was a king Belpis, who was wont to awake very 
early in the day, as he had to do a great deal of work. As he 
grew old, however, so that he was weak with disease and 
weariness, he could not awake of his own accord : hut as he was 
not willing to leave off working and superintending the affairs of 
his kingdom until he died, he ordered his slaves to arouse him. 
But since he knew that when aroused he would he unwilling to 
rise, and that his slaves would be unwilling to disturb him if they 
saw him angry, he threatened that he would punish them if he 
slept beyond his appointed time. Accordingly, one day when the 
slave had aroused him, he begged that he might sleep a little 
more : for he was unwell and fatigued. The slave, however, would 
not allow him to remain in his bed, but even ventured to pull the 
royal legs. ' I will kill you,' roared his majesty, ' if you do not 
depart instantly.' ' Onlyarise,' replied the slave boldly, 'and then 
you will kill me more easily.' ' You are a brave fellow,' said the 
king, rising, ' and I wiU give you a talent for being so faithful.' 

one, day, irore. te'OMW«oi«Ko«o,ooiisider the meaning. 

until, 5 86. Ms majesty, sense. 

for he was unwell, § 29. for being, causal. 

XV. ^EURYTUS AND THE GoLD. 

When Eurytus arrived at Corinth, bringing with him aU that 
gold and silver which he knew the people had heard of, he was 
much afraid of the Corinthians, since he knew there were many 
thieves in the city. Accordingly he devised the following plan. 
He took some large casks, and filled them with stones and lead, 
and placed some gold on the top : and then, in the presence oi 
the Corinthians, he set these in the temple of Artemis, as though 
he had confidence in the sanctity of the place. For he said 
before all that he was afraid of the robbers, and that it was on 
that account that he deposited the gold with the goddess, that it 
might be kept more safely. But the rest of the gold he hid secretly 
in some hollow brazen statues, and he ordered these, as being old 
and worthless, to be taken out on carts, on the pretext that he was 
going to sell elsewhere the old brass. So the Corinthians guarded 
his casks, intending to cast about for some ground for detaining 
them ; but the real treasure he conveyed safely home. 

lead, iJ.6\v$Sos, east about for, [think of meaning]. 

as though he had, ws with part. § 159. § 109. 

carts, S/ia^M, for detaining, So-rt. 

on the pretext, partie. Digitized by Nk^<i!^OMf gold ' 

elsewhere, use a\\6(Tt. 
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XVI.— Demophon and the Slave. 

Demophon, who iiad once been a slave, but ran away and 
escaped to Athens, once saw a slave of a friend of his eat a 
fish which he had stolen from his master and carried into the 
field. Demiophon knew that it was stolen, for he had dined at 
his friend's the day before, and had seen it on the table. So he 
told the slave that unless he gave him gold he would accuse 
him of the theft. ' What ! ' repUed the slave, ' if I prove that 
not I am a thief, but youf 'If you can do that,' said Demophon, 
' I will give you the gold.' 

' First then,' replied the slave ' I am not a thief, for consider, 
he who steals takes away something from one man, so that it 
becomes the possession of another. But I belong to my master 
no less than the fish ; therefore if I eat this fish I do not steal 
it, but only move it from thence hither. And moreover if I am 
starved, I am useless ; so that in eating this I am guarding my 
master's property, which is the part of a faithful slave. But you, 
as" you have stolen yourself from your master, are a thief; and 
so much the more unjust, as you have stolen what is more 
precious than much gold.' 

Demophon did not see what to reply, but laughed and paid 
him the gold. 

had been, ' was.' in eating (participles). § 158. 

of the theft {vtSBYetb). part {ojxai,). 

not I, use auTiir, and see § 87. aa you have . , ., iaif 
belong to, ' am possession of.' 



XVII. — Darius and the Prisoner. 

Darius once, accustomed as he was to go about the city, 
seeing if anyone was suffering anywhere unjust treatment, came 
to a large prison. And going in he found aU the prisoners in a 
s^ie- of the bitterest lamentation, jn jbhs-hope^ that the king 
might see them and pity them, and so they might be released. 
And he went round and talked to them all in order, and asked 
them why they had been condemned, so as to be put in prison. 
And one said that his judges had begn bribed to condemn 
him falsely; and another that the witness had ^ven false 
evidence; and another pretended that he resembled in face. the 
niS^ho had committed the crime, being himseK innocent. But 
all professed to have done nothing worthy ofpaying,_so great a 
penalty. At last T>SMM¥-^W ¥iS(S^M.img'SIaa&^nA with a 

BIDQ.Q.P.] ^ 
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gloomy aspect, and he asked him why he was in prison. He 
replied that he had stolen some gold. ' Get out of the place 
then ' said the king, as though indignant, ' for is it not a shame 
that this housebreaker should live with such honest men ? ' So 
he was let go, and the others remained ia prison. 

treatment. § 101. evidence. § 99. 

in a state of. § 100. of paying. § 39. 

in the hope that, use tf ttojj witt opt. get out, use eKirlirTa. 

had been bribed: put bribed partic, shame that, Seivhv el. § 32. 

and condemn, principal verb. housebreaker, roix^P^X"^- 



XVIII. — TiTTIS AND THE BbAR. 

Titus the huntsman was one day wandering in the wood when 
hearing a noise behind a tree, he looked up, and saw a bear 
embracing the tree with its feet, as if just about to ascend. 
The tree was between them, so that neither could Titus nor his 
brother see the bear (except the claws), nor the bear them. 
Thereupon Titus silently approached, and seizing the beast by 
the claws prevented him from chmfcing, or moving at aU. But 
neither could he himself let go, for he perceived that the bear 
would seize him, so he bade his brother run home and fetch his 
bow. ' At last after he had waited a long time as though in 
chains, and, utterly exhausted, was about to let go, he saw his 
brother approaching. ',Why have you been so long? ' said he • 
and he replied that he had found the people at home dining, so 
he had stayed to dinner. ' Catch hold of the claws,' said Titus 
' that I may kill him : for I can inanage the bow better.' So 
his brother caught hold: and then 'I too wiU go home,' said 
Titus, ' and when I have had my dinner I will come and kiU the 
bear.' 

iy Me cJaw* (prepositions). stayed to dinner, make 'dined' 

from climbing (prepositions). Also principal verb. 

§ 130. catch hold of. § 173. 

let go. § 173. manage better, use l/meipos, ' skil- 

heen so long, ' are you away.so long.' ful.' 

he people at home, use article and when I have had. § 156. 

adverb o?koi. ^ 

XIX. — The Boys and the Earthquake. 
There Uved al. CoriM'^iMMi'^'^^^d two sons, and «-lio. 
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as lie was a foolish man, did not carry out the advice of sensible 
friends about his boys, but trusted in all things to oracle-mongers 
and impostors of all sorts. And once an old soothsayer came 
to Corinth, who foretold that after no long interval of time there 
would be an earthquake in the city, which would destroy not 
the older people, but the children. At a loss what he should 
do, the father resolved at last to send the boys out of the way 
of the danger, considering that he himself was safe. So he sent 
them to a friend at Athens, begging him by a letter to maintain 
them and look after them tUl the earthquake should occur. The 
children having arrived, at first were orderly, and did nothing 
else than what they were ordered, only admiring the house 
and the animals that were kept there. But at last they took to 
mischief, injuriug the things and beasts in the house. For 
they shaved the cat, and hung up the monkey by his taU, and 
so forth. So at last the Athenian wrote to the Corinthian, say- 
ing he would rather have their earthquake than such children. 

carry out advice, do . . . advised. considering that. Sis, § 159. 

§ 99. till. § 86. 

oracle-monger, xPV'I'o^Syos. mischief, iraiSid. 

after . . interval (prepositions) shaved, (vp4a. 

what he should do (deliberative). monJcet/, irlBriKos. 

§ 10 — § 13. by his tail, gen. 

XX. — D1OOLB8 AND THE EOBBBB. 

Diodes was a philosopher who was so poor that he did not 
fear lest he should be robbed, and therefore was accustomed to 
leave his house at night open and unguarded. For he knew 
that thieves always find out where gold is collected, before they 
enter a house : nor would anyone be so fooUsh as to incur 
danger of death, except for the sake of the greatest gain. One 
night, however. Diodes was lying on his bed, when he saw a 
thief come in, and go round searching everything, in the hope 
of finding some gold or valuable possession. / The thief did not 
perceive that Diodes was awake, as he held his peace and lay 
quite stUl : yet the philosopher saw him clearly, since it was 
too dark for the other to see if his eyes were open. At last 
when he had sought everywhere in vain, he began to utter 
terrible curses agaiust Diodes, but in a low voice, lest he should 
wake : and when Diodes heard this, he said ' Hush, my friend ; 
and do not by any means be angry, for I indeed am sorry that 
you are unable to M^mt^Kiif '^^Sf hut if I who live here 
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cannot find any in the day time, how can one expect that a 
stranger could light upon it by night ? ' 

open (use partio.). utter curses, ' curse.' 

iefore. § 85, etc. in a low mice, ' speaking quietly ' 
mie night, ' once at night. (or) ' secretly.' 

held his peace. § 110. Hffht upon it (meaning). 
it tvas too darle, say, ' on account of ,^ 

the darkness,' etc., or \ 58. 



XXI. — The Athenian AND the Feog. t,},ii.CUP\w^«*^ 

An Athenian once feU in with a Boeotian who was sitting by 
the roadside, looking at a frog. Seeing the other approach, the 
Boeotian said his was a remarkable frog, and asked if he would 
agree to start a contest of frogs, on condition that he whose frog 
jumped furthest should receive a large sum of money. The 
Athenian replied that he would if the other would fetch him 
a frog, for the lake was near. To this he agreed ; and when he 
was gone, the Athenian took the frog, and opening its mouth, 
poured some stones into its stomach, so that it did not indeed 
seem larger than before, but could not jump. The Boeotian soon 
returned with the other frog and the contest began. The second 
frog first was pinched, and jumped moderately : then they 
pinched the Boeotian frog. And he gathered himself as though 
for a leap, and used the utmost effort, but could not move his 
body the least. So the Athenian departed with the money. 
When he was gone the Boeotian, wondering what was the 
matter with the frog, lifted him up and examined him. And 
being turned upside down, he opened his mouth and vomited 
out. the stones. 

fell in with, ' met.' for the lake, etc. § 29. 

frog, Pdrpaxos. pinch, iriefai rp x^'P'* 

start, -irapaa-Kevd^eiv. as though fori ^ 6. 

on condition that. § 63 — § 64. utmost effort, eay irSira rt x't;. 

large mm, say ' much.' not the least, ohS ariuEy. 



XXII. — Theodoeus and the Gallows. 

Theodoras was so clever that whenever he was present at a 
banquet the company never listened to anyone else, and every- 
one was delighted witKa^^lw^s^^^^ng and laughter. One 
day he described how ne and a rnend had been riding together 
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by night through a desolate country, and they came at last to 
a hill, on the top of which there was a gallows. As they 
passed the gallows, Theodoras was anxious to see if there 
was any dead man there. But on examining closely he 
discovered that it was empty. So he told his friend that 
the last resideiit had gone from home, and that the tene- 
ment was empty now if any stranger wished to try it. There- 
upon the friend laughed ; but wishing to poke fun at 
Theodoras, said to him, as though he were reflecting how sinful 
men are, ' Ah, my friend, if the laws of men were just, and we 
all met with the fate we deserved, where would you be now?' 
' I should be less happy than I am,' said Theodoras. ' You 
would, indeed,' said the friend, pointing to the gaUows. ' Yes,' 
said Theodoras, ' for I should be riding alone.' 

company, use oX with partio. resident, ' dweller.' 

ineesscmt, voKis. gone from home, use 4KSiifi.4aii 

talking, K6yoi. tenement (sense). 

had been riding. § 148. polceftm, trKirTftv. 

on the top of, iiri. sinful, 'unjust.' 

gallows, Kiiptav. the fate, ' the things.' 
closely (compound veib). 

Consult here, Orat. Ohliq. and Conditionals, § 23 — § 48, and § 14 — § 19. 

XXIII. — Phbees and Iooles. 

When King Pheres began to reign, he resolved that as his 
father had been so detestable to all men for his perjury and un- 
trustworthiness, he himself at least would see that truth should 
be honoured. And siuce his land was bounded by a river, and 
there was only one bridge, which anyone who wanted to visit 
the country must cross, he ordered that a gallows should 
be set up close to the bridge, and that each man who came 
over the bridge should be asked about himself ; who he was, 
where he came from, and what he was going to do : and if 
any answered falsely in anywise, he bade them hang him on the 
gallows. 

But locles the philosopher came that way, who had boasted to 
his friends that he wou] 1 give such an answer that they should 
not know what to do with him : and his friends went with him, 
wondering what he would say.' So when he was asked what he 
intended to do ia Pheres' country, he replied that he was about 
to be put to death on the gaUows. And this reply perplexed 
them much : for if t'K^^'^ti^i!iM"i'S'^Mh, then his words would 
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be true, and he -would die innocent : but if tbey did not kiU 
\\\m, tlien lie was a Uar, and deserved the gaUows. 

for. § 111. o«tbegallo'ws,'/™>«'theGrreekssay 

he himself. § 27. what to do with, use ti, xp^Jflo'. 

anyone who. § 195. would be true, use lieWu. 
gallows, Kiipav. 

XXIV.— Pherbs and Ioachius. 

When he was a young man, King Pheres, who lived always 
among flatterers, fancied that he surpassed aU people so far in 
playing the lyre, that not even the famous Lydian players could 
be compared to him. And hearing one day that Ioachius, who 
was the best of all mankind at playing the lyre, was coming to 
the city, he sent for him, and asked him if he would teach him 
his art. This he did, not because he thought he was inferior to 
Ioachius, but in order that he might be able to show off his 
excellence. Ioachius, however, pretended to understand him 
simply, and said he would try to teach him. After Pheres had 
been practising under the guidance of the other for some months, 
he collected his ministers to hear a musical contest. The king 
then played on the lyre, and all praised him vehemently ; but 
seeing Ioachius was silent, he turned and asked him how much 
he had improved in the art. The master replied : ' king, 
there are three kinds of musicians : some know much, some 
know little, and some know nothing at aL. : and your majesty 
has practised so diligently that you have passed from the third 
kind to the second.' 

could be compared, ' were equal.' hnow much, MaTaiiai, of skill. 

at playing, infinitive. your majesty [q^sosq). 

guidance. § 100. 

XXV. — Babylonian Mareiagb. 

Among many singular laws which the Babylonians have, the 
most singular is that about the women. It is as follows : In 
each village there is a festival once a year, to which all the 
maidens are collected who are to be married, and when they are 
all there, a herald, standing up in the midst of the crowd, sells 
each one in order. And the crowd is always large, eager to 
behold and to buy the women. And first the most beautiful is 
sold, and then whoe^/3Mf^*e¥'B'oSS^t to look upon. And all 
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likewise, until they come to the ugly and shapeless and crippled 
women, whom no one wants to have. For the rich men contend 
for the most beautiful, and the poorer for those who have less 
beauty. And when the sale is over, aU the gold is collected, and 
they count it, how much it amounts to. And from this sum they 
give gifts to the ugly ones, that they too may obtain marriage. 
For even if a man is unwilling to have an ugly wife for her own 
sake, yet with a dowry he would gladly take her : so that at last 
aU find husjbands. 

among many, s.iy, ' there are both sale is over, use verb ' to sell.' § 99. 

many other,' etc. amoimts to (sense) . 

are- to be (sense). §109. for her own sake, herself for hei 

for the most, use irepi. own sake. 

XXVI. — Padius on a Staieoasb. 

Padius was a man who so delighted everybody by his clever- 
ness, and by his unexpected replies when he was asked 
questions, that many ridiculpus things are related about him. 

Once, having met a friend in the city, he asked him to come 
to his new house, which was recently buUt, to dine with him 
alone. And after the dinner was ended, he begged him to come 
with him into the upper room, for he would show him some 
valuable books which he had. And the friend having ascended, 
seemed to be very much out of breath : so Padius, wondering 
what was the matter, asked him if he was diseased in his 
chest : for he would scarcely be so weary if he were weU. 
But the other, fancying he was jesting (since he was fat), 
answered angrily that he should blame the house, for the 
staircase was so steep that it nearly killed a man to climb 
it. But Padius replied, ' It was buUt so on purpose, that it 
might be hard to climb, and easy to descend : for I have 
learnt by experience that if I go up once a day, I come down ten 
times.' 

by imexpected replies, use *unex-- that it nearly killed, m?i^Q^ a, mcLn^ 

pectedly replying.' § 39, the subject. 

are related. § 53. to climb it, part. 

upper room, {nnplfov. a day, gen. 
tor he would, etc. § S9. 

XXVII. — Padius and his Wife. 
Padius, although o2'Sl?tM^«(MS?Sfl^e bore grief easily, yet 
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when his wife died, whom he loved excessively, was plunged 
into the extremity of grief. Nor could any of his acquaintances 
comfort him, so as to lessen his sorrow, till at last he heard that 
a friend of his, whom he had loved from his boyhood, was 
coming to the city. This man had been absent from home 
many years : but when he arrived at the city, and heard 
that the wife of Padius was dead, it seemed best to him 
not to go at once to his friend : for he feared lest the poor 
man's grief might only be increased if he saw a stranger in 
his house. Since, however, the friends of Padius intreated 
him to go and converse with him, he sent first a messenger to 
the mourner, and asked if he was willing to talk to him ; 
and Padius replied that he would see him gladly. But when 
he came and saw how miserable he was, be was at a loss what 
to say : but after a short silence he thought he should best 
console him if he did not chatter about other matters, bv.t 
touched on the grief itself. So he asked, ' When did this 
calamity occur to you?' and Padius, weeping bitterly, replied, 
' If the poor woman had lived till to-morrow, she would 
have been dead thirty days.' 

the extremity. ^ 101. g^ief increased. 5 89. 

lessen, use &7ra\Ki.(T(Tui. silence, ij 100. 

till. § 81. 

XXVIII. — Padius and Maonius. 

On another occasion Padius was travelling with a friend, and 
came by night to an inn : and having discovered that the inn 
was not full, they went in. And as soon as they had come in 
Padius perceived a man seated at a distance, and after narrowly 
observing him, he came close up to his friend, and secretly 
spoke to him as follows : ' My friend, do you see that person 
who sits there writing and drinking wine ? I think it is a 
person named Maonius, whom I knew long ago, when I was 
living in my fatherland.' 'Then,' replied his companion, 'if 
you think he is a dear acquaintance, why do you stay here 
chattering to me, and not approach him and welcome him 
as a true friend should 1 ' ' I am not surprised that you 
fpeak thus to me,' rephed Padius; but if you listen you 
will confess that I am prudent. For the fact is, I am not 
certain that it is Mfflia»iiffli/3jaJMi;ra»Bftife so timid a man by 
nature, and so unaccustomed to society, that if it proves to 
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be not he, but some stranger, he will be in extreme distress 
from shame and embarrassment : so I really don't know what 
to do.' 

narrowVy (sense). society, use rb irepoit i^ttiAeii/ or 

a dear aequamtanee, ' dear and,' etc. ^vyyiviaBai. 

and not, ' but not.' proves, use SriKos -yiyveaOai. 

friend should {aeDse). from shame, see ^ HI, and Prepo- 

surprised that. § 33. sitions. 

certain that, say ' whether.' 



XXIX. — Padius and Neon. 

There lived in the same city as Padius a man named Neon, 
who at the advice of a physician (since he was unwell) resolved 
to go to Sicily ; but since the physician would not let him go 
alone, for fear he might be ill on his journey and not find any- 
one to help him. Neon asked his friends to accompany him. 
But as they all refused, not being able to leave their affairs, or 
their wives, or for some such cause. Neon at last managed that 
it should be proclaimed publicly to the city, that if any young 
man would go with him to SicUy, and take care of him, he 
would himself provide all the money and necessaries, whatever 
was required for the journey. And after this announcement 
had been made. Neon waited many days, hoping that he should 
persuade some one to come with him by supplying the money : 
but still no one appeared. At last, just as he was about to 
abandon hope, and try some other method, Padius came to his 
house. Neon did not know him, but when he saw him he was 
delighted : for he judged he would be a good companion. 
' You are the person,' said Padius, ' who proclaimed that you 
wanted a companion.' ' Certainly,' said Neon, with great joy. 
' Then I just come to tell you that I can't be your companion,' 
said Padius. 

ac the advice. § 100. hy supplying. § 157. 

for fear. § 100, § 193. appeared (sense). § 114. 

managed that {that expresses the know (as an acquaintance), yva- 

result in Greek). § 50. pICw. 

announcement. § 99. certainly. § 183. 

XXX. — Obstinacy. 

The Thracians are/^^j^ejc]t,jj))^/gf[,^a^ and obstinate in their 
disposition, that it is nearly impossible to persuade them of 
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anything, even if one speaks most cleTrerly. And there was a 
Thracian, who lived alone without relations, and passed his time 
so unchangingly that the people in the city said in jest that not 
even if an earthquake took place would he do anything contrary 
to his custom, or change his mind about anything. 

And once when he was Ul, and did not know what was the 
matter, he sent for the doctor. And when he came, he asked 
(the better to discover his complaint) what he had eaten the day 
before : and the Thracian replied, twelve lampreys. And the 
doctor laughed, and said it was no wonder he was Ul in his 
stomach after eating so many ; for had he but eaten twenty he 
would have died. But the Thracian persisted it was not owing 
to the lampreys that he was ill : for he usually dined so. And 
when the doctor was gone he went out and bought twenty lam- 
preys, and boiled and ate them : then immediately went to the 
top of the house and threw himself down, and was killed. 
Thus he clearly proved it was possible to eat twenty lampreys 
and not to die of them. 

pass time, Sidyw. no wonder. 6 32. 

unchangingly, dictvtiTus. lamprey, nipaiva. 

anything (negative). to eat and not to die (one should be 
iAe isiier, ' in order that better.' participle). 

had eaten, use Tvyx^'"'. § 143 and of them (sense). ^ 111. 
§ 169. 

XXXI. — Talieantes and the Ugly Man. 

There lived in the city a certain man, by name Talirantes, 
who was so clever that when he was present at a feast there was 
much laughter, and aU the guests used generally to listen to him 
alone. But once he went to a banquet where was a man, vain 
and boorish, who desired to engross the conversation himself, 
and that the others should be silent. And whenever Talirantes 
or anybody else tried to speak, this man always interrupted, and 
began bragging about himself, and his wealth, and his ancestors. 
And at last everybody was quite disgusted with him, and looked 
to Talirantes, hoping that he would say something clever, so that 
this ignorant person should be vanquished, and hold his peace. 
But Talirantes only listened, smiling as though he were pleased 
with the fellow. And he, having boasted much of his noble 
birth, at length began to praise his mother, saying she was far 
the most l^eautiful womaja o| h^j^^^^ ^nd this seemed aU the 
more outrageous to \a& hcavm-s, as he himself was hideous tc 
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behold. But amid the general silence Talirantes, pleasantly 
smiliag, said, ' It was your father then who was less beautiful.' 



, i>s ItX ri TTo\i, fellow, HvSpajros. 

engross the conversation, § 110 : of his noble birth. § 103. 

use dyopfiiiv, ' to harangue.' saying (omit). 

and that, § 47. of her time, tSiv e<^' eavrris. 

hold his peace. § 110. amid general silence. § 100. 



XXXII. — Taurantbs and Ion. 

Talirantes happened once to be in the city at the time when 
a certain sophist, named Ion, was living there, who professed to 
be able to teach all philosophy, so that all the citizens eagerly 
sent their sons to him that they might learn, gladly paying large 
sums of money. But when two years had gone by, and the 
young men did not seem to be growing wiser, nay, rather began 
to despise the sophist and neglect learning, at last the citizens, 
repenting of their mistake, cast about to get rid of this sophist, 
and find another more skilful to teach their sons. And one man 
said he knew of a SioUian sophist, whose fame was so great that 
people came even from Asia to hear him ; this man, he heard, 
was coming to the city, and if they tried, perhaps they could 
persuade him to teach the young men instead of Ion. And he, 
having arrived, and being asked, agreed to do so : and it seemed 
good to the citizens that the fathers should hear him first, that 
thisy might know whether they ought to send their sons. And 
there was collected so great a crowd to hear him, that they covld 
with difficulty enter; and when he had finished speaking, 
Talirantes said, ' Who could have expected we should long for 
the good Ion so soon?' 

sojhat all. § 53. mistake (concrete). § lOS. 

sophist, aotpuTriis. east about (sense). § 110. 

nay rather, iia\?j>v luv oZv. and if they tried. § 51. 

XXXIII. — Talibantes and the Peincessbs. 

Another time Talirantes was iuvited to the royal house, that 
he might delight the two princesses by his conversation, as they 
were rather dispirited by the death of a dog which they were 
fond of. And one of these maidens was ugly, but the other 
was very beautiful. D^ieJaJiB^Bteo/^i '^J ^o means converse 
only with the beautiful one, but did liis very best that they 
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migiit both be equally pleased, so that there should be no 
jealousy between them. At last the ugly one, observing that 
he was most careful to assign her a fair share of the discourse, 
said smilingly, in order to poke fun at him, '0 TaUrantes, if my 
sister and I were to fall into a river before your eyes, which of 
us would you try to rescue ? And he embarrassed, and gazing 
at each in turn at last replied to the ugly one, ' princess, do 
you not know how to swim ? ' 

Another time a Mend who did not perform what he had 
promised, pleaded an excuse that the time was deficient. 
Talirantes replied, ' I suppose you have all that there is.' 

princesses, ' daughters of the Mag,' poke fwn, oKinrra. 

(and make them subject). before your eyes (sense). § 110 112. 

by the death of a dog (concrete). princess, yivai. 

§ 100. how to swim, inf. 

did his best. § 109. you have, use iiripxeiv. 
so that. § 61. 

XXXIV. — Talirantes and his Friends. 

On another occasion a certaiu friend confessed to Tahrantes 
that he had done something wrong for the sake of gain. And 
when the other expressed his surprise that he was so base as to 
choose gain before honesty, his friend replied ' Well, you know 
one must live ? ' But Talirantes answered that he did not think 
it was necessary. 

Onjtnother occasion a friend who had lived a most shameful 
life, fell iH and sent for him, saying he wanted to see him. And 
when Tahrantes arrived he saw that the man was suffering 
terribly ; and he pitied him and spoke kindly. And the man 
said that his pain was so great that he seemed to be in Hades 
sufferiQg the penalties of the accursed. But Talirantes consoled 
him, saying it was sad that he had gone there before his time ; 
but he would find many friends there aheady, and the rest 
would soon foUow, for he was sure that not even in death would 
such friends desert one another. 

expressed his surprise. § 99. See Sades, use gen. 
\ 32. sad that. § 32. 

honesty, ' being honest.' § 39. before Us time (use ^Bivw also). 

shameful life, use adverb. { 79. 

Digitized by Microsoft® 
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XXXV.— The Miners. 

Among those who work the mines in Thrace there is a good 
deal of rivalry and mutual jealousy,' for some seek silver and 
others gold, and they are, so to speak, divided into two factions, 
each party heing called hy an appropriate name, the Silvers and 
the Goldens. And once a Golden came to see a Silver, having 
heen a friend of his in old times, and being anxious to see 
the silver mine if they would let him. And they readily allowed 
him, for they had recently found a great vein (as they 
call it), of which they were very proud, as was natural. 
And as the Silver pointed out everything, the quantity 
and the quality of the discovery, the Golden became very 
gloomy. But the other aU the more delighted and happy, 
after showing him all their wealth, asked ho.w matters stood 
with the Goldens. And he, solemnly shaking his head, 
said his friends were dispirited at present. 'Why so?' 
asked the Silver, secretly expecting he would say it was 
because they could not find any gold. But he said, 'Why, 
we have lately discovered that over our gold in the mine lies 
silver to the depth of three feet, which we shall have to cut 
through with great labour..' 

worh mines, Tefivetv fieraWa. vein, <p\4\p. 

so to spea/c. § 65. quantity and quality. § 103. 

each party, kK&Tepoi. disoovery {sense : Vi!ie\eTh discover). 

appropriate, iirdyvijio?. how matters stood (sense: use ^X"")- 

Silvers, dpyvpot; Goldens, xpi'o'oi. to the depth of, say * of 3 ft. in depth.' 

in old times (sense). have to cut (sense). § 109. 



XXXVI. — Titus and the Steangbr. 

Titus, of whom we have already spoken, being brought up in 
a country fuU of forests and aU manner of wUd beasts, — ^became 
very skilful in hunting. And once when he was seeking a stag 
in the forest, following carefully its footsteps, he saw suddenly 
the point of an arrow not far off, just ^bout to be fired at him. , , 

And he saw no man, because the person who was holding the J J 

bow was standing behind a tree, quite hidden by the branches'"' 
and leaves. So perceiving what danger he was in, and unable to 
ward off the arrow as he had no shield, he called out loudly to 
the man who was aimin^M^Jg §^^A^BsWW^' ^^ ^^' ^^aring 
and slacking his bow, came out from nis hiding-place. And 
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' Titus perceiving that lie was a sU-anger, asked him what 
he meant by his murderous intentions, for he could not have 
done him any wrong as he had never seen him before. And 
he said he pitied him, but was forced to kill him, for when 
he left home he had sworn to shoot anyone he saw ugher 
than himself. And Titus gazing awhile in silence on the 
other's face, bade him shoot, for he did not care for life if he 
was uglier than he. 

nottofire. §46. ffl«yo«e/iesffl«'«^Her(tryitwit]i'if.') 

his hiding-place {fisas^. for he did not. §29. 

what he meant by, tl waBiir, etc. [A great deal of neat Greek Oratio 

§ 99 and § 170. Obliqua usages may be made 

for he could not. § S7. ■ availatile here]. §23—41. 



XXXVII. — Geeadeion and Talieantes. 

Talirantes once met one of his friends (who was an excellent 
fellow in other ways, but always pretended to know people of 
high birth) and noticing that he looked sullen, he called him by 
name and said, ' Geradeion, what ails you ? ' And he said he 
was depressed because he had a dreadful thing to go through 
that day ; and Talirantes asked him what he had to endure, and 
he replied that he had been invited to dine with the King of 
Sparta, who was in town, but that such large banquets were a 
nuisance ; but Talirantes perceived that he was lying, and only 
said this because he wanted to brag of his acquaintance with 
the King of Sparta ; so he said that he too was invited to the 
same place. And Geradeion blushed, and said quickly, that he 
felt unwell and thought he should not go to the banquet, but 
Talirantes said he was ready to speak for hiTin to the host and 
plead his excuses. Then Geradeion being at a loss how to 
escape from his falsehood said he was not invited, and had 
only pretended it for a joke. 'I knew it,' said Talirantes: 'no \ 
more am I invited ; but I thought it would be fun if I forced !'■ 
you to confess that you had lied.' I 

excellent, (TirovBoios. to the same place, iiii&t. ' 

ways (sense). host, 5 kariSiv. 

with the Mng,iraphlkBB. (&ftel fyivite) . how to escape. § 10. 
of his acquaintance. § 99. for a Joke, partic. 

that he too. §27. Digitized by iMmmS"^'- 
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XXXVIII. —The Cook-hoeses. 

lonius, -wishing to buy a house and park, went over to inspecl 
it first before buying it, in case be found any deficiency in it, 
such as to make him change his mind. And when he arrived 
and met the man who took charge of the park, he asked if he 
could go round and examine everything, and he assented. And 
as everything seemed to be in good condition, and both the 
house and the arrangements outside appeared weU managed, at 
last he asked the steward how the place stood in the matter ol 
hunting. And he said there was a wonderful number of hares, 
so that wherever one walked they were seen jumping and riin- 
ning about. Pleased with this he asked again if the same was 
the case with birds, so that there should be a plentiful supply 
for those who were fond of shooting. And when the steward 
vehemently asserted that there were so many that the trees were 
not sufficient for them to sit on, he suspected that he was lying, 
in order that he might desire the more to buy the park. So he 
asked him in the same manner how many cock-horses were bred 
there. And after a brief pause the man replied that there were 
not many of them, but at times they appeared by night if one 
looked carefully for them. 

parlc, ■KapiSiiaos, i. stood, exai. 

in ease ' if.' «■ wonderful number of. § 16S. 

such as to make him (simpler). plentiful supply, fiiropla. 

the arrangements outside, tA l|a. cook-horses, wTroAe/tTpiioves. 



XXXIX.— Stones in the Manger. 

"When Maonius was traveUiug in the Sicilian hills, he used to 
ride all day, and pass the night with some of the Sicilian 
farmers. These men seemed to him on the whole to be excel- 
lent people, attending to him ca];efuUy, and conversing with him 
as the best friends would do : but in this he blamed them, that 
they stole the corn which he gave to his horse. He did not 
discover at first the roguery, for he thought the horse had eaten 
the corn : but perceiving that he became weak and starved, he 
suspected the cause, and used the foUowiag device. Among the 
com which he gave the horse he placed five pebbles.' If the 
horse ate the com he knew that he would not eat the stones, 
and therefore that these would always be left in the manger ; 
whereas if the farmgf/^gj® ^Ui%9m,f^ would take the stones 
away also. And so it turned out ; and whenever he found the 
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stones in the manger he made no complaint, but if they dis- 
appeared, he charged the men with stealing the corn : so that 
they were afraid of him, regarding him as a magician, and ceased 
to cheat him and his horse. 

(W8 the whole, as ^iri ri iroXii. if they. § 21, last example. 

as . . . would do, ws %v (omitting with stealing (sense). § 111. 

verb). magician, /iayos. 

made no complaint (use verb ' to 

blame'). 

XL. — EuMBNBs' Epitaph. 

When Eumenes was rtding the afiairs of the city, having 
a great name for his wisdom and virtue, he grew very proud, 
and resolved to huild himself a magnificent tomh at the public 
expense. And when this . was nearly completed he sent for 
Pedias the poet to consult with him : for he said he had a pro- 
ject whence he (Pedias) would derive great honour. So he 
came : and Eumenes having greeted him, said he was going to 
have a fine tomb, and would be very grateful if he would write 
an epitaph, so that nothiag should be wanting to make the 
monument complete. And Pedias rephed that he would gladly 
do so, if he first might see the place, and know whether his skill 
sufficed to make a worthy epitaph. This he said suspecting that 
the monument would be too grand for a citizen ; and if it were 
so, he resolved he would write nothing. And when he saw it, 
and found it was indeed more worthy of a tyrant, he replied to 
Eumenes, ' I will gladly write you an epitaph, but as you still 
live, I cannot write yet : for there are dead men who need my 
art first : either then creep in there now, that I may begin at 
once, or wait till you die, and I wiU then perform my promise.' 

at the public expense, Srifwirlf. epitaph, ivi-ypafifia. 

he (Pedias) see § 27. too grand for. § 58. 

derive honom (sense). ^ 113. (wanting) to make, use toB fi.T]. 



XLI. — TOMPANITJS. 

Theodorus was present, among other citizens, when a sophist, 
named Tompanius, was discoursing to a number of persons about 
the laws, the right methods of establishing them, and the proper 
view a philosopher should take of them. And he blamed the 
city for always ^9}§mz^?^fMmSofm are approved by the 
majority. This did not seem to him advisable -. for the wise (he 
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said) were always few, and the fools more numerous : so that the 
laws too hecame foolish. But it would be far better if they 
obeyed the few, and paid no attention to the many. 

And he said aU this so skilfully and persuasively, that nearly 
all who were there praised him. But Theodorus stood up and 
said that he did not agree with him, and there were many others 
also of those who praised him in word, who iu reality did not 
believe him. ' Then let us vote,' said Tompanius : and having 
voted, they appeared to be aU of one mind except Theodorus. 
He, however, rose again, and said, smiling, that his side had 
won ; for the few were wiser than the many. 

among others (say, 'both others not advisable {sense) . 

and . . .). {he said) (Oratio Obliqua). § 29. 

a number of persons (don't look out pay no attention, ' neglect,' or 



the right met/iods (see § 103, and in side,yvciiJ.Ti- 
the next clause do likewise). 

XLII. — The Sophist and his Debt. 

Maonius, wishing to learn rhetoric, went to a sophist who 
professed to be able to teach. And he made an agreement with 
the sophist that if he taught him well he should pay a large sum 
of money : but as he could not know whether he had been well 
taught but by trial, he should not pay it untd he had had 
a lawsuit and persuaded the judges by his speech. And if the 
judges condemned him, then he was not bound to pay. 

So on these terms he learnt for a year, and then ceased. After 
a while the sophist sent to him and asked for pay, but Maonius 
gave no reply. And as after various attempts he could not 
exact his money from him, he at last summoned him before the 
judges. And when they asked Maonius whether it was not just 
that the sophist, after all his trouble, should receive the gold, he 
replied : ' We agreed that I should not pay unless I convinced 
my judges. If, therefore, I lose my suit, then by the agreement 
I shall owe nothing ; if I win it, by the law I shall owe nothing. 
Whichever happens, the sophist will lose his money.' 

rhetoric, ^vroptidi. attempts (concrete). § 100. 

{« trial. § 157. «/*«»• "l^ *" trouble. § 156. 

until. § 80. ^"'^ *'***) 5''"I>' o(p\iaK<iveiv. 

have a lawsuit, BiKcifuAioi- «'*'»i "'P™- 

he was not (obUque). whichever. § 20, sqq. 

[Consult all thfi*flp^feaiMaM:^«8aenoes,}14,sqq.] , 

iiDa.o.F.] 
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/ XLIII. — Pabentage. 

Ion, the sophist, hearing from a messenger that Eurymenes, 
who was a most able and renowned man, was going to send his 
son that he might be taught by him, was much delighted, and 
said he would teach him gladly. For though he knew that the 
wife of Eurymenes was a most foolish woman, and that she 
would give him no end of trouble with her interfering, yet he so 
loved and honoured Eurymenes that his joy was greater than his 
sorrow. ' For is it not,' said he, ' a small price to pay for a 
great gain ? for if I endure the chatter of a senseless woman, I 
shall enjoy the wisdom of a great philosopher.' So the son 
came, and after he had taught him for two months, he found to 
his sorrow that the boy neither was fond of learning nor was 
willing to exert himself in order to grow wiser>j(And one day 
when he seemed more ignorant than usual, the teacher, disgusted 
at his forgetfulness, and suspecting that he had not even read 
the writing which he had to study, exclaimed, ' I am surprised 
that the son of your father is so stupid.' ' Yes,' replied the 
boy, ' but I am the son of my mother.' 



no end of (sense). § 110. 


to his sorrow. § 100. 


with interfering. J 100. 


fond of learning, <pi\oita9fis. 


to pay for, dyr!. 


at his forgetfulness, use adjective 


the chatter of (fiOTiGTeke). §§ lOS-5. 


' forgetful.' 


great, 9avfiaa'T6s. 


' yes.' § 183. 



XLIV. — ^A Married Pair. 

There was once a merchant, who married a rich and beautiful 
girl, loving her indeed not a little, but chiefly from desice for 
her wealth. And when he had married her, he proposed to her 
that they should agree, in consequence of their great love, that 
if one of them died the other should commit suicide. And not 
long afterward he saw another beautiful and rich gM, whom he 
desired to have instead of his present wife. So he went a 
journey with a faithful servant : and after travelling two days 
he sent back his servant to his wife, ordering him to tell her 
that her husband had been drowned in crossiog a river, and to 
show her his cloak, saying that everything else had disappeared 
with the dead man. But she, noticing that some money which 
she had hidden in tl^.cloak was gone, believed that the message 
wao false. But she TicSicealeJ' Tiiii thoughts, "and took a bnttlo 
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and drank it off, saying, ' Now go to the people and tell them 
how a fafthful wife poisons herself when her husband is dead.' 
But he went back to the merchant and related that the wife had 
drunk poison. And the merchant went and married the other 
girl. But when he came home with the bride, th6 wife met 
■ biin at the door, and said, ' Dismiss this maiden who is not your 
wife L for that which I drank was only wine.' 

commit suicide, lourbi' jSici^eirdai. message (concrete). § 99. 

had been drowned. § 148. met, ' received.' 



XLV. — The, Upright Thief. 

King Pheres being especially fond of beholding beauty, 
ordered a statue to be made of white stone, as lovely as the 
most skUful sculptor could make it. And ia order to adorn it 
still more, the artist was to carve the hair of its head out of 
gold ; and that the people might not dare to break into the 
shrine by night and steal away the gold, Pheres ordered that it 
should be proclaimed that whoever took away even a toe of the 
statue should be put to death after having his eyes burnt out. 
But a certain man, despising the king's orders, on the second 
night after the statue was put up, secretly stabbed the guards 
J^nd went off with the golden hair. Being caught, however, 
and dragged before the king, he pleaded that it was not right 
he should be put to death. For he had but been in to look at 
the beautiful marble maiden, but seeing her gold ' hair, he 
bethought himself of the sculptor, whose hair was red. But 
since it was not just that the work should be grander than the 
workman, he thought it necessary to remove the hair. 



J 101. night after. § 73. 

sculptor, avSpiavToiroi6s. secretly. § 169. 

teas to. § 109. dragged, ' led.' 

having ... iurnt out (flae ■passive). bethoughthimselfifien.se). §118. 



XLVL— Nathan's Parable. 

A certain king had received from his father a precious ring, 
which had such marvellous power that whosoever put it on was 
honoured and beloved by^ l'^ffi^°fe) ^"^^ ancestors also had 
possessed it, and eafli^acf BanUol^Tlron to that son who best 
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loved Mra, and the father alone by his great wisdom judged 
this. Now this king had three sons, and they all were somo- 
times disobedient, hut on the whole loved him so well that he 
could not distinguish between them. Feeling therefore that death 
was approaching, he ordered a skilful craftsman to make two 
other rings so exactly hke the old one, that every man should 
be deceived by the resemblance. And he called each of his sons 
secretly to him, gave biTn much good advice, and put on him 
one of these rings. When the father was dead, the sons met 
together, and each claimed to be supreme, as being the possessor 
of the sacred ring. As they could not agree, they asked a cer- 
tain wise judge to decide the matter ; and having heard all, he 
spoke as follows : ' You are contending for the rule, but the ring 
is given not to him who most desires rule, but to hiTn who best 
loves his father ; I shall therefore dismiss you now, to return for 
judgment after a hundred years, when by your deeds of virtue 
you have shown which has the true ring. ' 

put it on, Trepifleirflai, (on anotter) being the possessor- {eeDBB). 

nepiOufai. for judgment (sense). § 111. 

hand on, irapaSiSaiit. deeds of virtue. § 100, § 101. 
adoiee, concrete. \ 99. 



XLVII.— One Eye. 

Lochius was a very skilful archer, so that when aU the citizens 
met together to contend for a prize with the bow, he had many 
times come off the victor. And this was all the more wonderful 
inasmuch as one of his eyes was blind : for once in examining 
too closely the point of an arrow he had accidentally scratched 
his eye, and as the arrow had been smeared with poison, he had 
become bUnd. But he did not grieve much at this for two 
reasons : both because his eye appeared like the other, so that 
no one knew he was blind, and also because he soon was able to 
shoot quite as well as ever. And once when he had had a con- 
test with a man named Chestrias, and had defeated him with 
great difficulty, he offered to try again, on condition that he 
should keep one 'eye shut, and if he was still victorious he should 
receive a thousand mines. Chestrias readily agreed, thinking 
that if he had nearly won when his opponent had used both 
eyes he should quickl^/^Kaidi^nMrainsiisoft^ut Lochius again had 
slightly the advantiigi;, and Cho&trias liral lo pay. 'AVhy,' said 
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he angrily, ' how can you possibly shoot as well with one eye 
shut ? ' ' Because,' replied Lochius, laughing, ' that eye is 
blind ! ' 

come off the victor (se:ase). §110, as ever i^ease). §118. 

one, eVepos. offered, ' said he was willing.' 

accidentally. § 169. on condition. § 62 — § 64, 

scratched, use rnpiiffKai. minee, tifai. 

for two reasons, Suoic ei/e/co. had to pay. § 109. 

as well, ' not less.' possiily, omit. 



XLVm. — Phbebs' Palace, 

The tyrant Pheres having selected the place where he should 
build his palace, resolved (since he was desirous of being thought 
just and had established a royal court of justice in the city) not 
to force the people to give him the land, but to buy it of them 
in an equitable manner. But as it was probable that if the 
farmers knew the tyrant was going to buy the land, they would 
ask a larger price than from a private citizen, the king disguised 
himself as a lawyer. And since the place was far from the city, 
so that he was not known to the inhabitants, he thought they 
would not discover the deceit. And so for the most part it 
turned out. Secretly he purchased aU the land, except one small 
vineyard, for a moderate price ; but this he could not persuade 
the owner by any means to sell. For the man pleaded that it 
had belonged to his father and ancestors for a long time ; so 
that it seemed impious to sell it to a stranger. But Pheres 
growing angry said, ' And what would you do if you learned 
that king Pheres himself desires me to obtain this vineyard ; and 
I, relying pn so great a monarch, were to take it by violence ? ' 
But the farmer replied, ' I should fear nothing ; for I should 
summon you before Pheres' court of justice, where he who does 
violence is always punished,' With that Pheres was so much 
pleased that he built his palace elsewhere. 

had established, aor, had belonged. § 146, § 148. 

secretly, use XavOdvai. § 169. that he built. § 53. 

grow angry, irmfaivoiuu. 

XLIX. — The Bbaeded Antigone. 

, When the Puretani were rulers of the land, they were so 
desirous that everyoij^^j|^gj^§y^;gioJa^^briety and virtue, that 
they would not allow women to appear on the stage, for that, 
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they thouglit, was the cause of many persons, both men and 
women, becoming depraved. For they thought it better that 
men should appear before the spectators dressed as queens and 
maidens, and so the works of great poets become ridiculous, rather 
than that the state should be disgraced by impiety or extrava- 
gance. And when ting Karolus, having overcome the Puretani, 
had returned to the city, he went to the theatre to see the drama. 
But as after some time the actors did not appear, the king, becom- 
ing impatient, sent to know what the matter was and why they 
did not begin. The messenger returned to where the king was 
sitting, but was prevented at &st by laughter from speaking : but 
when the king rebuked him and bade him stop his nonsense and 
explain the matter, he exclaimed : ' king, the actors will 
appear directly, for they are only waiting till the princess Anti- 
gone has shaved off her beard.' 

would not allow (not conditional). drama, rpaytfSla. 

appear, (pavrjvcu. actor, {nroKpiTris. 

on the stage, eui (Tkijvjjs. sent to know (sense). 

t?iey thought. § S9. from (prepositions). § 130. 

of many persons, etc. \ 40. his nonsense, use verb (j>\vapea}. 

extravagance, rh dxncirer. princess, use adj. ffeiiv6^. 
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EXERCISES. 

PART II. 

L.- — The Mad-Dootob. 

There was at Mesolene a physician who hecame very famous, 
as he had discovered the best way of treating those who were 
brought to him suffering from madness. He used to say that 
mad people were those who had become too aereal in their mind, 
having left the earth from which they had sprung : and, there- 
fore, if they were forced to dwell for a time close to earth they 
would be cured of their disease. So he dug a pit in the ground, 
and if a man were only a little mad he buried him as far as the 
knees ; if more, as far as the breast, and the completely insane 
were aU in the earth but their heads. And one man, who had 
become nearly sane again, was once sitting near these pits, when 
he saw a rich man going out with many dogs and servants and 
costly iron weapons. And he asked him where he was going, 
and he said to kill birds. And the sick man asked again how 
much the birds were worth which he killed in a year, and the other 
repUed ' one thousand minse ' ; but, he continued, as he wished 
to boast of his wealth, that on the servants and dogs, and the 
food of the birds, he spent at least four thousand minse. ' Depart 
quickly,' said the other, in a loud voice, 'lest you be buried in 
that pit without even a hair protruding.' 

the best way, use 'iiras. § 103. in a year, prep. 

people, use article. mints, nvat. 

aereal, alBepios. on, els. 

a pit, say ' dug up the eartli. at least, ' not less.' 

to kill. § 6. without, ' so that,' eto. 



LI.— TiTHAS. 



Tithas, King of the Menians, declaring war against the Pahi, 

"' ' ^ ' SS8^ ^° *^® oracle to know 

ierpnse, The prophet replied 



iitnas, Iving 01 ine ivienians, cteciaru ^ 

assembled an army, gy^fgaiCTgfcroiiM "^° *^® °^^'^^^ *^° ^^°^ 
■ -vyhat would be the rerait oT nis enterprii 
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that tliat side whose chief fell by the sword of the enemy should 
win the day. But the Palii had, without the knowledge of 
Tithas, sent a spy to the oracle, who heard the reply, concealed 
in a recess of the rock. So when he came back and told his 
general strict orders were given to the Palii to spare the King 
of the Menians, and fight only with the soldiers. The two 
armies approached each other, and the royal chariot of Tithas 
drQve into the midst of the Palii, who retired without shooting 
a single arrow, according to orders. But a Menian slave, who 
was fighting on foot, left his ranks, and rushed alone against the 
enemy, and after performing prodigies of valour was with diffi- 
culty cut down. When the soldiers were spoiling his corpse, 
having removed his helmet, they discovered that the dead man was 
Tithas, disguised as a slave. So that the Palii were dishearteneil, 
and easily routed and defeated. 

result, enterprise (concrete). ^ 99. strict orders (concrete). § 99. 

that side whose, use iirdrepos. prodigies of vnlour. § 110. 

the day (sense). § 110. cut down, icoTo/ciiin w. 
without the knowledge, use Kavimu. 



LII. — Sloth. 

King Pheres had three sons, and since he thought it fine to 
be idle, for that it belonged to the common sort to work, he said . 
to his sons that he would bequeath the kingdom to whichever 
of them should prove that he was the idlest. 

Thereupon the eldest said that the others need not vex them- 
selves with vain hopes, for he was sure to obtain the kingdom. 
For the other day he was very cold, and having ordered the 
slaves to Ught a fire, he sate down in such a way that his legs 
were burned with the heat ; but, though he suffered severe pain, 
he was too slothful to remove them. 

The second, however, advised him not to be too confident, for 
that he himself chanced to be standing by the wall from which 
his sword hung, and having accidentally pushed it, he saw that it 
would rebound so as ;to wound his stomach, yet from sloth he 
remained still and was wounded. 

The third said gently that he feared he was after all the laziest, 
for though he heard his two brothers lying horribly in order to 
get the kingdom, andcj^J^j^v^^^fe^^,^^ could lie much better 
still, from pure sloth, he would hnld his peace. / 
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Then tlie king said that the third must reign; for one injured 

his leg and the other his belly from sloth, but the third his 
whole life. 

for that. § S9. after all, i/ms. 

vain hopes. § 99. pure, ' from nothing else than.' 

was sure to (sense). § 109. hold peace (sense). 

veioimd, hvuirti^ata. 



LIII. — ^A Good Tree Beabs Good Truit. 

Pales planted a tree in his field, that he might enjoy the fruit 
of it ; but his expectations were grievously disappointed, for 
when he had married a young and beautiful maiden whom he 
loved, and had lived with her in happiness for six months, 
she, one day, stricken with sudden madness, went and hung her- 
self on this tree. And not only so, but a second wife whom he 
brought home (after grieving two years for the first), the day 
after her marriage, passing by the ill-fated tree, committed suicide 
in the same way. "Whereupon the luckless husband could 
scarcely be prevented from slaying himself also ; but when his 
friends had at last prevailed upon him. to bear his sorrow more 
easily, ' At any rate,' said he, seizing an axe, ' that tree shall be 
cut down at once.' And he went out and began to tie a rope to 
the tree to hew it down more safely. But a friend who had 
heard aU, and who had himself a foolish wife, said : ' Forbear, 
my friend, to cut down so precious a tree ; rather give me a twig 
of it to plant, and I will repay you with much money.' He 
assented, and thus, by seUing each year many twigs, became 
rich. 

planted, Tie-niu. . commit suicide (sense). 

expectations (concrete). § 106. from slaying. § 130. 

in happiness (adv.). at any rate, mind the order. 

stricken, iKirXiftrffoi. twig, K\iSos, m. 

on this tree (gen,). each year, use Kara. 



LW. — The Stepson. 

King Gorgonius, when his beloved wife died, leaving a son 
who still needed a woman's care, resolved to marry another wife 
for his child's sake. ^-jBgyhe,^ mia^ have been expected, so 
far from loving the tioy, treated, mm with great cruelty and 
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insult. THs lie endured for many years until he grew up, and 
then he hade farewell to his father, saying he wished to see many 
countries and hecome wise ; hut if he had need of him he must 
not grieve, for such was his love that he would discover it even 
though far away, and return with speed So he went off and 
hecame a physician, learning from Clearchus, the wisest of his 
time. But one night seeing Gorgonius in a dream lying on a 
hed pale and motionless, he perceived that he was iU, and next 
day went straight back to his country. When he arrived he 
found that his father was indeed so ill that the physicians of the 
country despaired, hut when he saw his dear son he revived. 
At last, hy the skill of his son, he was quite strong again ; hut 
since his wife, from hatred or grief, had now fallen ill, he asked 
his son to cure her also. But he replied : ' When one is ill, 
whatsoever he desires, if possible, he should have it. Kow your 
wife desires me to depart.' So saying, he went away. And as 
he did not tend her she died. 

as might have been, etc. (sense). though far. § 95. 

so far from. § 189. of his time, 'of those in his own 

until. § 86. time,' ^iri, g. 

he must not, oblinue. fall ill. § 14S. 

LV. — Soldiers Upside Down. 

The general Ergoleon was very much honoured hy aU his 
soldiers for his bravery and honesty ; but, according to the use 
of soldiers, whenever he got drunk they used to vie with one 
another in their attempts to impose upon him. And Ergoleon 
was aware of this, and used to take precautions against it when- 
ever he knew that he had been drinking too freely. ITow there 
was a certain soldier who could stand on his head ; and when 
he had taught aU the company to do the same, it occurred to 
him that in this way he could deceive Ergoleon splendidly, if 
ever the old man got drunk. And one day when the soldiers 
were practising standing on their heads, the soldier perceived 
Ergoleon approachiag,' manifestly rather intoxicated j so he bade 
all the others stand on their head^ and remain perfectly quiet. 
The old man came in quickly, and looking round the wall 
marvelled that they were aU apparently upside down; but to 
the surprise of the soldiers he went out without a word. Next 
day they asked him if he had seen anything remarkable, and as 
he blushed and said btgify'zili^ mpHsSftiiaat they were all stand- 
ing OTi their heads. 'By Zeus !' said Ergoleon, 'now I under- 
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stand ; but when I saw you all upside down, I went away to 
bed, fearing lest it was myself who was deceived by ba^'ing 
drunk too much.' 

the use. § 99. marvelled that, see Oratio Obliqua, 

precaiUions, see ' careful." § 33. 

freely (sense). to the surprise, use verb. 

splendidly, KaAAurra. no. § 183. 

if ever. § 21. to bed, ' to lie down.' 

standing. § 39. lest it was. § 192. 



LVI. — Subtleties. 

Once three Boeotians were pursuing an Arcadian, whom they 
suspected of having stolen some money. No one knew for cer- 
tain that the Arcadian was the culprit, but as the money had 
been taken, and on the same day the Arcadian slave had dis- 
appeared, and all the other slaves laid the blame on him, no- 
body was inclined to dispute his guUt. Presently they came to 
a house, over the door of which was inscribed, ' Here let Arca- 
dians enter' ; for it was an iun to receive strangers, and he who 
built it was an Arcadian. ' There is no need to go any further,' 
said one of the Boeotians, ' for it is plaiu that the thief is con- 
cealed in this house where his friends live.' 'Nay,' said the 
second, 'but surely if he thought we were chasing him, he 
would most of all avoid this house, for he would know we 
should be certain to seek him here.' ' Yes,' said the third, ' and 
knowing that we should be so wise as not to seek him here, but 
pass on in pursuit, he , would change his mind and hide 
in this very house.' This man seemed to the others to be the 
cleverest, and so they resolved to take his advice, and went 
in and searched. Yet none the more did they find the man ; 
for it chanced that he was unable to read, and so had not 
stopped. 

etilprit (sense). chanced. § 169. 

his guilt. §138. stopped, 'lemained.' 

LVn. — Piety and Wisdom. 

The Boeotians relate a story about a certain Malonius, who 
was himself a Bceotisg^/si^ Sf^iS^3Sf§ hoasting of the supe- 
riority of the Boeotians to all other races, both in their 'piety 
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towards the gods and in tlie happiness of their lives under the 
government of a wise oligarchy. Now Malonius was voyaging 
in a ship ; but a great storm arose, and so thick were the clouds 
that the sailors could not see the sun for three days, and did not 
know whither they were diiving. At length the ship broke up 
and the others were aU drowned ; but he himself, supported on 
a beam, reached the shore. At first, supposing the island to be 
deserted, he was almost grieved that he had not perished with 
the rest. But having advanced some way he found a man 
hanging to a gallows. ' Herakles ! ' he cried ; ' these men are 
not less pious than the Boeotians.' After a short interval he 
beheld another man lying in the road drunk. ' Te gods,' ex- 
claimed the traveller, 'surely this land is ruled by an oligarchy 
even wiser than ours, for I never yet saw a Boeotian in a state 
of greater felicity than this man.' 

■iuperiority, piety, happiness, lives, for three days, prep. 

government (concrete). state of felicity (sense), 

thick, $aOhs. 



LVIIL— The Baker. 

When the insurrection among the CorneutEe had been quelled, 
after a violent but short struggle, a certain baker, who had had 
no inconsiderable share in the plot, fearing lest he might be 
seized and undergo the penalty, devised the foUowing plan for 
escaping. He called his servant, and told him that he was 
going out of the country for a while; that certain strangers were 
likely to come in his absence, and make offers about the pur- 
chase of the bread shop; that if they came the servant should 
profess himself to be the baker in order that the money should 
not be lost. Not long after his departure the messenger came 
from the king to inquire about the rebel baker, accompanied by 
several soldiers ; but having received orders not to make known 
his object, he only asked if he might see the shop, as he was 
thinking of purchasing it. The servant readily agreed, and 
being asked if . he was the baker, said at once that he was, 
and that he had been there for three years. ' Then,' said 
the messenger ' I arrest you as a conspirator,' and ordered 
the soldiers to kiU him. Thereupon the poor wretch began to 
declare that he had lied, and was only a servant : but the 
officer simply r6plie(f'€(i!'^^MSt°^»^ true he ought all the 
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more to be put to death for having attempted to deceive his 
majesty's emissaries. 

after struggh (concrete), 'liaving absence,offers, purchase {consieis), 

resisted firmly but,' etc. object. § 103. 

no inconsiderable share (sense). 



LIX. — Politeness. 

A rich man named Ehochius once lived at Athens, who had 
sent for a servant from Aetolia, since he had been informed that, 
the Aetolian servants although not very skilful, •were yet gentle 
and polite, so that they were likely to please those guests who 
came to the house. And this he considered of the greater im- 
portance, as he was accustomed to entertaiu many guests. But 
soon after the slave arrived Ehochius fell HI, and finding that 
he was likely to die, he sent for the Aetolian, and told him to 
fetch a lawyer, for inasmuch as he was likely to die he wished 
to make his will. So the slave went away to seek the lawyer, 
and having found him spoke as follows . 'May Zeus lengthen 
your Hfe, wisest of men ! My master Ehochius bids me say 
that since he is about, with your gracious permission, to die, he 
wishes your aid to make his will.' The lawyer laughed, and 
promised to come in a short time, and so dismissed the slave ; 
but just as he was about to go to Ehochius' house, suddenly the 
slave returned, and bowing low, said to him : ' greatest of 
lawyers, my master Ehochius bids me greet you most humbly, 
and ask your pardon for disturbing you with vain request; but 
that having changed his intent he now has no need of your 
services, since he is unfortunately dead.' 

for inasmuch. § 29. tMtent, see ' change mind.' 

lengthen, <Td>^a. tmfortimately dead, say simply, ' he 

with your, etc., gen. abs. happens to have died.' 



LX. — Thessali AN. 

The Thessalians, as is well known, are a race of the utmost 
courage in any contingency ; but if any one attempts wrong- 
fully to deprive them of money, they will offer the utmost resist- 
ance rather than submit to be defrauded even by a superior 
force. Now there wSSg^feac'sbjlMessedaS® walking on the road to 
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Thebes, carrying a wallet which seemed to he heavy. And as 
he passed through a village three rogues noticed him, and fancy- 
ing that he had much wealth iu that wallet, agreed together to 
run quickly forward, and waiting for him iu a wood through 
which he had to pass, there set upon him and rob him. They 
found, however, that they had deceived themselves in suppos- 
ing they would easily master him, for he fought with great 
bravery, and they did not overpower him untU one of the rob- 
bers bound his arms so tightly in his belt that he could no 
longer strike. Then, having taken his waUetj ' Now,' said the 
leader, ' let us share this great spoil which was worthy to be thus 
bravely defended.' And so, opening the wallet, they found to 
their horror only five drachmae of money, and the rest nothing 
but old clothes. ' It is clear,' said the robber, ' that the man 
who thus defends five drachmae would have killed us all three 
had he but had one mina ! ' 

in any CQ^Ungencjf {sense). §104. fov/ndto their horror, 'were horri- 
8Mj)e»-!0»"/orc«, 'more.' fied finding.' 

drachma, tnina,Spaxi'^, fi-va. 



LXI. — lONIDBS' Dbeam. 

lonides was once sent from the city to deal with the Ethi- 
opian Eurikus, who was king of a large tract of land which the 
governors of the city had long been envying, and which they 
thought the skilful lonides might perhaps prevail upon Eurikus 
to part with. So lonides set out for Ethiopia, having taken the 
precaution to provide himself vpith many splendid jewels and 
swords, and especially with five royal dresses so magnificent that 
the barbarian Eurikus was sure to be delighted with them. 
When he arrived, however, he did not present the apparel, but 
asked the king to a great banquet, where five slaves attended 
upon him, very beautiful in face, and dressed in these dresses. 
The next day Eurikus came to see him, and said he had had a 
dream that lonides came and presented to him both the slaves 
and their royal apparel. lonides professed to wonder much at 
the narrative, and said it doubtless would come true ; and next 
day he gave him the slaves and the dresses. A few days after 
lonides called upon the king, and told him he had dreamed 
that Eurikus offered him any portion of his land to rule over, 
choosing which he pjg^&aSiSily M/Ki«Bfe® smiling, said he sup- 
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posed that dream must be no less true than the other, and gave 
the land ; but, he added, he hoped the gods would not send him 
any more dreams as long as lonides was there, since it was plain 
that the envoy was the best dreamer of the two. 

envy, eiriBv/ieai. added (sense). 

precaution. § 100. dreamer, use -rerb. 

was sure, § 109. of the two, say ' than tlie other.' 

come true, ' be aooompUshed.' 



LXII. — Ebobuit. 

Deriscus, the king, was accustomed, whenever a new soldier 
came to him desiring to be enrolled in his guards, to make three 
inquiries : how old the man was, how long he had served, and 
whether he was perfectly satisfied with his pay and his fare. 
And once a young Persian soldier came who could not speak any 
Greek ; but, having heard of the questions to which he was 
liable, he had learned from a friend what words he ought to use 
in reply, and these with much difficulty and after long practice 
he was prepared to give in answer to the king's queries. It 
chanced, however, that Deriscus asked first what he usually 
asked second, but the soldier, of course, did not understand, 
and so when the king had said, ' How long have you served 
under me 1 ' the youth repHed in a loud voice, ' Twenty-five 
years.' Deriscus, seeing him so young in appearance, was 
astonished, and said to him quickly, ' Why how old are you 1 ' 
' Five years, king ! ' replied the soldier. Thereupon all the 
people laughed heartily, and the king, fancying that this youth 
was intentionally mocking him, said somewhat angrily, ' I 
doubt whether you are mad for talking such ridiculous nonsense, 
or whether it is I who am mad, falsely imagining you to say 
such things.' The soldier, however, who thought that the 
king was asking him for the third time, said, not a whit afraid 
or ashamed, ' Both, king ! ' Hereon ensued a general con- 
sternation ; but, seeing that something was wrong, the soldier 
confessed that he could not speak Greek, and so all was ex- 
plained. 

whenei'er. § 31. chanced. § 169. 

epeah Gfreek, 'EWrivurrl \4yeiv. tohy (particles). 

inquiries. § 99. heartily (sense). 

liable, ' which he hiul toSi^tizadby Miaveeafl^ase o4 Ka\as ^X"'- 
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LXIII. — CONDAEUS. 

Condaeus was scarcely less famous for the boorishness of his 
manners than for his extraordinary skUl and experience in war. 
But though he often said offensive things, yet it was very seldom 
that he moved people to anger, because it was so evident that 
he was speaking in jest in order to raise a laugh. And once 
when he was passing through the city of Sena, and many embas- 
sies were sent to him from the neighbouring places, to express 
their obligation to him for his services in war, he took pleasure 
in trying every means to reduce the ambassadors by his strange 
replies to a state of embarrassment. Amongst others came an 
embassy of priests, headed by Boeleus, a very skilful and quick- 
witted man. , When the messengers arrived and were ushered 
into the presence of Condaeus, they were much perplexed to 
find that the general maintained absolute silence, and stood 
quite still, without even moving his head, and glaring with his 
eyes in a dreadful manner. But Boeleus, nothing dismayed, 
smiUng graciously, addressed the general in these words, ' My 
lord, you ought not to be surprised at seeing me so bold, when I 
appear before you at the head of a few priests ; but if I had been 
leading thirty thousand soldiers, then I should reasonably have 
been half-dead with terror.' At this Condaeus was so pleased 
that he laughed heartily. 

memners. § 100, ' behaving.' many abstracts tere to.be turned 

seldom, say ' very few people.' concrete. 

raise a laugh, express the act of the headed by, use gen. abs. ' leading.' 

persons. Of. § 106. mavntained absolute silence (sense). 

express obligation, use iTraiveiv. glare, trairraiva. 

lie took pleasure, etc., there are at seeing. § 33. 

if I had. § 14. 

LXIY. — Pbisbnon's CElPf. 

Condaeus, of whom we have spoken above, as famous no less 
for his roughness than for his mUitary skiU, once told his com- 
panions that he was angry with a citizen named Peisenon, whom 
everyone supposed to have been his most intimate friend. 
Peisenon, being informed of this, took the first opportunity of 
visiting the house of Condaeus to inquire what his great friend 
charged him with, and to make the best defence he was able : 
for he felt that he was innocent of any intentional .treachery or 
offence towards him. o^^gg ^f^^fsg^^^o the house, Condaeus, 
beholding him a short wnile in silence, turned round and walked 
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away. "WTiereupoii Peisenon burst forth, as though he were 
overjoyed, ' I thank the gods, my friend ! that he who told 
me about you just now was evidently speaking falsely, for now 
it is clearly shown that you do not regard me in the light of an 
enemy.' Condaeus was surprised to hear tliis, but, without 
looking at the other, he replied, sullenly, ' And what makes you 
think, my good sir, that I do not regard you as an enemy ? ' 
' Because, my friend,' replied Peisenon, ' although malicious 
persons say many things falsely in disparagement of you, no one 
has ever yet ventured to lie so impudently as to assert that you 
ever turned round and retreated from an enemy.' 

first opportunity (sense). burst forth (sense). 

defence. § 99. what makes t/ou think 1 169. 

innocmt, use oitiv, and verb. although. § 94. 



LXV. — Shameless Women. 

Pherides, when he was a pleader, used often to complain that 
the women of the city were so shameless and eager to hear 
horrible tales that they would stand in crowds in the law courts 
when any man was being accused of a dreadful crime, and, in- 
deed, the more shocking the charges the more violently they 
desired to hear them. , And he used often to say that the judges 
were deserving of blame, for though they were allowed by law 
to remove strangers from the court, they never cared to prevent 
people even from hearing things the least fit to be told. So when 
at last Pherides was appointed a judge, everybody was in a state 
of great' expectation what measures he would take to put a stop 
to this mischief. And this was what befel. One day, when a 
man was brought before him who was charged with dreadful 
deeds, the judge observed that, as usual, the court was crowded 
with women, who had come together for the very purpose of 
hearing the shameful tales. So he gave orders in a loud voice 
that all respectable women should withdraw. Thereupon about 
five persons left the court. ' E"ow,' said the judge, ' since all 
respectable women are gone, the warders shall remove those 
disgraceful persons who remain.' 

pf a dreadful crime, Sis aSucfia-as, em. state of (senBe) . 

eared to prevent, use fleA.ai. " "ci. for the very, ^^firiTifits.'iia. 

k 132. warders, ol <pi\aiits. 

fii)o.a.Sv3 Digitized by Microsoft® j, 
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LX7I.— Tailob. 

Albanius was naturally gentle in disposition, but whenever 
he was with several of his companions he used to become so ex- 
cited that there was no act of violence he would not commit. 
And once he was walking near the river at the Olympian games, 
with three of his arrogant young comrades, when he saw, in a 
fine garment and enjoying the spectacle, a man whom he knew 
to be an Athenian tailor. So he thought it would be fine fun 
if he went up and spoke to this man in such terms that all who 
heard should know him to be a tailor, for so he would be put to 
shame in the eyes of many Greeks. Accordingly he approached 
him and, calling in a loud voice, began to abuse him for having 
made the coat he was wearing so badly : for it was unpleasant, 
said he, to be thus disgraced before all Greece. But the tailor, 
so far from being vexed, did not even blush, but, turning him 
round, began examining and touching the coat, as though to see 
what was amiss, and humbly promised to set right the error 
when he returned to Athens. But meanwhile he had been 
secretly marking Albanius's coat all over with chalk ; so that 
not only did the youth fail to disconcert the tailor, but he him- 
self was made a laughing-stock before all the multitude. 

at the Olympian ffameSj'OKv/i-rrlafft. so far from. § 189. 

tailor, say Kva(f)e{is. mark, a\d<pa). 

fine fun, y^Xolos. chalk, yuij/os. 

such terms (sense). made a laughing-stock, became 

for so. } 29. ridiciilous, or ye\aTa 0(p\s7ii. 

LXVII. — The Veil at Dinner. 

Theodorus was so ready-witted that many people often asked 
him to^banquets, not so much for the sake of friendship as in 
the hope of deriving amusement from his conversation. And 
once he met, at the house of a friend, a person who annoyed all 
the other guests by his boastfulness and boorishness of de- 
meanom-; but as the others were unable to cope with him they 
cherished the hope that he might offend Theodorus, and in that 
case they expected to see fine sport. But they were disappointed 
to find that Theodorus only listened with the greatest friendli- 
ness to all his conceits and absurdities; and this was the more 
surprising, as the man was extremely ugly, and they knew that 
Tlieodorus often Im^i^zmy^^o^iS) people. At last, how- 
ever, the stranger reached such a pitch of impudence that, in 
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the presence of all the guests, he tied round his head a white 
veil, saying that it was his custom to do so after dinner. To 
this Theodorus did not reply, and the stranger, disgusted with 
his silence, asked hini whether he did not think the veil he- 
coming. 'Certainly,' rephed Theodorus, with the utmost polite- 
ness, 'and I think we shall all agree it would have heen still 
more becoming if you had put it on, not only over your head, 
but over your face.' 

in hope of (sense) (piirpose). § S etc. conceits cmd absurdities, use a verb. 
deriving amusement (concrete). § 99. such apitch, say isrouro, with gen. 
fine sport, say ' a great contest.' over , . head, ' so as to hide.' 



LXVIII. — Caepenteb. 

Eumenes, when he was a young man, was very arrogant, inso- 
much that he became ungovernably angry if anybody interfered 
with him in the least. And one day when he was walking 
down to the Peiiaseus, clothed in a splendid cloak, there came a 
carpenter behind him carrying a pine tree. Now since the 
weight was so heavy that the man could not lift up his head to 
see who was in the way, he shouted as he went to all the passers 
by to beware lest his pine tree should injure them. But Eumenes 
thought it unworthy that he should give place to a carpenter, 
and took no heedj whence the result was that the tree top 
striking against his cloak rent off a large piece. And Eumenes, 
being dreadfully vexed, dragged -the iaan to the law-court, com- 
plaining to the judges of his terrible iojuiies and demanding 
satisfaction. But the carpenter, half dead with terror, was 
unable to reply; and the judges perceiving his condition, de- 
clared that they could not punish a man because he was dumb. 
'He dumb!' exclaimed Eumenes. 'Why, he never ceased bawl- 
ing louder than two bulls : Out of the way ! Out of the way !' 
'Then you should have obeyed him,' replied the judges, and 
forthwith acquitted the carpenter. 

ungovernably, say ' inulaeasurably.' he dumb, ' and how can he be dumb 

if anybody. § 21 (end). who' etc. 

of his terrible injuries. § 99. should have. \ 109. 

Ms condition. \ 103. 

LXIX.— Knbios. 

When Kneios was %iS^m^yd¥'m§oWiw in Asia, and had to 
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decide all the law suits wHcli tlie iahabitants referred to him, 
he won great praise from all men by the justice and wisdom of 
his judgments. One day a woman of Smyrna was brought 
before him charged with having murdered her husband and son. 
She admitted the truth of the accusation, but pleaded that the 
crime was justified by injuries which she herself had received 
from them. For she had had another son by a previous 
husband, and they had seized this young man by craft and 
poisoned him. And she adduced such evidence that not even 
her accusers were able to dispute that it was so. But Kneios at 
first did not know what to do; for it seemed unjust to put to 
death a woman who had received such injury, and yet the law 
clearly commanded that whoever was convicted of murder should 
undergo the extreme penalty. Accordingly he asked the lawyers 
whether the law ordained how soon the penalty should be in- 
flicted ; and finding that there was no provision about the time 
of punishment he condemned her to death, and ordered her to 
appear before the same tribunal to undergo execution after the 
interval of a hundred years. 

hy the justice and wisdom (sense: iy a previous, en. 

concrete). § 101, § 102. that it was so, see § 132. 

charged, turn the sentence, as penalty inflicted (sense). 

aiTiiioiuai is deponent. provision, use KeKtinv. 

truth (concrete). about the time, use itipl rov iirhe, 
pleaded that the crime was 'justified,' ' etc. 

etc., say ' that she was justified,' after the interval of, Sj<{. g. 

etc. 



LXX. — Gold Statue and Dreams. 

They relate that Hannibal had taken away a statue of gold 
from the temple of Hera, and as he did not know whether it 
was entirely of gold or only gilt on the outside he cut it in two. 
And as he found that it was all gold he resolved to carry it 
home ; and would doubtless have done so had not Hera herself 
appeared to him in a dream and prevented him. For she 
threatened that, if he did not restore it, he should become blind 
ia his one eye with which he still could see. Although Hannibal 
was not particularly pious towards the gods, yet he was naturally 
so terrified with this vision that he not only repaired the statue, 
and restored it to theDy^saa^te^ybMterhaaoftsiso made an additional 
• oifering of gold besides to appease the anger of the goddess. 
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It is also related that when Hamilcar was besieging Syracuse, 
a vision appeared to him of a divine figure, who told him that 
on the next day he would dine in Syracuse. His hopes were 
much raised by this announcement. But next day there arose 
such a disturbance in the camp that the soldiers tooi; to fighting 
with each other, and accordingly the Syracusans, perceiving the 
occurrence, came unobserved into the camp and carried off the 
general prisoner to the town. In this way the prophecy was 
fulfilled. 

in two, use a compound. hopes raised (sense), § 106, an- 

additional (sense.) nouncement (sense) [concrete]. 

a vision of divine jigwe (sense). § 99, § 100. 

prophecy, rb e'tpriiiimv. 



LXXI. — Epaminondas. 

According to the Theban law, when a man had been appointed 
general he commanded the army for twelve months, and after 
that, even if he had discharged the duties of his office with the 
greatest success, and the war was stiU. continuing, he had to 
return home and yield his command to another. Now the great 
Epaminondas once remained at the head of his army for four 
months longer than he ought to have done ; and when he 
returned home his enemies brought him to trial for the offence. 
But he showed by his demeanour before his judges that he no 
more feared death in the city than on the field of battle. ' The 
law condemns me,' he said, ' and I do not deny that I deserve 
death. I only request that these words may be written upon 
my monument, " the Thebans have put to death Epaminondas 
because he compelled them to meet and conquer the Lacedeemo- 
nians whom previously they had not even dared to look in the 
face; and because under his command they besieged Sparta, who 
counted it the greatest good fortune to escape ruin.'" These 
words were greeted with such applause by the bystanders that 
tJie judges did not venture to condemn him. 

war eontinmng, 'not jet Gmshed..' on the field. §110. 

at head. § 110. do not deny. § 13S. 

longer than he ought, 'beyond the in Hie face, ivavriov. 

appointed {tijrqiJLfvos) time.' to escape, use ei n'h- 

showed by his demeanour, ' showed these words, use a participle. 

aemeanour. " ' 
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LXXII.— Poison. 

Dolius, who lived alone on the Thessalian mountains, being 
devotedly fond of hunting, suffered much from the inhabitants 
of the village, vrho were most friendly in words, but whenever 
he went out alone, used to visit his hut and steal whatsoever 
they found there. But one day he was avenged in the following 
manner : Two of the villagers entered his hut as usual when 
he was gone out in the hope of discovering plunder; and their 
delight may be imagined when they found a dish of fish ready 
cooked on the table. They ate this greedily, and then looked 
round to see if there was anything else. To their horror, how- 
ever, they perceived near the table, lying on the ground, a bottle 
of poison nearly empty, as if he had used it recently. They 
concluded at once that the fish was poisoned, and cast about, 
being in terror of death, for some means of getting rid quickly 
of the fish. So one of them greedily drank up a large bottle of 
oil, rather putrid, and the other ate a vast quantity of salt. In 
this way they both soon vomited much, and left the hut very 
pale and weak, but delighted that they were safe from the 
poison. Just as they were going out, they met the ovmer, who 
greeted them kindly, and invited them to share his excellent fish 
which he was returning home to eat. But they replied that 
they had already had enough. 

devotedly (sense). some means. § 103. 

delight . . imagined. § 103, poisoned, paraphrase it. 

to see if, ei. vast quantity, iavnixriov '6<rov. § 152, 

cast about, 110. 



LXXIII. GrEESfEUs' GOLD. 

There was a certain man named Greneus, who was noted 
among all his companions as being the stingiest of mankind, 
insomuch that people used to say of him that even if he made 
a vow to the gods, to obtain some benefit from them, he would 
always manage, when he had obtained it, to cheat them of his 
promise. One day, when Greneus was dining in company with 
the king, at the conclusion of the repast, the king related to 
the guests the misfortunes of a certain poor philosopher, who 
had been well known to all those who were present. And, as 
everybody expressed'^fi^'^ fe(5^ifflMion, the king proposed 
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to them that they should all contrihute a certain sum of money 
to the relief of the poor man. As this proposal was received 
with applause, the king himself rose and went round the table 
to collect the money from the guests. And everybody was much 
pleased at the idea of the avaricious Greneus being thus forced to 
contribute ; for they knew that he would not venture to refuse < 
in the presence of so many persons, especially when his majesty 
himself was the suppliant. And after aU had given the king 
their money, he asked Greneus whether he had contributed 
anything, pretending that he had not noticed. ' If it please your 
majesty,' said one of the guests, laughing, 'I saw Greneus 
giving you his gold piece, otherwise I should not have believed 
it.' ' And I, too, saw it,' said the king ; ' but stUl I do not 
believe it.' 

his promise. § 105. at the idea, say ' if.' §_ 32. 

misfortimes, use ■jraffx"- *" refuse, to give ' nothing.' 

expressed great commiseration, if it please your majesty, -^axu-^^MSise. 

(sense) use ' pity.' gold piece, o-TOT^p. 
to the relief of, verb : M^fA.3. 



LXXrV.— PH.ffiDON's Dog. 

A certain Phaidon had a dog which had been brought to him 
from Epirus, and which, among other accomplishments, used to 
go to a particular house and bring back food for his master 
in a basket, which he carried in his mouth. And one evening 
when the dog was returning to Phsedon's house with his dinner 
as usual, he saw two other dogs waiting behind the wall to 
roh him of his basket. Feelmg, however, that his courage 
would be all the more praiseworthy if he overcame such odds, 
he went on without flinching. As he reached the wall out 
burst the two dogs upon him, and with dreadful clamour, such 
as could be heard for a long distance, the combat began. And 
at first, as might be expected, his chief care was to guard the 
basket ; but after a bit he became so eager to defeat the more 
formidable of his assailants, that for a moment he left the 
basket undefended. The lesser of the two robbers beholding 
tliis, immediately rushed at the meat in the hopes of devouring 
it while his friend was destroying his foe ; but Phsedon's dog, 
finding the impossibility of beating off the enemy and defending 
his master's dinner si}p}||5%5^-^^o|r^ thinking it better that 
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tlie honest should have it rather than the dishonest (since the 
owner could not), gohbled up the meat himself. 

among other acoomplishments, ' was assailant, use participle. 

skilfuli both in other things.' in the hopes. §6. 

praiseworthy (sense). was destroying. § 74. ^ 

such odds, use ' stronger.' beating off, ' put to flight. 

combat began (concrete). § 106. gobble up, iyiedm-a. 
chief care, use 6uXa/3e«r8oi. 

LXXV. — Bbamian Wine. 

There was a race called Bramii who lived among the Indians, 
and prided themselves on being morfe noble in birth and more 
blameless in heart than the common people. And one day 
the chief of the Bramii was about to become a hundred years 
of age, and the Bramii consulted together, as the day was ap- 
proaching, to consider the best means of honouring their great 
man, who in their eyes was the best and wisest of mankind. 
And they resolved to make a great feast, and present him with 
a large cask of sacred wine ; out thinking that it would seem 
a more friendly and acceptable gift if each man had a share in 
it, they determined that they would set up a great cask in their 
chiefs house, into which each man separately was to empty 
his bottle of the sacred wine ; and thus that the cask should 
be fiUed with the best that each had to offer. . So the day 
came, and each Bramius brought his bottle and poured it into 
the cask one by one, the head of the cask being bored so as to 
receive it. And when the cask was full the feast was celebrated, 
and the Bramian chief sent a bottle to be filled from the cask, 
which was to be drunk at the feast. And when the bottle 
was opened it was water and not wine ; for each Bramian had 
thought if he alone gave water he should not be discovered. 

become a hundred years of age, say bottle, say ' bowl,' rpu/SAfoy. 

' to arrive at the hundred years.' and thus. § 39. 

best means. § 103. the best tha t, etc. § 195. 

in their eyes (sense). § 110. was celebrated, say ' began.' 



LXXYI— Mbgarian. 

A certain Megarian, distinguished in birth and wealth, who 
had squandered most-of ,. his , piMjDerty^t last was reduced to 
such an extremity of povertv^t^at fiR was forrfid to adont a!l 
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kinds of shifts in order to escape the urgency of his creditors. 
Among these was a poor cobbler, who, after entreating the 
Megarian nobleman to pay him his account many times without 
producing any result, at last extorted from him a document, 
wherein he wrote that he acknowledged the debt, and would 
pay it as soon as the year waa out. At the end of the year 
the cobbler again presented it, but the nobleman professed to be 
iU. Again he came, but found his debtor absent. And so 
matters went on, the nobleman each time inventing a new 
excuse, until the cobbler found to his sorrow that he was no 
better off with the document which had cost him such 
trouble to get than he had been before he got it. At last, 
one day when the nobleman again made some promise to pay 
in a few days, indignant at his shamelessness, the cobbler said, 
' I do not doubt your honesty, sir ; but since this document is 
worn out, I must ask you for another promise, written on some 
more durable material.' 'Ifo thing is more durable than gold,' 
said the nobleman, and paid the debt. 

%1/rgency (oonoretel. § 100. eae% time, kxaa-TSre. 

his accotmt {eeTise). 1 105. inventing, bslj ' ■pioducing.' 

producing any remit, 'nor did he cost him (sense). § 110. 

ottain anything the more.' worn out, trairpos. 

ixtorted, use avayica^a. material, omit, and use adv. 

was out. § 109. [for the connection see § 133.] 

LXXVn.— Ugly Proclus. 

Proclus was a counsellor of the king, and was well known 
in the' city as being a ready-witted man, able to extemporise 
measures when any emergency arose, and still more, perhaps, 
as being excessively ugly in countenance. One day a certain 
citizen, named Soron, who was still uglier than Proclus, called 
at his house, and with the utmost humility said he wished to 
ask him a favour. He said a certain man had injured him 
deeply by casting false imputations upon his wife in secret, 
and so inducing many people to believe shameful things about 
her. He had accordingly, since he could not punish the man 
by law, fought a duel with him and kOled him ; and now, 
since he was in peril of death by law himself, he begged 
Proclus to intercede with the king for him. Proclus readily 
agreed, and entreated the king with such earnestness that he 
fairly forced him by his importunity to pardon the criminal. 
But when the king had. dpna go, Jie asked Proclus why he took 
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such trouble about tbe poor man, since he was not usually so 
well-disposed toward criminals. ' Because,' replied the coun- 
sellor, ' if he had suffered death I should have been the ugliest 
of your majesty's subjects.' 

emergency, use Set. a duel, Bay iJi6vos ii6v(f. 

with utmost humility, say Iksttis fairly, aTexvUs. 

yev6ueifos, well-disposed, eit/jLeyiis. 

imputations, see ' accuse.' your majesty's subjeets (sense). 

LXXVIIL— Padius again. 

Many things have abeady been related about Padius such as 
to seem worthy of laughter ; but whoever visits the country 
of the Padii will certainly find that he daily hears some- 
thing of the kind ; so that if a man tried to write down all 
the laughable things which the Padii do and say he would 
not easily complete his task. 

Once there was a Padius who was a priest, and whose busi- 
ness it was to bury all the dead who were brought to him, and 
to offer a sacrifice for them of a lamb. And one day a peasant 
brought him a corpse which he said he had found on the shore, 
evidently having been cast up by the tide. He thought it 
was one of his friends, who had gone out in a boat to fish, 
but he could not say for certain, as the corpse had been thrown 
up without clothes, and without a head. Anyhow, he requested 
the priest to offer the usual sacrifice for it and bury it, and so, 
handing over the dead body, he went away. The priest, how- 
ever, only offered a lamb's head, and saved the rest of the 
sacrifice for his own dinner ; and when he boasted of this, and 
the peasant indignantly asked him why he had behaved so 
unjustly, he replied that it was quite fair ; for part of a sacrifice 
was fit to be offered for part of a man, and as iihe head of a 
man was the most valuable part, so the body was of a lamb ; 
and therefore, if the head was wanting to the man, it was right 
the body should be wanting to the lamb. 

such as. § 60. to fish, ' to catch fisli.' 

of a lamb, do it neater. without clothes, ' nalted,' 

he thought. J 29. 

LXXIX. — Rose and Cherry. 

Morios was not e^SMf ^ ^^cfiSfiy^ut he was often heard 
to say clever things at a banquet, so that many men who did 
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not love him constantly invited him to feasts, so that the guests 
might talk more freely and enjoy much laughter. And once 
Morios was dining -with a friend, who had also asked amongst 
many others a person who was rather sullen and proud, and did 
not say much himself, hut confined himself to questioning those 
who told tales, apparently with the view of convicting them of 
falsehood. And the other guests were vexed, feeling that at a 
hanquet it did not matter if the stories told were false, but that 
the part of a guest -was to say amusing things. At last, Morios 
perceiving how matters lay, said quite seriously that he had seen 
the priest at the sacrifice with a robe of the colour of a rose, 
and a girdle of the colour of a cherry. ' That is false,' said 
the sulky guest, 'for no one is so ignorant as not to be aware 
that the priest's dress is always white and his girdle is always 
black.' 'Then it is you who are wrong,' replied Morios, 'in 
accusing me thus rashly of lying ; for the rose to which I was 
comparing his robe was that white rose, and the cherry was this 
black cherry.' Wtereat arose . general laughter, and the other, 
looking very sour, went away in silence. 

was heard (sense). stories told, Tci KeySiava. 

freely, jiaov. how matters lay (sense). 

amongst, say 'both many others,' 0/ <Ae ratar, ' having the colour.' 

etc. general. § 106. 

confined himself, use toCto ii.6vov. very sour, say ' looking water 

apparenthi with the view, as Stj. cresses,' KcipSa/ia /SAeVaiv. 

§ 6. 



LXXX. — The Pbeijmelos. 

The Malabrii are a savage race of men and have many false 
beliefs, which no one can persuade them are not true; and 
among these they believe that the souls of the dead reside in 
animals, and that therefore everyone ought to spare all animals 
if he even suspects that they contain the spirit either of a god 
or of one of his deceased friends. Now there was an Anglian 
merchant, who happened once to be living for a few days 
among the Malabrii, and who, having gone into the woods to 
hunt, was so unfortunate as to shoot a bird which the natives 
call perumelos, and which, according to their belief, contains the 
soul of a god. The people, hearing of this deed, laid hands on 
the stranger and carried him off, with the intention of sacrificing 
him on the altar of the outraged god. As soon as he under 
stood what they weiZ9/sgeiig£ijt.iM/ifepoa®ii wherefore they were 
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angered, being a ready-witted man he Wt on the following device 
to save himseK. He asked permission to defend himself, and 
said that his father had lately been sailing when he was wrecked 
and perished in the sea, and his soul had entered into an eel. 
When, therefore, he perceived an eel floating in the sea, and a 
perumelos flying above it, which was clearly about to attack it, 
he thought it disgraceful that he should sufi'er his father's soul 
to be injured before his eyes, and so shot the perumelos. And 
the judges not merely acquitted him, but gave him a great 
reward for his piety. 

are not true. § 132. permission (concrete). 

and who (not Hteral). when he was wrecked, put ' when' 

lay hands on (sense). § 110, with the natural clause. 

hit on (sense). disgraceful that. § 32. 

LXXXI. — Axius AND THE Trebs. 

There was once an .^Ltolian named Axius, who, though he 
was by nature a most well-disposed and polite man, yet had one 
great fault; for he never was able to partake of a banquet with- 
out being so excited by the viands and the company that he 
drank more wine -than was fitting. And one day when he was 
at a feast where there were many clever persons present, so that 
all conversed very pleasantly, and there was much laughter, 
according to his custom he drank so much that as he walked 
home he did not know too clearly what he was doing. And as 
it happened, he had to walk along a road, by the side of which 
many and great trees were planted. Now two of the guests 
were walking a little way off behind him, and they observed, 
with no little surprise, that as he was walking unsteadily he 
chanced to stumble against a large oak. Having arisen again, 
they saw that he bowed low, and with his wonted courtesy said 
aloud that he grieved much at having inadvertently struck the 
gentleman, but hoped he would pardon him as it was so dark. 
Again walking on he did the same ; and again he expressed his 
grief At last, when he had done this often, they saw him stop 
and sit down in the middle of the road with an embarrassed air; 
and he said aloud, ' It seems I had better remain here quietly tUl 
all these tail men have walked past.' 

fault, say ' was to he hlamed.' inadvertently, use XavBivn. 

without, use fio-Tf. § H^/g/feed by Mi(Si^kf&^t &>^- 
planted, plup. of <pia. air (sense), 

with . . courtesy, ' politely as usual. 
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LXXXII. — ^Thomius and the Maniac. 

Thomius was a counsellor of the king, and a man famous for 
various things, and especially because he was so skiKul that if 
any danger suddenly threatened him, he was always able to 
devise some means of escape. Once he was sitting at the top of 
his house, whither he resorted in the evening in order to refresh 
hiniseK with the coolness, when a man rushed up to him, 
having secretly entered the house, and crying with a loud voice 
bade him jump down. Now, although he knew that this man 
was a maniac, having seen him often in the house of the 
physician who tended him, yet he himself was too old to be able 
to resist him by force, and he perceived that his only chance 
was to deceive the madman by fraud. So he agreed, to jump 
down, only he said it would show him better how to do it if 
first they threw down his cat which was seated near. The 
maniac was dehghted with the suggestion, seized the cat, and 
threw her over; but as cats can fall a long distance without 
being injured, when she reached the ground she jumped up and 
ran off. 'Ifow go down,' said Thomius, 'and find her that we 
may throw her again so that now at any rate she shall not 
escape.' And when the man eagerly went away to perform his 
bidding Thomius seized the opportunity and closed the door. 

eownsellor, jSouXeuTijs, iirrjperi^s, too old to. § 58. 

danger threatened. §106. his only chance. § IIS. 

when a man (whioli is principal f) mggeation, use aKoia. 

although. § 95. without being, Strre fi^. 
maniac, ' mad.' 

LXXXIII.— The Epirots. 

The Epirots, although they live in a mountainous country and 
are often considered barbarians by those who dwell in towns, 
yet are a friendly race, and if one dwells among them he has 
many things to teU when he returns. An Epirot, who had a 
moderate property, once was asked by a poor neighbour, named 
Tornos, to lend him thirty min», as he would otherwise have to 
be put in prison for debt. But he knew Tornos to be both a 
false and a lazy man and refused, asserting that he had several 
secret reasons for being unwilling to accede to his request. Then 
Tornos greatly complained and was indignant, saying 'it was 
strange that he should lend to many strangers and refuse a friend.' 
But the other replied 'that if he lent him the minee, then when 
the time came for repayment he would be sure to ask him to wait 
Digitized by Microsoft® 
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another month.; nor again after that interval would he even 
then be ready ; and at last they would cease to be friends and 
become enemies. And if this is so,' he concluded, 'I think it 
far better that we should make haste and become enemies now 
before I lose my thirty minas.' 

mountainous coimtry, ' among the accede to Ms request. § 105. 

mountains.' strange that. § 33. 

friendly, ipiKdyBpunot. for repayment, infinitive. 

as he would otherwise, say 'but if after interval, SinXnriy Toaovrov 

not, tliat lie would,' etc. xp^"""- 

for debt, say ' as not having paid.' make haste, use (pBava. § 79. 



LXXXIV. — Cakes and Songs. 

There was once a baker of Syracuse who was famed for 
making remarkably good cakes ; insomuch that a poet of the 
place named Archias, who wrote about all manner of subjects, 
composed an ode upon these cakes which was very witty and 
pleased the Syracusans much. The baker also was gratified at 
being sung of by Archias, but as he did not quite relish some of 
the witty things that were written in the ode he adopted the 
following means to turn the laugh against the poet. He made a 
most excellent cake ; but as it was necessary that it should be 
baked upon paper he employed Arohias's ode. He then sent it 
to the poet thanking him for his beautiful verses. Archias ate 
the cake and enjoyed it much; but was somewhat annoyed when 
he had finished it to find his own poem lying at the bottom. So 
he went to the baker, and after some conversation asked him 
why he had insulted the art of poetry. To which the baker 
replied, ' No one can deny but that I have behaved justly, for 
you made a song upon my cakes, and I made a cake upon your 
song.' 

cakes, irXaKovs, -vtos. turn the laugh, ' make the poet 

subjects, 'things.' rather laughable.' 

composed, ' made.' paper, plfiKos. 

ode, iii.4\os. for his beautiful, use olos and aefSai. 

upon, use ei's here. deny that. § 138. 



LXXXY.— Cow Stealing. 

Once upon a tinleol?^^^rf^gpgM)fcrJs^;fen, named Mastros, who 
being left by his father without means of subsistence determined 
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to join a band of robbers. So be -n^ent to a -wood where they 
were known to reside, and being admitted into tbe house made 
known tbe object of his visit. The robbers, perceiving him to 
be a man of strength of limb and readiness of wit, agreed to 
admit biTn if he would first display his capacity by an ingenious 
theft. They informed him that a farmer was about to drive a 
fat cow the next day past the wood, so that he would have a fine 
opportunity, if he pleased, of exhibiting his skUl. Accordingly, 
next morning, he rose early, and taking a beautiful shoe which 
he found in the house dropped it in the road where the cow was 
going to pass. Hiding himseK behind a tree he presently saw 
the rustic approach with the cow ; he examined the shoe, but 
left it lying, as he did not think one shoe only was worth any- 
thing. As soon as he was gone, the Lydian picked up the shoe, 
took a short cut, and again dropped it in the road. The rustic 
coming up, and supposing it to be the second shoe, ran back to 
fetch the first, and Mastros drove off the cow. 

without means, say, ' not having capacity . . theft (concrete). 

whence he might,' etc. § 103. shoe, iin-^ds. 

being admitted, saj ' they receiving dropped, 'placed.' 

him.' picked up, ayaKa^i&v. 

object (concrete). § 103. took a short cut, expand according 

limb (sense). to the sense. 
admit, els t^v awovuiav S4xea-dcu. 



LXXXVI. — HoBSE Stealing. 

On another occasion Mastros stole a horse out of the midst of 
the Spartan camp, but was captured by a body of soldiers who 
recognized the horse, and was brought before the general. He, 
though enraged at the audacity of the theft, was still more 
astounded that the man had been able to carry off his plunder 
from the midst of so many men. Accordingly he promised 
Mastros ^ that he would remit some of his punishment, if he 
would explain to him how he had been able to do it. The 
Lydian replied that it would be easier to show him by deeds 
than to explain to him by words, and accordingly they proceeded 
together to the spot where the theft was committed. ' Now 
observe me,' said the Lydian, 'this was the way I crawled 
among the sleeping soldiers, taking care to avoid being seen by 
the watch, or making a noise to awake the slumberers. There 
stood the horse I intg^^j^g^^^^^soyed him rapidly to this 
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point in the wall ; we climbed over without much difficulty, and 
this was the way I rode oif.' With these words he jumped upon 
the back of a horse that was standing near, and rode away before 
anybody could catch him. 

enraged at. § 33. to amid. ^ 8. 

audacity, use adverb. watch, oi <p6\ax€s. 

theft was committed, say ri itpayina this point, toDto. 

eyeyero. jmnped upon the bach, avairriSda eirl. 

this was the way (sense). before. § 79. 



LXXXVIL— Beaes. 

An Indian hunter once shot a huge bear, and broke its back- 
bone. The animal fell, and set up a most plaintive cry, some- 
thing like that of the wolf when he is hungry. The hunter, 
instead of giving him another shot, came up close to him, and 
addressed him in these words : ' Hark ye ! bear ; you are a 
coward, and no warrior, as you pretend to be. Were you a 
warrior you would show it by your firmness, and not cry and 
whimper like an old woman. Tou know, bear, that our tribes 
are at war with each other, and that yours was the aggressor. 
You have found the Indians too powerful for you, and you have 
gone sneaking about in the woods stealing their hogs ; perhaps 
at this time you have hog's flesh in your beUy. Had you con- 
quered me I would have borne it with courage, and died like a 
brave warrior; but you, bear, sit there and cry, and disgrace 
your tribe by your cowardly conduct.' 

backbone, pdxis, f. gone sneaking about, say havBdvetv 

giving shot. § 99. treptrpexav. 

warrior, ai/Speios. hog, xoV"^) tog's flesh, x"^P«'« 

whimper, use fiahoKlCoiuu. (plur.) 

aggressor (sense). perhaps. § 123. 

too powerful. § 50. bear with courage, use Kaprepuv. 

LXXXVIII.— Atholios. 

An Epirot, named Atholios, who was very rich, and yet at 
the same time was not accustomed to impart his wealth to his 
poorer neighbours more than other rich men,' once heard that a 
workman who tilled his fields for wages was expecting to have a 
son born to him. Se/^feKofcyi^Mctooi^uId be doing a friendly 
act, since the man was poor and already had many children, if 
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he went to the man's house and inquired how his wife was. 
When he arrived there the peasant told hina that twins had heen 
born, and that he was at a loss how he should be able to main- 
tain all those children out of his poor hire. ' Well, my friend,' 
said Atholios, ' I pity you much, but remember that the gods 
whenever they send children into the world always send 
the wherewithal to feed them.' Por such is the proverb which 
the pious Epirots repeat respecting children. ' Yes, doubtless, 
most noble Atholios,' answered the workman, ' but it seems to 
me that they sometimes employ a foolish messenger, who makes 
mistaJces, and brings the children to one house and the food to 
another.' Atholios laughed, and next day gave the man a 
cow, saying it had been ' mis-sent by the gods ' to his house. 

well,ii,)\\h. mia-nent, say 'the gods by mis- 

the wherewithal, § 10, § 103. take.' 

yea doubtless. } 183. 



Lxxxrx. 

When King Eichardus was warring against Solimanes to sec 
if he could recover the sacred monument which the Musulamii 
had captured, Solimanes was displeased to find that even a 
small body of his enemies were able to rout a much larger force 
of his own troops. So he took counsel, and devised a plan by 
which he expected to strike terror iato his foes. For one day 
when Eichardus with a handful of men was gallantly driving 
before him many Musulanui, Solimanes sent a messenger with a 
beautiful horse, and bade him present the horse to the king, and 
say : ' king, Solimanes, although he is your foe, yet is grieved 
that so brave a man as you are should go on foot in the midst 
of so many foes.' When he had delivered the message, the 
king accepted the gift, and bade him take back greeting and 
many thanks to his master. But suspecting some guile, ho 
set a soldier on the horse, who, as he had been taught, as soon 
as he felt that some one was sitting on his back, sped straight 
back to Solimanes ; who found, to his disgust, that the king 
had been too crafty to be caught in this trap. 

monument, o^iuo. take back greeting. \ 99. 

strike terror, irapix^iv. trap (sense). 

handful. § 110. /«« *A«i. § S6. 

on foot, ireffi. *"» "rafty. § 58. 
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XC— TiMON. 

Who is there who has not heard of Timon, the Athenian, who 
was so misanthropic in his disposition that he always went 
where he was not likely to find anyone, and avoided all con- 
courses and crowds of the citizens. And there was only one 
man whose society he seemed to take pleasure in, and that was 
Alcihiades ; and when somebody asked him why he loved this 
roan so much, for there were many better than he in the city, 
he replied ' that it was just on that account he pleased him, 
because he knew he would be the cause of so many troubles to 
the Athenians.' 

Another time he was dining alone with one whom he called 
his friend, and as the fare was very good and the wine delicious, 
the friend praised everything, saying how pleasant such a ban- 
quet was. And Timon replied, ' Yes, and it would have been 
pleasanter stiU if you had been away.' 

Another time when he was wandering alone by the soa, one 
who had known him arrived, and greeting him, asked him if he 
wished anything taken back to Athens. ' ICothing,' said Timon, 
sullenly, ' but thy head in a whirlwind.' 

misanthropic, fitirdySpcinros. fart, to ^a.. 

concowse, <rimSos. yea, omit, inserting yi in next 

society, take pleasure in. § 100. clause. 

just mi that accoimt, 5i' ainh tovto. whirlwind, (rKi;7iT<)s. 
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His old allies, the Samnites and Lucaiiians, received him 
eoldly, and, however anxious to obtain his aid, they had not, 
exhausted as they were, the means of supplying him with money, 
even if they had been disposed to rely on his constancy in their 
cause. Thus embarrassed, as he passed by Locri on his return 
from Ehegium to Tarentum, he listened to the advice of some of 
his followers, and plundered the temple of Proserpine. In the 
vaults underneath this temple was a large treasure which had 
been buried for unknown generations, and no mortal eye had 
been allowed to look on it. This he carried off, and embarked 
his spoil on board of his ships, to transport it by sea to Tarentum.V 
A storm, however, arose and wrecked the ships, and cast ashore 
the plundered treasure on the coast of Locri. Pyrrhus was 
moved, and ordered it to be replaced in the temple of the god- 
dess, and offered sacrifices to propitiate her anger. But when 
there were no signs given that she accepted his offering, he put 
to death the tliree men who had advised him to commit the 
sacrilege ; and even yet his mind was haunted by a dread that 
Proserpine's wrath was still pursuing him, and bringing on his 
arms defeat and ruin. — Arnold. 

colMy, ov irpodi/xat. tmknovm generations (sense). 

however. 995. s^orm a»"os«, etc. (ships sutj.) §106. 

exhausted, afaixar^m, &vopos eivai. cast ashore, ix-^efia), 

the means. § 103. to propitiate . . . .anger (sense). 

disposed, cause, a good deal of ' con- given, i<pdini. 

Crete ' here. Be quite simple. haimted. § 110. 

listened, say ' some advising, he did was pursuing. § 148. 

it.' bringimg . . . .ruin (sense). 
vault, oiKTifia. 

XCII. 

Meanwhile a sedition arose among the soldiers from a slight 
cause, which, had not fortune intervened, might have involved 
Digitized by Microsoft® 
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the state in the greatest peril. One of the cohorts which were 
quartered at Ostia was ordered to proceed to Eome, and the task of 
furnishing of arms was given to a tribune, Varius. He, to exfecute 
his order with less tumult, promised the consul that he would 
march by night, and ordered the waggons where the arms were 
to come late to the camp. v^The soldiers, observing that some 
plan was in progress and that they were not informed what was 
intended, were filled with suspicion ; and the more the matter 
was hidden the more they imagined evil. Some said the slaves 
were being armed to slay the emperor, and "the tribunes would 
seize on thei officers themselves. Some were so drunken that 
they increased the tumult without comprehending anything. 
At last the cohorts slew those who tried to restrain them, seized 
their arms, and rushed to the palace. 

forttme intervened (concrete). consul, aTpaTriy6s. 

involved. § 106. plan in progress. § 106. 

eohort, \6xos. imagine, inrowreia. 

tribwne, \oxay6s. emperor, ripavvos. 

ttimult (concrete). palace, to i3a(^^e^o. 



XCIII. 

In this hate and discontent, aU the souldiers being townsmen, 
except some of the governor's owne company, they resolv'd they 
would not goe into the castle, to behold the ruine of then- 
houses ; Httle considering that when the governor came first into 
JSTottingham to defend them, at their earnest desire, he left a 
house and a considerable estate to the mercy of the enemie, 
rather desiring to advance the cause then to secure his own 
stake; but their meane and halfe-affected hearts were not 
capable of such things. The governor, perceiving this defection, 
sett some of the most zealous honest men to find out how many 
there were in the towne, who neglecting all private interests 
would cheerfuUy and freely come in and venture all with him, 
intending, if he could not have found enough to defend the 
place, that he would have sent to other neighbouring garrisons 
to have borrow'd some. Upon this inquiry, it was found that 
many of CoHonell Pierrepont's owne company were desireous to 
come in, but first wisht to know their coUonell's resolution, how 
he would dispose of tb^ieWJ^MtepuMttft^haU was caU'd, and the 
danger of the place declar'd to the whole towne, that they might 
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have time to provide for their goods and persons before the 
enemie came upon them. — Mrs. Hutchinson's Memoirs. 

in this hate (concrete). defection, use ctireifle'oi. 

to the mercy, use wpoir)iu. interest (omit). 

the cause, use rh koiv6v. garrison, x^p^ov. 

his own stake, Ttk IoutoO. sent .... borrow, say ' send fur.' 

half-affected, say ' careless of the dispose of, xPVirSai. 

public weal,' or something like hall, 4Kic\ri<ria. 

that, and omit ' hearts.' have time, before. § 79. 



XCIV. 

Deoebahis then resorted to another device. He entrapped 
Longinus, a distinguished Eoman officer, and required him to 
disclose the plans of his imperator. The Eoman gallantly re- 
fused; and Deoebalus had the magnanimity to respect his 
courage, and to release him from his bonds. He retained him, 
however, as a hostage, and demanded honourable terms of peace 
for his ransom. Trajan returned an evasive answer, by which 
he deterred the enemy from slaying his. prisoner. Longinus, 
sensible of the difficulty in which his leader^ was involved, 
determined to reHeve him by his own voluntary death. Pre- 
tending to concert a reconciliation between the two chiefs, he 
sent a freedman to Trajan, with a secret message, conjuring him 
to prosecute the war with unflinching vigour. Meanwhile he 
had got possession of some poison, which, as soon as the 
messenger left him, he swallowed. When Deoebalus discovered 
that he had been cajoled, he demanded the surrender of the 
freedman, offering to return the dead body in exchange ; but 
Trajan magnanimously refused to barter the living for the dead, 
and the Dacian's revenge was frustrated. — Merivale. 

entrapped, 56Ka Xa$iv. concert, use itpiaaa. 

had the magnanimity, etc. § US. freedman, amhiiBepOs. 

hostage, Sutipos. vigour, use irpo9u/n- (adj. or verb or 

honoiirable terms, etc. § 113. adverb). 

evasive, say ovdsy cratpcs. in exchange, use h.vTi. 

lensible — involved (sense). § 99, barter, use o^Aciiriru (oomp.) 
§ 103. 



xcv. 

When the news of this battle reached Eome, the senate 
resolved immediately itgvfrz&s/ i^JPJlJ^o/fersor should be again 
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appointed dictator ; but it was necessary that one of tlie consuls 
should name him, and as nothing certain was known of the 
fate of C. MarciuR, a deputation was sent to Fabius in Etruria, 
to request that he would perform this office. Fabius and 
Papirius were personal enemies; the consul had not forgotten 
how nearly he had once fallen a sacrifice to Papirius's inexorable 
temper. The deputation sent to Pabius consisted therefore of 
senators of consular rank, whose private influence with him 
might be supposed likely to aid the expressed wish of the 
senate, and to induce him to sacrifice his own personal feelings. .^ 
He heard the senate's decree read, and listened to the argu- 
ments with which the deputies urged him to obey it ; but he 
gave them no answer, either by look or word, and retired 
abruptly from the interview. In the dead of the night, how- 
ever, according to the usual form, he pronounced the nomination 
of Papirius; but when the deputies ventured to thank him foi 
his noble conquest over his feelings, he again heard them ir 
silence, and finally dismissed them without any answer. — Arnold 

senate, ^ovK-fj. personal feelings. § 99. 

dictator, say Tro\4iJ.a.pxos. argfuments, Koyoi (or turn it) . 

consuls, say <TrpaTr)y6s. dead of night, irep! neaas vinras 

deputation (sense). § 106. ace. usual form, *as usual.' 

fallen a sacrifice to P.'s inexorable thanh him for his nohle conquest, eic 

temper, nse a-napaiT-fiTus x"^^'"^"!- § ^03. 

veiv. See § 112. feelings, anger. § 114. 
whose private i'lfiuence. § 106, 



XCVL 

Wlien Margaret had been defeated in the battle she fled with 
her son into a forest, where she endeavoured to hide to avoid 
death. But during the darkness of the night she was beset 
by robbers, who robbed her of her gold. But, seeing that they 
were disputing who should have the largest share, so vehemently 
that they did not notice what she was doing, she seized the 
chance, and made for the shelter of the forest. Here she 
wandered about in hunger and weariness, till at last she was so 
spent that she sank down to die. Suddenly she saw a robber 
approach with a sword; and having no means of escape she 
resolved to appeal to him for protection. Advancing towards 
him, she told him in Ad^2!go66>6lliifcnBas^!®nd that she committed 
to Ids charge her boy, who was the king's son. The man was so 
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surprised by the strangeness of the event, that he gave her his 
promise, not only to abstain from injuring her, but also to do 
his best to help her against her foes. By his aid she stayed 
some time in the forest in safety, and at last, when she found an 
opportunity, escaped to France, promiging, if ever she became 
powerful, to reward him. 

she was beset . . 'robbers attaoting not notice, perhaps Aai/fli^i/o) might 

robbed.' come in. 

who should, use yiviAiutuie. made for the shelter. § 112. 

means . . . protection. § 99, § 103. 

XCVII. 

The enemy, whose camp, according to the system of ancient 
warfare, was only a short distance from that of the Eomans, 
marched out, and formed in line to meet them. But as Hasdru- 
bal rode forward to reconnoitre the Eoman army, their incjgased 
numbers struck him ; and other circumstances, it is said, having 
increased his suspicions, he led back his men into their camp, 
and seiit out some horsemen to collect information. The Eomans 
then returned to their own camp ; and "Kasdrubal's horsemen 
rode round it at a distance to see if it were larger than usual, or 
in the hope of piling up some stragglers. One thing alone, it 
is said, revealed the secret : the trumpet, which gave the signal ■ 
for the several duties of the day, was heard to sound as usual 
onfte in the camf of the prsetor, biit twice in that of Livius. 
This, we are told, satisfied Hasdrubal that both the armies were 
before him : unable to understand how Nero had escaped from 
Hannibal, and dreading the worst, he resolved to retire to a 
greater distance from the enemy ; and having put out all his 
fijes, M set his army in motion as night fell, and retreated to- 
wards the Metaurus. — Arnold. 

according . . warfare. § 113. pic!c up, KaraKa/ipdixii. 

increased . . . struck him. ^ 106. stragglers, 'scattered,' 

and other circumstances, make the revealed. § 106. 

person do thing^. § 106. for the duties (concrete). 

io collect information, ' to inquire pristor, say a-TparriySs. 

what. . .' ^res, irvpd. 



XCVIII. 
They gave way, some taking refuge in the nearest buildings, 
which, being partly o'f B/2f9ffe^^W^Vd^§IS^ ^^* °^ ^"^'^- ^^''^"^'^ 
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fled to the temples. One strong party, with a number of priests 
at its head, got possession of the great towers. There was a 
vulgar tradition, already alluded to, that, on removal of part of 
the walls, the gods would send forth an inundation to over- 
whelm their enemies. The superstitious Indians with great diffi- 
culty succeeded in wrenching away some of the stones in the 
walls of the edifice. But dust, not water, followed. Their 
false gods deserted them in the hour of need. In despair they 
flung themselves into the wooden turrets that crowned the 
temple, and poured down stones, javelins, and burning arrows 
on the Spaniards, as they climbed the great staircase, which, by 
a flight of one hundred and twenty steps, scaled the face of the 
pyramid. But the fiery shower fell harmless on the steel 
bonnets of the Christians, whUe they availed themselves of the 
burning shafts to set fire to the wooden citadel, which was 
speedily wrapped in flames. StiU the garrison held out, and 
though quarter, it is said, was offered, only one Indian availed 
himseK of it. The rest threw themselves headlong from the 
parapet, or perished miserably in the flames. — Prescott. 

in the nearest buildings. § 113. fight, omit. 

temples, do not observe the stops. steps, wafiae/iAs. 

strong party (sense). steel bonnets, nSripous, Kpdvos. 

vulgar tradition, ^Keyero. wrapped. § 178. 

superstitious, say ireiW^uecoi, simply. though quarter teas offered, k^v 

how of need. § 118. o-iSfefffloi. § 164. 

bwrning, iripijiopos. parapet, eV<iA|eii. 

staircase, KAi)ua|. 



XCIX. 

The appearance of this corps, with one of the most able and 
valiant of the Chian captains at its head, revived the drooping 
spirits of the camp. Soon after his arrival Neon strongly urged 
Nikias to abandon his original plan of operations, and avail 
himself of his augmented strength to attack the enemy in his 
own quarters. The Athenian commander had intended to con- 
fine himseK wholly to the defensive, and, too unequal in force to 
meet the Lacedemonians in the open field, as before noticed, 
had intrenched himself in his present strong position with the 
fixed purpose of awaiting the enemy there. Circumstances had 
now greatly changed.D/jpfegd^ps^^ifliSquality was diminished 
by the arrival of the Chian levies, and stUl further compensated 
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by the present disorderly state of the Lacedsemonian army, i He 
knew, moreover, that in the most perilous enterprises the assail- 
ing party gathers an enthusiasm and an impetus in its career 
which counter-halance large numerical odds ; whUe the party 
taken hy surprise is proportionahly disconcerted, and prepared, 
as it were, for defeat, before a blow is struck. Erom these con- 
siderations the cautious general acquiesced in the proposed 
attack. The time for the attempt was fixed as soon as possible 
after the Isthmian games, when the Lacedsemonians, occupied 
with the festiTities, might be thrown off their guard. 

appearance. § 113. perilous enterprises, hMwos. 

able, <pp6viij.os. gathers enthusiasm, etc, , ' tecome 
revived, etc., use dapiria. so irpiifluyiioi. . . . tliat tiey can 

original plan, use SiovooSfioi. defeat even larger forces.' 

defensive, use ^truxafeii' or ajxive- proportionatly, i/iotas. 

aSai. Mow is struck, is X"/"'" 'f'""'- 

with the fixed purpose. \ 6. acquiesce, avyxapeiv. 

intrenched, T€ixlCoiuu. occupied, etc., eoprdC^ii'. ^ 

change, lieelariiiu. "ff *Aeir guard, ci,(j>i\dicTos or 
original inequality/ diminished. i,'rrposS6KriTos, 

§101. 



C. 

Fabius sent to Eome to acquaint the senate with his purpose, 
that an army might be raised to cover the Eoman territory duriug 
his absence ; he had also previously sent his brother across the 
Ciminian mountains to collect information, and to persuade, if 
possible, some of the Umbrian States to ally themselves with 
Eome. His brother could speak the Etruscan language, and in 
the disguise of a shepherd, accompanied only by a single slave, 
■ who had been brought up with him from a chUd, and was also 
acquainted with Etruscan, he penetrated through Etruria as far 
as Camerte or Camerinum, in Umbria, a town on the northern 
side of the Apennines. The Camertians received him m the 
most friendly manner, and desired him to assure the Consul that 
if he came into their neighbourhood their entire force should join 
his army, and that they would supply him with provisions during 
a whole month. "With this encouraging message the Eoman 
officer returned to his brother, and Quintus Fabius resolved to 
lose no time in carrying his plan into execution, suspecting, per- 
haps, that if he dela^gd/iaf t^ig/oioaafm-vo an order from the 
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senate not to risk his army in so hazardous an enterprise. — 
Arnold. 



to cover (sense). 

in Iflhd disguUe of a shepherd, say 

' having disguised himself.' 
lose no time (sense). 



with this eneourayin'j message, ex- 
press ' enoourdgiug ' otherwise 
in the sentence so as to bring in 
its effect. 



CI. 



While the Eomans and the Latins lay here over against each 
other, the Consuls issued an order strictly forbiddiag all irregu- 
lar skirmishing, or single encounters with the enemy. They 
wished to prevent the confusion which might arise in chance 
combats between two parties alike in arms and in language ; 
perhaps also they wished to stop aU intercourse with the Latins, 
lest the enemy should discover their real strength, or lest old 
feelings of kindness should revive in the soldiers' minds, and 
they should begin to ask whether they had any sufficient 
grounds of quarrel. It was on this occasion that Titus Manlius, 
the Consul's son, was challenged by Geminus Metrics of Tus- 
culum ; and heedless of the order of the generals, he accepted- 
the challenge, and slew his antagonist. The young man returned 
in triumph to the camp, and laid his spoils at his father's feet ; 
but the Consul turning away from him, immediately summoned 
the soldiers to the prsetorium, and ordered his son to be beheaded 
before them. — Arnold. 



all irregular skirmishing (make the 
clause verbal), use ei/c^ and 
liKpo^oXi'iaBai. 

single, say Kar" &pSpa. 



confusion, chance combats, § 113. 
old feelings of kindness. ^ 106. 
prcetnrium, say ' middle of -the 
camp.' 



CIL 

Some of the senators were disposed to adopt a less merciful 
course; and one of these called to the Privernatian deputies 
who had been sent to Eome to sue for mercy, and asked them 
'Of what penalty, even in their own judgment, were their 
countrymen deserving f ' A Privernatian boldly answered, ' Of 
the penalty due to \h.mimhPl^mA(iii>m, liberty.' The Consul, 
dreading the effect of this reply, tried to obtain another of a 
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humbler strain, and he asked the deputy, ' But if we spare you 
now, what peace may we expect to have with you for the time 
to come V ' Peace, true and lasting,' was the answer, ' if its 
terms be good ; if otherwise, a peace that wiLL soon be broken.' 
Some senators cried out that this was the language of downright 
rebellion ; but the majority were moved with a nobler feeling, 
, and the Consul, turning to the senators of highest ranli, who 
sat near him, said aloud : ' These men, whose whole hearts are 
set upon liberty, deserve to become Eomans.' — Arnold. 

less merciful, aay ^a\einiTepos. if terms . . be good, say, if it . . 

assert, use a|iS (concrete). on good terms. 

consul, say a-TparnySs. language of downright rebellion 

effect, etc. § 114, (concrete). 

strain (sense). hearts are set (sense). § 110. 

spare, say 'save:' deserve, use SUaios ehai. § 154. 

ti>ne to come, rh Kom6v. 

ciir. 

Thus entangled in a situation nearly similar to that of 
Flaminius at Thrasymenus, the Eomans were completely de- 
feated. Mght, however, saved them from total destruction, 
but to retreat to the plains was impossible. The pass in their rear, 
by which they had entered the valley, was secured by the 
enemy, so that they had no other resource but to encamp in 
the vaUey, not far from the scene of their defeat, and there 
hopelessly to abide the issue. The Samnites having thus got 
them in their power, waited quietly tiU famine should do their 
work for them. Occupying the road both in front and on the 
rear of the Eomans, and guarding every possible track by which 
the enemy might try to escape over the hiUs on either side of 
the valley, they easily repulsed some desperate attempts made by 
the Eomans to break out, and a large army surprised on its 
march, and hemmed in within a single narrow valley, could not 
possibly have the means of subsistence beyond a very short 
period. Accordingly the Eomans soon threw themselves on the 
mercy of the conqueror. — Arnold. 

entangled, i.TcuKWf-^i'oi. do their work (sense). 

night sa/i>ed. § 106. repulsed desperate attempts (oou- 

pass, 656s (f). valley, th aTiv6v. Crete). 

had no other resource, ' could do surprised . . . hemmed in, use iirpas- 

nothing else.' S6icriTos and irepi$d\\a!. 

sceneof defeat, abide the issue. ^103, threw ... mercy {seiase). §109. 
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crv. 

One day lie saw a centurion who had served with him, and 
whom he knew to be a distinguished soldier, now dragged 
through the forum on his way to his creditors' workhouse. He 
hastened up, protested against the indignity, and himself paid 
the debt on the spot, and redeemed the debtor. The gratitude 
and the popularity which this act won for him excited him to 
go on in the same course. He sold by public auction the most 
valuable part of his landed property, and declared that he would 
never see a fellow-citizen made a bondsman for debt- so long as 
he had the means of reUeving him. So well did he fuMl this 
promise that he was said to have advanced money to no fewer 
than four hundred debtors, without requiring any interest to be 
paid to him, and thus to have discharged their debts and saved 
them from bondage. Such generosity obtained for him the 
unbounded affection of the people ; he wa's called the ' Father 
of the Commons ;' and his house ia the Capitol was always beset 
by a multitude of citizens. — Arnold. 

centwrion, Koxar^^s, fulfil promise (concrete). § 99. 

forum^ ayopd. interest, tSkos. 

workhouse, ^pyatrr-^piov. generosity obtained for him (con- 

protested . . . indignity. § 32, J 104. crete). § 106. 

gratitude and popularity . . . excited unbounded, use antrpcos. 

him. § 106. commons, S^faos. 

cowse, use ZiKKpatra^aQai. beset, say * the multitude gathered. 
--■'■'•'- auction, say ' publicly.' 



cv. 

_ It is very true he knew of many combinations to assassinate 
him by those who he beheved wished the king no good j and 
when he had discovered the design of Syndercombe, who was a 
very stout man, and one who had been much in his favour, and 
who had twice or thrice, by wonderful and unexpected accidents, 
been disappointed in the minute he made sure to kill him, and 
had caused him to be apprehended, his behaviour was so 
resolute in his examination and trial, as if he thought he should 
still be able to do it, and it was manifest he had many more 
associates who were undiscovered, and as resolute as himself j 
and though he had got him condemned to die, the fellow's 
carriage and words wais»feadiibjaiMifr(feeftlnew well how to avoid 
the judgment, which made Cromwell believe that a party ia the 
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army would attempt his rescue j whereupon he gave strict 
charge that he should he carefuUy looked to in the tower, and 
three or four of the guard always with him day and night. 
And at the day appointed for his execution those troops 
Cromwell was most confident of were placed upon the Tower- 
hill, where the gaUows were erected ; hut when the guard 
called Syndercomhe to arise in the morning they found him 
dead in his hed. — Glarendon. 



knew of many, etc. § 90. 
wished no good, say ' hostile.' 
stout, 'brave.' 

wonderful . . . disappointed. § 113. 
apprehend, ' arrest.' 



examination, use ^\fyx<». 
associates, ' conspirators.' 
carriage, use ax^ilM and SoKea. 
rescue, execution. § 99. 



CVI. 

Only Muskery expressly refused that either himself or any of 
his men should leave their colours, till, according to his articles, 
they should march into France. He said it was not consistent 
with his honour to do otherwise. But he declared that as soon 
as he should come iato France he would leave his regiment in 
their quarters, and would himself ride to the Court and demand 
his pass, which, hy his contract with the Cardinal, was to he 
given to him whenever his own king should demand his service, 
and his regiment should likewise he permitted to march with 
him. It was urged to him that it was now in his own power to 
dispose of himself, which he might lawfully do, hut that when 
he was found in France he would no more have it ia his power. 
He said he was bound to ask his dismission, and the Cardinal 
was hound to give it, and when he had done his part he was 
very confident the Cardinal would not break his word with him ; 
but if he should he would get nothing by it, for he knew his 
men would follow Mm whithersoever he went ; and therefore 
desired his uncle to assure the king and Don Juan that he 
would within six weeks return, and if he might have quarters 
assigned him his regiment should be there within a few days 
after him. — Clarendon. 



colours, rb ffrpdrev/jia. 
articles, ' agreement,' using verb. 
consistent, etc. § IIS. 
court, regiment, quarters (sense). 
his pass, ' that he should be al- 
lovred,' etc. 



cardinal, say b ipxev. 

dispose of himself, ' go where he 



six weeks, say ' forty days.' 
quarters assigned (simpHfy). 
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The Marquis of Ormond liad frankly offered to the king that 
he would privately go into England and confer with those who 
were most forward, and if he found their counsels were discreetly 
laid he would encourage them, and unite aU. the rest to them, 
and if matters were not ripe he would compose them to he quiet, 
and there was no man in England affected to the king's service 
who would not he readily advised by him. The Chancellor 
would by no means consent to his journey as an unreasonable 
adventure upon an improbable design, seeing no ground to 
imagine they could do anything. But the Marquis exceedingly 
undervalued any imagination of danger, and it cannot be con- 
ceived with what security all men ventured every day in the 
height of Cromwell's jealousy and vigUancy to go into England, 
and to stay a month in London and return again. - The king 
consenting to the journey, the chief care was that the Marquis's 
absence from Bruges might not create jealousy and discourse 
whither he should be gone. Therefore it was for some time 
discoursed that the Marquis of Ormond was to go into Germany 
to the Duke of Newburgh (who was known to have affection 
for the king), and that he should from thence bring with him 
two regiments for the service of his Majesty. — Clarendon. 

marquis (omit). unreasonable . . . design. § 113. 

' ' , aa^&s. ground. § 103. 



forward, ' eager.* it cannot be conceived. § 152. 

unite, ' persuade to join..' in the height . . . vigilaney, use 
ripe. § 110. Kaiirep, and participles. § 95. 

affected, use tppov^tn or 'irp6$vfU)s. regiment, say \6xos. 
chancellor, say flcir/iofleTrjs, perhaps. 



CVIII. 

My lord contemned the notion of danger, and asked what 
they could fear while he was their lord lieutenant, and ready to 
serve them with his life. Mr. Hutchinson told him they had 
some grounds to apprehend danger by reason of the daily 
passing of armed men through the country, whereof there was 
now one troop in the town, and that before they could repair to 
my lord they mightp^^M^j^ ij^is absence, and withal 
urged to him examples of their insolence ; but my lord replied 
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to all tlie uigency of the king's occasions for the ammunition, 
which were such that he could not dispense with it. It was in 
vain to argue with him the property the country had in it, being 
bought with their money, and, therefore, not to be taken 
mthout their consent; my lord declared himself positively 
resolved to take it ; whereupon Mr. Hutchinson left him. By 
the time Mr. Hutchinson came down a good company was 
gathered together, whom Mr. Hutchinson acquainted with what 
had passed between him and my lord, and they told him. that if 
he would but please to stand by them they would part with all 
their blood before he should have any of it, and said, moreover, 
they would go up and tumble my lord and the sheriff out of the 
windows. — Mrs. HutcMnson. 

the notion. § 32. property, use iUcteo-ti or trpos^nsi. 

lord lieutenant, &pxfv. country, StJ/kos. 

serve with his life. § 113. stand by, ' help.' 

troop, \6xos. part . . . bhid (sense). 

before. § 79. tumble, iK$dWa. 

urgency . . . with it (concrete). § 99. window, Bvpls (f). 



CIX. 

For the command of the town he rejoiced not in it, but looked 
upon it as a great burden; yet, since it was conferred as an 
honour upon him, he should not decline serving them who had 
thought him worthy of it, except it gave distaste to any of those 
present, which, if it did, he would esteem it an obligation if 
they would but declare it before he published his commission. 
They aU unanimously replied they were not only contented but 
exceedingly weU pleased with it. Then the governor told them 
if they were real, as they professed, he should expect their 
ready and free concurrence with him in all affairs tending to the 
pubHc service ; and again he earnestly desired them if they had 
any dislikes, either of himself personally, or of the alteration of 
the town out of the hands it had been in the last year, that they 
would now freely declare it, for as he should take it exceedingly 
kindly of them to do so at this time, so if after he had under- 
taken the charge there should be any thwarting or crossing of 
powers and commands between them he should not bear it ; 
for as he should not stand upon all punctual niceties in his 
command, so he would not be abridged of the just and lawful 
Digitized by Microsoft® 
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power due to him in his place. They all unanimously answered 
it was very fit and just he should have it, and they would 
rather endeavour to uphold him in it than in any way to 
retrench it. — Mrs. Hutchinson. 

commandfUae&px^'v- (Thisisor.obl.) concurrence, dislikes, alteration (con- 
yaw distaste. § 106. Crete). 
published . . . commission, * made stand on niceties. ^ IIS. 

known that he had been ap- abridged, say ' none should trans- 
pointed.' gress.' 
not only. § 189, § 190. retrench, ' diminish.' 



ex. 

The attempting to preserve this place in the midst of so 
many potent enemies, was a work of no small difficulty ; and 
nothing hut an invincihle courage, and a passionate zeal for the 
interest of God and his country, could have engaged Mr. 
Hutchinson, who did not, through youthful inconsideration and 
improvidence, want a foresight of those dangers and travails he 
then undertook. He knew well enough that the town was more 
than half disaffected to the parhament ; that had they heen all 
otherwise, they were not half enough to defend it against any 
unequal force ; that they were far from the parliament and their 
armies, and could not expect any timely reUef or assistance from 
them ; that he himself was the forlorn hope of those who were 
engaged with him ; that the gentlemen who were on horseback, 
when they could no longer defend their country, might at least 
save their lives by a handsome retreat to the army ; but that he 
must stand victorious,, or fall, tying himself to an indefensible 
town. Although his colonel (Pierrepont) might seem to be in 
the same hazard, yet he was wise enough to content himself with 
the name, and leave Mr. Hutchinson to act in all things, the glory 
of which, if they succeeded, he hoped to assume ; if they failed, 
he thought he had a retreat. — Mrs. Hutchinson. 

attempting. § 106. parliament, Srj/nor. 

nothing hit invincible, say ' had he forlorn hope, ' they had no hope 

not heeli,' etc. except.' 

through youthful . . . ' not being handsome, ' honourably.' 

young and imprudent.' was wise enough, etc. (sense) 

more than half, rh irKeov. Digitized by Microsofi® 
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CXI. 

Here Jie made some stay, till the king, marching from 
Shrewsbury, occasioned some apprehension of his going up to 
London ; for which cause my lord left part of his artillery be- 
hind him, and followed the king's motion, which the king 
perceiving, took an opportunity, before his artillery and the foot 
left with it were come up to him, and resolved to give him 
battle, which was not declined on the other side, but fought 
with doubtful success, the circumstances whereof may be read 
at large in the stories of those things. The king's general was 
slain, and his standard was taken though not kept ; but on the 
other side also, there were many brave men slaiu and prisoners. 
My lord of Essex marched to Coventry ; the king took up his 
quarters at Oxford, from whence Prince Eupert flew about the 
country with his body of horse, plundered and did many bar- 
barous things ; insomuch that London, growing into apprehen- 
sions of the king's army, the parliament called back the Earl of 
Essex to quarter abotit London ; and he being returned thither, 
the king was advanced as far as Colebrooke, where he was 
presented with a petition from the parliament for accommodation, 
to which he answered, with a protestation to God, how much he 
was grieved for his subjects' sufferings, and, in order to peace, 
was willing to reside near London, to receive their propositions, 
and to treat with them. — Mrs. Hutchinsmi. 

occasioned^ trapexa. circumstances at large, use xaff sKtur- 

artillery, wapaaKevli. tov. 

opportunity before. § 79- stories, use 01 avyypd^avTfs, 

with doubtful stuicess, say laippoiros. accommodation, <rip.PaiTis. 

sufferings. § 105. 



CXII 

Then calling together his soldiers, he once again represented 
to them their condition, and told them, that being rehgious and 
honest men, he could be assured no extremity would make them 
fail in what they found themselves, strong enough to undertake ; 
and therefore he should not fear to let them freely understand 
their danger, which yet they had power to shun, and there- 
fore whatever misery might be the issue of their undertaking, 
they could not justly impute it to him, it being their own 
election. For after this summons they must expect the enemy, 
und to be reduced to ^^<Sfff^f^i^'j'i§Sf^ ^1 tlie™ tli3,t thought 

■iDo.a.p.] ^ 
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could reach. It must not move tliem to see their houses flaming, 
and, if need were, themselves firing them for the public advan- 
tage, or to see the pieces of their families cruelly abused and 
consumed before them; they must resolve upon hard duty, 
fierce assaults, poor and sparing diet, perhaps famine, and the 
want of all comfortable accommodations. Ifor was there very 
apparent hope of relief at last, but more than common hazard of 
losing their lives, either in defence of their fort or of the place, 
which, for want of good fortifications, was not, ia human pro- 
bability, tenable against such an army as threatened it. — Mrs. 
Hutchinson. 

no extremity. \ 113. aiuse, StiUid (StjoCc). 

reduced extremity, effxara iraSe'iv. want comfortable accommodations, 

that thought . . . reach (sense). use irdm xo^-etSs SiaKf7(r8au 

moved. § 114. in human probability, ws uTri rov 

pieces, KKijpoi. cLvdpojTrivov eiKdffat. § 65. 



CXIII. 

When the parliament found themselves so much at their ease, 
and so much without apprehension of farther insecurity, they 
heartily wished that general Monk was again in his old quarters 
in Scotland. But he continued his march towards London, 
without expecting their orders, so they knew not how to com- 
mand him to return whom they had sent for to assist them, 
without seeing him and giving him thanks and reward for his 
great service ; yet they sent to him their desire, that all his 
forces might be sent back to Scotland, and that he would not 
come to London with above five hundred horse; but he, having 
sent back as many as he knew would be sufficient for any work 
they could have to do in those northern parts, continued his 
march with an army of about five thousand horse and foot, 
consisting of such persons in whose affections to him he had fuU 
confidence. When he came to York, he found that city in the 
possession of the lord Fairfax, who received him with open 
arms, and as if he had drawn those forces together and seized 
upon that place to prevent the army's possessing it, and to make 
his advance into England the less interrupted. — Clarendon. 

Parliament, b Sf/^uos. service, verb- 

inseeurity (sense). confidence . . . affection. § 99. 

old quarters {sense) . § 105. open arms (sense). §110. 

without seeing, 'to retura^^^^ijg, ^iSn^ff^. § 159. 

seep. advance interrupted (sense). {US. 
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cxrv. 

Lambert, surprised Avith this discovery, and finding that one 
of his troops had forsaken him, saw his enemy much superior to 
him in number, and therefore sent to desire that they might 
treat together, ■which the other was content to do. Lambert 
proposed to him that they might restore Eichard to be protector, 
and promised to unite all his credit to the support of that interest. 
But Ingoldsby (besides that ho well understood the folly and 
impossibility of that imdcrtakijig) had devoted himseM to a 
better interest, and adlicred to the general, because he presumed 
that he did intend to servo the king, and so rejected this over- 
ture. Whereupon both parties prepared to fight, when another 
of Lambert's troops forsaking him, and putting themselves under 
the enemy, he concluded that his safety would depend upon his 
flight ; which he thought to secure by the swiftness of his horse. 
But Ingoldsby keeping his eye on him, and being as well horsed, 
overtook him and made him prisoner, after he had in vain used 
great and much importunity to him that he would permit him 
to escape. — Clarendon. 

protector, &px<»y- when another, mind you make the 
unite .all his credit to the support, principal clause the most impor- 

etc. (abstract and concrete), ' all tant one. 

whom he could persuade,' etc. put under, use lieBiffTiifu. 

adhered, ' was faithful.' keeping his eye. § 178. 

rejected overture. § 99. importwnity (concrete, sense). 

cxv. 

PhUip, who seems to have shunned any direct intercourse 
with his Flemish subjects, had been averse to have Egmont, or 
any other envoy, sent to Madrid. On learning that the mission 
was at length settled, he wrote to Margaret that he had made 
np his mind to receive the count graciously, and to show no dis- 
content with the conduct of the lords. That the journey, 
however, was not without its perils, may be inferred from a 
singular document that has been preserved to us. It is signed 
by a number of Egmont's personal friends, each of whom traced 
his signature in his own blood. In this paper the parties pledge 
their faith, as true knights and gentlemen, that if any harm be 
done to Count Egmont, during his absence, they will take ample 
vengeance on Cardinal Granvelle, or whoever might be _ the 
author of it. The cardinal seems to have been the personifica- 
tion of evil with the Flemings of every degree. This instrument. 
Digitizeaby Microsoft® 
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which was deposited with the Countess Egmont, was subscribed 
with the names of seven nobles, most of them afterwards con- 
spicuous in the troubles of the country. One might imagine 
that such a document was more likely to alarm than to reassure 
the wife to whom it was addressed. — Motley. 

intercourse, use ffvyylyvofiai. that if, ^ fju^y after ' pledge.* 

tvrote that, ' -wrote a letter that.' personification of evil. § 112. 

may be inferred from, ' we guess.' instrument, avnfi6Kcaov, for the rest 
it is signed, say ' this contract . . . say ' seven nobles swore.' 

made,' avij,fi6\<uov iroi-^aaffBai. conspicuous . . . cotmtry, ' taking 
'.■aoed signature, say ' wrote.' part with glory in the contest.' 



hrave and alarm . , . reassure, use (j>6$os and 
honest.' i^irls or 6pd<Tos, or the verbs. 

CXVI. 

This journey therefore utterly defaced the reputation of the 
Spartans, in such wise that they did no longer demand the 
conduct of the army, which was to be raised, nor any manner of 
precedence : but sending ambassadors from Sparta, and from all 
the cities which held league with it, unto Athens, they offered 
to yield the admiralty to the Athenians, requesting that they 
themselves might be generals by land. This had been a com- 
position well agreeing with the situation and quality of those 
two cities ; but it was rejected, because the mariners and others 
that were to be employed at sea, were men of no mark or 
estimation, in regard of those companies of horse and foot, 
whereof the land-army was compounded, who being aU gentlemen 
or citizens of Athens were to have served under the Lace- 
daemonians. "Wherefore it was agreed that the authority should 
be divided by J[m6,* the Athenians ruling five days, the 
Lacedaemonians other five, and so successively, that each of them 
should have command of all both by land and by sea. It is 
manifest, that in this conclusion vain ambition was more regarded 
than the common profit ; which must of necessity be very slowly 
advanced, where consultation, resolution, and performance, are 
so often to change hands. 

This journey . . . Spartans. § 106. compounded (sense). 

conduct, Trye/wvla, precedence (verb). gentlemen, IheiBepoi. 

composition ' agreement,' agreeing by time, kotiJ. 

' worthy.' vaim, ambition. \ 106. 

situatian and_ quality. § 113. the common profit, rh koic? <nifiul>4pov. 

at sea, 'in ships.' consultation, etc. (sense — verbs). 
of no mark, oiShos Sfioi. Digitized by Mi^f6S0Wiands. § 113. 
in regard of, Trp6s (a). 
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CXVII. 

The fowls ate so eagerly, so said their keeper to the consul, 
that some of the com dropped from their mouths on the ground. 
This was the test possible omen. But just as the consul was 
on the point of giving the signal for action, Papirius came to 
tell him that the keeper had made a false report. Some of his 
somrades have declared the truth, said the young man ; and far 
from eagerly eating, the fowls would not touch their food at all. 
Thou hast done thy duty in telling me this, replied the general ; 
but let the keeper see to it, if he has belied the gods. His 
report to me is that the omens are most favourable, and therefore 
I forthwith give the signal for battle. But do you see, he added 
to some centurions who stood by, that this keeper and his 
comrades be set in the front ranks of the legions. Ere the 
battle-cry was raised on either side, a chance javehn struck the 
guilty keeper, and he feU dead. His fate was instantly reported 
to the consul. The gods, he exclaimed, are amongst us ; their 
vengeance has fallen on the guilty ! While he spoke, a crow 
was heard just in front of him to utter a full and loud cry. 
Never did the gods more manifestly declare their presence and 
favour, exclaimed the consul, and forthwith the signal was given, 
and the Eoman battle-cry arose loud and joyful. — Arnold. 

keeper, 4miie\riT^s. battle-cry, traiav. 

omen, a\ti>v6s. chance (sense). 

far from. § 189. his fate. § 103 sqq. 

see that. Spare 'airws. § 8. presence andfavottr. § 106. 

centurion, Aoxayis. 

[In this exercise consult § 134.] 



CXVIII. 

We came thither in the night, and indeed were very much 
distressed by sore and tempestuous wiud and rain. After along 
march, we knew not well how to dispose of ourselves ; but 
finding an old Abbey in the suburbs, and some cabius and poor 
houses,— we got into them, and had opportunity to send the 
Garrison a summons. They shot at my trumpet ; and would 
not listen to him, for an hour's space : but haviug some Officers 
in our party whom they knew, I sent them. To let them know 
I was there with a good part of the Army. We shot not a shot 
at them ; but they were very angry, and fired very earnestly 
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upon us ; telling us, It was not a time of night to_ send a 
summons. But yet in the end, the Governor was wiUing to 
send out two commissioners, — I think rather to see whether 
there was a force sufficient to force him, than to any other end. 
After almost a whole night spent in treaty, the Town was de- 
livered to me the next morniug, upon terms which we usually 
caU honourable ; which I was the willinger to give, because I 
had little above Two hundred foot, and neither ladders nor guns, 
nor any thing else to force them. — Ceomwdll. 

&QYe and tempestuous, fieyas Kai it was not a time of night, use 

■XaKeir6s. "Trpofft^icet. 

dispose of ourselves. § 114. commissioners, irpeirPsis. 

Abbey, Up6v. in treaty. § 99, 

cabin, Ka\{i^. which , . call, us i/o/ii'^erai. 

a summons, use irponaAewrflai. gun, firixavi^. 
trumpet, K^pu|. 



CXIX. 

In the course of Caesar's rapid march, he first learnt the resis- 
tance he might expect from the MassUians,' whose resources 
were of the greatest importance to him. Immediately on his 
arrival, he demanded an interview with the fifteen men in whom 
the government was vested. They proceeded confidently to 
confer with him in the camp, and in answer to his invitation to 
acknowledge the authority of the Eoman senate, rather than 
submit to the dictation of a private citizen, they replied that 
' the republic, as they understood, was divided in the interests 
of Caesar and Pompeius. As they owed much- to both, and 
could not presume to decide between such competitors, they 
conceived it to be their duty to close their gates equally against 
either.' 

But no sooner had they left the proconsul's presence, than the 
Pompeian general appeared, with his squadron in the harbour, 
and was at once admitted within the city with open arms. A 
general was all they needed : all else they had iu abundance, 
and their enthusiasm was fuUy equal to any demands. 

he learnt the resistance, etc. § 113. in the interests of, say irphs iicaTepop. 
••esources, PorjBeia here, or verli. competitors, avrayavurT'^s. 

■)f importance, xpifffijuos. open arms. § 110. 

vested. § 113. no sooner. § 71. 

Mknowledge the authoriti[}igittAfelols>y fMHtiiieft^m, use itpoeuiieTa-Bou. 
ylyvfaBai. 
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CXX. 

Wlxen at last Postumius was ready to commence active 
operations against the enemy his pride displayed itseK in a 
new form. It has been related that Fahius was commanding an 
army in Samnium, where he was now besieging Cominium, 
which though taken and burnt by the Eomans some time 
before had been again fortified by the Samnites. The consul 
ordered Fabius to withdraw from the place. Fabius pleaded 
the authority of the senate, by which he had been continued in 
his command for the very purpose on which he was now 
engaged ; and the senate itsehf sent a deputation to Postumius 
requiring him not to oppose their decree. But he replied to the 
deputies that so long as he was consul it was for him to dictate 
to the senate, not the senate to him. The deputies, though they 
had scarcely hoped to prevail with a general so seH-wUled, yet 
could never have expected to receive so insolent a reply, but as 
their orders were limited to the delivery of the message, and 
they did not see how they could dispute the consul's authority, 
returned home without doing anything further. Postumius 
marched straight to Cominium to compel Fabius to obedience. 
Fabius did not attempt to resist him, and the consid took the 
command of both armies and sent Fabius home. — Arnold. 

active operations, ' atta/ik..' it was for Mm. §111. 

pride . . . new form. § 106, use to receive, ' that he would reply . . .' 

(renpivoiicu, and Toi6i'Se ad rpSirov. orders . . . message. § 106. 

eontimted . . . command, use ?t». dispute . . . authority, imeiBiiv. § 10. 
decree (concrete). 

CXXI. 

After a short interval Charles, turning to Philip, who, in 
an attitude of deep respect, stood awaiting his commands, he 
thus addressed him : — ' If the vast possessions which are now 
bestowed on you had come by inheritance there would be 
abundant cause for gratitude. How much more when they 
come as a free gift in the lifetime of your father ! But, however 
large the debt, I shaU. consider it all repaid if only you discharge 
your duty to your subjects. So rule over them tlaat men shall 
commend and not censure me for the part I am now acting. 
Go on as you have begun. FearGod; live justly; respect the laws; 
above all, cherish the interests of religion ; and may the Almighty 
bless you with a son, to whom, when old and stricken with 
diseaoe, you may be ^fe/^A gePmXQJfekingdom with the same 
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good-Tvill with -wMch I now resign mine to you.' As he ceased, 
Philip much aifected would have thrown himself at his father's 
fe9t, assuring him of his intention to do all ui his power to 
merit such goodness, but Charles, raising his son, tenderly 
embraced him, while the tears ilowed fast down his cheeks. 
Charles, exhausted by his efforts and deadly pale, swk back 
upon his seat, while with feeble accents he exclaimed, as he 
gazed on his people, ' God bless you ! God bless you !' — Motley. 

in an attitude, say &is. discharge, etc. (simple sense). ^ 

had come (make 'you' the sub- interests ,. .religion, Thrav ieSiv. 

jeot). § 106. affected, '-weeping.' 
by inheritance,' a,sh.sa.' (SiaSexo/iuu) thrown himself , irlTrra. 

would be. § 14(3). accents, <^wvi). 

however, use ' altliough.' bless, ai^ai (put this indirect). 

debt, x<^P'i- f^pitg, airoSovvtti. [See § 134], 



CXXII. 

Charles, in order to cover this barbarous perfidy, pretended 
that a conspiracy of the Huguenots to seize his person had been 
suddenly detected-, and that he had been necessitated for his 
own defence to proceed to this severity against them. He sent 
orders to Fenelon, his ambassador in England, to ask an 
audience, and to give Elizabeth this account of the late trans- 
action. That minister, a man of probity, abhorred the treachery 
and cruelty of his court, and even scrupled not to declare that 
he was now ashamed to bear the name of frenchman ; j'et he 
was obliged to obey his orders, and make use of that apology 
which had been prescribed to him. v He met with that reception 
from all the courtiers which he knew the conduct of his master 
had so well merited. Nothing could be more awful than the 
solemnity of his audience. A melancholy sorrow sat on every 
face. Silence, as in the dead of night, reigned through aU the 
chambers of the royal apartment ; the courtiers and ladies, clad 
in deep mourning, were ranged on both sides, and allowed him to 
pass without affording him one salute or favourable look, until 
he was admitted to the queen herself. — Hume. 

in order . . . perfidy. § 113. met with . . . reception. § 112. 

'proceed . . . severity, ' punish thus sorrow . . . face. \ 112. 

severely.' clad . . . mourning, wtvOiKus ix""^^'- 

probity, use movSatos. silence reigned. § 110. 

court, ' the chief citizens,' ' those until. § 81. 

about the king.' o^^^.^^.^^^^^^p, 

[Turn aU the aDstraolsTleve careTuIly, § 113, ^ 114.1 
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CXXIII. 

Elizabeth, when these queries with the other transactions 
were laid before her, began to think that they pointed towards 
a conclusion more decisive and more advantageous than she had 
hitherto expected. She determined, therefore, to bring the 
matter into full light, and, under pretext that the distance from 
her person retarded the proceedings of her commissioners, she 
ordered them to come to London, and there continue the con- 
ferences. On their appearance she immediately joined in 
commission with them some of the most considerable of her 
council. The Queen of Scots, who knew nothing of these 
secret motives, and who expected that fear or decency would 
still restrain Murray from proceeding to any violent accusation 
against her, expressed an entire satisfaction in the adjournment, 
and declared that the affair being under the immediate inspec- 
tion of Elizabeth, was now in the hands where she most desired 
to rest it. The conferences were accordingly continued at 
Hampton Court, and Mary's commissioners as before made no 
scruple to be present. — Hume. 

queries . . . transactions (concrete), distance . . . commissioners, § 106. 

say Tfvdo^evr}, and put the other 7)wsf considerable, at itavv. 

words into dependent clauses. motives, use Suaioovfuu. 

pointed . . . conclusion (sense), 'that decency, use Ma%vv- 

the matter would turn out more immediate inspection, ' present and 

completely successful . . .' watching.' § 99. 

full light. \ 110, § 178. harnds. § 110. 



CXXIV. 

The troops, on the other hand, would derive one great advan- 
tage from, the destruction of the fleet, by the addition of a 
hundred able-bodied soldiers, before required to man the vessels. 
,But, even if the fleet had been saved, it could have been of 
little service in their present expedition ; since they would not 
need it if they succeeded, while they would be too far in the 
interior to profit by it if they failed. He besought them to turn 
their thoughts in another direction. To be thus calculating 
chances and means of escape was unworthy of brave souls. 
They had set their hands to the work ; to look back, as they 
advanced, would be their ruin. They had only to resume their 
former confidence in themselves and their general, and success 

vfas certain. ' As for me,' he concluded, ' I have chosen my 
Digitized by Microsoft® 
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part. I will remain here, wMe there is one to bear me com- 
pany. K there he any so craven as to shrink from sharing the 
dangers of our glorious enterprise, let them go home in God's 
name. There is still one vessel left. Let them take that and 
return to Cuba. They can tell there how they deserted their com- 
mander and their comrades, and patiently wait till we return 
laden with the spoils of the Aztecs.' — Preseott. 



able bodied, ojidjuoxos. enterprise . . . danger, use trvyKiv- 
man, 'fill.' Svi/eifiv. 

chances, ' what might happen.' in God's name, irphs Seuv. (The 
look back. § 110. sentences here should be less 

concluded, e(^i) TeAeurSi'. short and sharp than in EngUsh.) 

chosen my part, ' resolved ' [See § 134.] 

cxxv. 

Immediately after the unhappie surprize of the bridges the 
lieftenant-collonell sent away to his brother a post, who by 
some of the lower fords got over the water, and carried his sad 
"newes to London. A trumpett was sent to the bridges, and 
obtein'd the dead bodies of the souldiers who were slaine at the 
surprize, and they were brought up to the towne in carts and 
buried. There was about twenty of them, very good and stout 
men, though it avail'd them not in their last need, when a 
multitude had seiz'd them unawares. All that day a body of 
the enemie fac'd the towne, which, through terrors without and 
discouragements and discontents within, was in a very sad 
posture. The mallignant faction suggested to the towne that 
the castle would be the cause of their ruine ; that the governor 
and his souldiers would secure themselves there, and leave the 
towne undefended; and because the lieftenant-collonell was 
very strict that none of the castle souldiers should lie out of 
their quarters, least that place might be surpriz'd as well as the 
other, the townsmen renew'd their raylings against the castle, 
and their mallice to all that were in it, but the lieftenant- 
collonell, regarding none of their uniust raylings, by God's 
blessing upon his vigUance, kept the towne and castle till his 
brother's returne. — Mrs. Hutchinson. 

surprize, use a\lirKofiai. sad posture, xa^eTtus fX^'"- 

lieftenant'Colhnell, 6 (rTpaT7]y6si, malignant faction^ ot ret fiatn\eu)$ 

post, &yyeKos, fppovovvres. 

ford, 3r6pos. castle, aKp6iro\is. 

trumpet, Krjpv^. quarters, x^P^ov. 

cart, Sjiiolo. Digitized by Mi9m9l0> . . . malice, § 100. 

stout, l(rxvp6s, KapTip6s. by God's, etc., ahv r^ 9e$. 
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CXXYI. 

The consul resorted to further artifices to get proofs of this 
nature into his hands. He succeeded in securing, with letters 
on their persons, certain agents employed by the conspirators in 
the city. Having made himseK master of these documents he 
caused the culprits to he suddenly arrested. They were pro- 
duced successively hefore the senate, and confronted with their 
own messengers, and the evidence of their own hands and seals. 
The senate in secret session investigated the charges, and 
pondered the disclosures of their accomplices. From these 
private sources it might learn the particular business assigned to 
each of the associates, which of them should assassinate the 
consul, which seize the public treasure, which set fire to the 
city, together with the signals concerted between them, and the 
contemplated division of the spoU. But in the speech which 
was addressed to the people upon the close of the examination, 
and the conviction of the prisoners, he submitted to them no 
proof of the existence of such designs. He contented himself 
with declaring the evidence upon which they had been convicted 
to be in correspondence with CatUina, a public enemy, and their 
'intercourse with certain envoys of the AUobroges. — Merivale. 

proofs of this nature, ' that in this private sources, etc., say i8(^ i^Tivi. 

way the matter might be clear.' etr6ai. 

on their person. § US. concerted, elprjfiefos (rvyK^lfiepos. 

confronted, use evavrioy, or irdpetfu. correspondence, (rvfinpdo'ffeii'. 
session, use fiovKcv — intercourse, o'vyylyveirBcu. 

[This exercise, if simplified according to § 107 — § 114, will be very easy.] 

CXXVII. 

Antonius himseK showed great tardiness and indecision ; his 
conduct was open to the suspicion of sympathy, if not of concert, 
with the enemy he was sent to subdue. But, fortunately for 
the republic, his lieutenants were men of vigour and activity. 
The prsetor Metellus Celer, had checked, by the rapidity of his 
movements, the spirit of disaffection which was beginning to 
manifest itseK in Gaul. He was at the head of three legions, 
with which he occupied Picenum and Umbria, and watched the 
northern fl.anks of the Apennines. Hasty and Hi-concerted 
risings in Bruttium and Apulia had also been speedily 
quelled ; yet, if CatHina could have burst from the toils by 
which he was surrounded, he might have taken advantage of 
the winter season to rog^f/i'g^%|^)/^,to^^hout Italy, and have 
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collected resources for another year's campaign. The news of 
the detection and defeat of the conspiracy reached him in the 
neighhourhood of Faesulse. His first impulse was to make for 
Gaul, with which view he traversed the territory of Pistoria, 
and was ahout to cross the Apennines, when he found himself 
confronted by Metellus.^ — Merivale. 

indecision, use &iropos. ill-concerted, ' unprepared.' 

conduct . . . concert. § 113. toils, ' plots' (only concrete). 

sympathy, use ^povetv. talcen advantage, omit. 

lieutenants, say Svafxot. rouse rebellion, use tL^urtivai. 

rapidity of movements. ^ 114. resources, hn-rifi^m. 

nortJiern flanks, th. irpbs /Sope'w. for another. § 57. 

CXXVIII. 

Mr. Hutchinson was much vexed to see the country wasted, 
and that little part of it which they could only hope to have 
contribution from, eaten up by a company of men who instead 
of relieving, devoured them, and Hotha^p!s-soldiers having taken 
away goods from some honest men^lewent to him to desire 
restitution of them, and that he would restrain his soldiers from 
plunder ; whereupon, Hotham replied, ' He fought for liberty, 
and expected it in all things.' EepKes followed, and they grew 
to high language, Hotham bidding him if he found himself 
grieved to complain to the Parliament. Mr. Hutchinson was 
passionately concerned, and this being in the open field Colonel 
Cromwell, who had likewise had great provocations from him, 
began to show himself affected with the country's injuries and 
the idle waste of such a considerable force through the inexperi- 
ence of the chief commander and the disobedience and irre- 
gularities of the others. So they at that time being equally 
zealous for the public service advised together to seek a remedy, 
and despatched away a post to London, who had no greater joy 
in the world than such employments as tended to the displacing 
of great persons, whether they deserved it or not ; him they sent 
away immediately from the place to inform the Parliament of 
Hotham's carriage, and the strong presumptions they had of his 
treachery, and Ul management of then- forces.— if?-*. Hutchinson, 
eaten up, ' ravaged.' joy, use 5iSioy. 

instead of, ^^ St.. § 188. tended to, 5i' Sy ifu^Woy, &o. 

high language. § 106, § US. displacing, i.Tt^6u. 

passionately concerned, ayavsanAa^ ^arriaae. ' conduct.' 
irregularity, ivo/ita. Uigitizea Oy f^premkptions, iroirreia. 

idle icaste, say 4s ov^lv avaKifTK^rat. 
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CXXIX. 

The affair was conducted with such secrecy that it did not 
reach the ears of the Spaniards. But their general was not one 
who allowed himself, sleeping or waking, to be surprised on his 
post. Fortunately the night appointed was illumined hy the 
full Tpeams of an autumnal moon, and one of the vedettes per- 
ceived hy its light, at a considerable distance, a large body of 
Indians moving towards the Christian lines. He was not slow 
in giving the alarm to the garrison. 

The Spaniards slept, as has been said, with their arms by 
their sides, while their horses picketed near them stood ready 
saddled. ■H^n five minutes the whole camp was under arms, 
when they beheld ^he columns of the Indians cautiously adr 
vancing over the plain^ their heads just peering above the taU. 
maize with which the land was partially covered. Cortes deter- 
mined not to abide the assault in his intrenchments, but to sally 
out and pounce on the enemy when he had reached the bottom 
of the hill. 

Slowly and stealthily the Indians advanced while the Christian 
camp, hushed in profound silence, seemed to them buried in 
slumber. But no sooner had they reached the slope of the 
rising ground than they were astounded by the deep battle-cry 
of the Spaniards, followed by the instantaneous apparition of 
the whole army as they sallied forth from the works, and poured 
down the sides of the hUl. — Preseott. 

iUmnined, etc., say simply ' the Jke minutes, ' qnioMy.' 
moon Btone brigkt, it being late 'peering, {nrepex^iv. 
summer.' maiee, ' com.' 

vedettes, )j>i\aicet. pounce on, hriBeo'dai. 

give alarm, /iiipieiv rh vpayim. no sooner. § 71. 

picketed, SsSe/ievoi. slope, rh Karoyrej. 

saddled, ' prepared.' battle-cry, iraidv. 

[In the last sentence make the verbs come in the natural order (§ 193), 
the real order of events.] 

cxxx. 

Thus thwarted and harassed Bibulus engaged certain of the 
tribunes to obstruct the proceedings before the people, and 
when this resource failed he pretended to consult the auspices, 
and declared allthe remainder of the year to be holy-time. Law, 
usage, and superstition combined to forbid the transaction of 
public affairs at such a season ; it was an act of supreme audacity 
Digitized by Microsoft® 
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in the constil to defy this impediment however manifestly 
factitfoTis ; but the passions of the people proved stronger than 
their principles, and a day was appointed for moving the bill in 
the comitia. The citizens filled the forum before dawn to pre- 
vent it being occupied by the dependents of their adversaries. 
Nevertheless respect or fear induced them to make way for 
Bibulus, who boldly sought to confront Csesar himself in the 
porch of the temple of Castor and PoUux, whence he was about 
to declaim. But when he ventured to speak in opposition he 
was thrust down the steps, his fasces broken, and himself and 
his attendants bruised and wounded. 

tribune, say Siiiapxoi. the passions, etc. § 113 (putting 
consult auspices, olotyi^ofiai. Trdvrcoy for Betov). 

holy-time, icFios. move, eiscpepai. 

law, etc. , ' they held it neither legal, comitia, iKK\ri<ria. 

nor customary, nor holy.' respect or fear. \ 106. 

defy, ^ disregard." porch, <rrod. 

factitious, ' false.' declaim, Srifirryopeiv. 

fasces, ^fidos (f). 

CXXXI. 

Two of the tribunes ordered the diadem to be taken off from 
the laurel wreath, and the man who had put it on the statue to 
be taken into custody. Upon this Caesar upbraided them in 
strong language for endeavouring to excite the popular odium 
against him, as if he were really ambitious of the kingly title ; 
and by an exercise of his censorian power, he forbade them 
acting any more as tribunes, and expelled them from the senate, 
deploring, at the same time, we are told, his own hard fortune 
in being thus obliged either to do violence to the clemency of 
his nature, or to suffer his dignity to be compromised. It is 
added, that Caesar so deeply resented the conduct of these 
tribunes, that he applied to the father of Csesetius to renounce 
his son for his seditious behaviour, promising him that he would 
amply provide for his two other sons, if he complied with his 
wishes. But the old man rephed, ' that Cajsar should rather 
deprive him of aU his children, than-prevail on him to turn one 
of them out of his house as deserving to be given up by his 
father.' 

tribune, Siifiofxos. ^ censorian, use ' censor,' rifitiT-fis. 

laurel wreath, say (TTe<pavos. hard fortune. § 103. 

strong language, TiaKKk koX Itaih,. do violence, etc. (simpKfyl 

popular odium (sense). .Monity compromised, iPpiOffOni. 

title, KiKK7,ff6iu. ^'9'f'^^^'^yl^providefor: llli. 
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cxxxn. 

Suoh were the two youtlis on whom, till his own grandchildren 
at least should arrive at maturity, the hopes of Augustus seemed 
now to rest. He required of them an entire devotion to the in- 
terests of himself and the state ; he retained them in remote 
provinces and on savage frontiers, far from the seductions of the 
capital. At a distance, he well knew, their martial exploits 
would secure them the favour of the people, which they might 
easUy forfeit in closer intercourse with them. Accordingly, 
while Tiberius was sent to quell the insurrection in Pannonia, 
Drusus had been already charged with the administration of the 
Gaulish provinces on the emperor's departure to Eome. The 
nations beyond the Alps had not yet learned resignation to the 
exactions of the Eoman officials ; and the inquisition into their 
means, together with the fiscal exactions consequent upon it, 
which resulted from the census now held at Lugdunum, must 
have fanned the flame of their discontent. The Germans, ever 
watching their opportunity, were preparing again to cross the 
Rhine when Drusus invited his subjects to display their loyalty 
to Augustus by erecting an altar at Lugdunum.— ilfer-waZe. 

grandchildren, viSfis, of the facts : — the people nmn- 

arrive at maturity, HvSpes yiyveffSai. bered at L. ; the inquisitiou, what 

devotion, use Bepainioi, or vinjperu, wealth they had ; the taxes laid 

seductions, use fiaXoKi^ofioL, or on. 

Simpdelpo/mi. fanned, .fiame. § 110, § 178. 

the inquisition, etc., get the sense when Drusus, make the right verb 

here, and observe the real order principal. 



CXXXIII. 

When Otho heard that aU hope was lost, and that the battle by 
which the empire was decided had proved adverse, he took his 
resolution and called together the soldiers. It was ngt without 
difficulty that he calmed them. They clamoured in the frenzy 
of their courage and indignation, that the state could still be 
restored, that a prince, who stiU had his cohorts faithful, need 
not despair. Let him only keep his spirit ; they would protect 
liim and all would go well. The emperor thanked them, but 
added sadly that his life was not worth such a price. He had 
not begun the civil war, and he was unwilling to be accused 
of prolonging it. He ^e^K|^^n^flier ^prenge nor consolation. 
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and they should hold it as a sign of his hravery, that on the 
approach of death he complained of no man. 

After this exhortation he retired to his tent. Hearing a 
clamour soon after, he returned into the camp, inquired what it 
was ahout, and learning that the soldiers were threatening with 
death all who offered to depart, he reproved the leaders of the 
disturbance, and went back. He then ordered two poniards to 
be brought him. He tried the points, to see which was the 
sharpest. Having selected the instrument of his death, he 
turned quietly round to sleep his last sleep. — Merivale. 

the empire, ' which shoiild reign.' such a price, omit subst. 

adverse, use TitriraffOai. civil, omit. 

fremy, courage, indignation, uee prolonging, use toC ij.)] itara\ieii6ai. 

T6\firi Kol opy^. poniard, /idxnipa. 

cohorts, ' troops.' tried, TreTpcw iroiitaBai, points (omit). 

CXXXIV. 

While the chief criminal was yet unconscious that his plot 
was detected, Augustus summoned him into his cabinet, and 
ordered a chair to be set for him by the side of his own ; and 
then, desiring not to be interrupted, proceeded to dehver a 
discourse, which, according to his custom in matters of import- 
ance, he had already prepared, and perhaps committed to 
writing. He reminded his uneasy auditor of the grace he had 
bestowed upon him, though a political enemy and the son of an 
enemy; he had granted him life, had enriched and distin- 
guished him. He had raised him to the honour of the priest- 
hood, over more than one competitor from the ranks of the 
Csesareans themselves. After aU these favours, he continued, 
how could you plot to take away my life ? Cinna could keep 
sUence no longer : he vehemently disclaimed the horrid im- 
putation. Tou promised not to interrupt me, retorted Augustus, 
and proceeded cabnly with his harangue, unfolding aU the details 
of the conspiracy, and finally asking what end the traitor could 
have proposed to himself; how could he hope to fill the place of 
the emperor, who could not maintain his dignity as a private 
citizen ? — Merivale. 

into his cabinet. Trap' iavr6j>. ranks of the C<esareans, twv jreol 

uneast/ auditor, perhaps get the idea louTtfc. 

in elsewhere. ^ horrid imputation (sense). 

political enemy, Sid(popos yey6)ievos harangue, Sitfti^i. 

■nep) Tijs ir<(Ae»s, or ixBpifigitized by MfetSfet^"". 

maintain dignity, ouSej/ KJw,, Bpa„, 
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cxxxv. 

It was an accident that delivered the Hollanders from their 
present desperate situation. Kequesens, the "Governor, dying 
suddenly, the Spanish troops, discontented for want of pay, and 
licentious for want of a proper authority to command them, 
broke into a furious mutiny, and threw everything into con- 
fusion. They sacked and pillaged the cities of Maestricht and 
Antwerp, and executed great slaughter on the inhabitants ; they 
threatened the other cities with a hke fate ; and all the provinces, 
excepting Luxembourg, united for mutual defence against their 
violence, and called in the Prince of Orange and the Hollanders 
as theic protectors. A treaty was formed by common agreement ; 
and the removal of foreign troops, with the restoration of their 
ancient liberties, was the object which the provinces mutually 
stipulated to pursue. Don John of Austria, natural brother to 
Philip, being appointed governor, found on his arrival at 
Luxembourg, that the states had so fortified themselves, and 
that the Spanish troops were so divided by their situation, that 
there was no possibility of resistance, and he agreed to the 
terms required of him. The Spaniards evacuated the country, 
and these provinces seemed at last to breathe a little from their 
calamities. — Hume. 



accident. § 106. liberties. § 101. 

furious mutiny, fitalas ^vavaaT^vai. pwsue, trufiSeiv, atrovii^eiv. 

united, mutual, use koicJ, KWrjAoi. breathe, amirvivaai. 



CXXXVL 

Cortls, instead of taking umbrage at this high-handed pro- 
ceeding, or even answering in the same haughty tone, mildly 
replied, 'that nothing was further from his desire than to 
exceed his instructions. He indeed preferred to remain in the 
country and continue his profitable intercourse with the natives. 
But, since the army thought otherwise, he should defer to their 
opinion, and give orders to return as they desired.' On the 
following morning proclamation was made for the troops to hold 
themselves in readiness to embark at once on board the fleet 
which was to sail for Cuba. 

Great was the sensation caused by their general's orders. Even 
many of those befor£,/^,Kg^ijg;]^^9Sstafith the usual caprice of 

'SID6.0.P.] 
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men whose wislies are too easily gratified now regretted it. The 
partisans of Cortes were loud in their remonstrances. 'They 
were betrayed by the general,' they cried, and thronging round 
his tent, called on him to countermand his orders. ' We came 
here,' said they, ' expecting to form a settlement if the state of 
the country authorized it. l^ow it seems you have no warrant 
from the governor to make one. But there are interests higher 
than those of Velasquez, which demand it. These territories are 
not his property, but were discovered for the sovereigns, and it 
is necessary to plant a colony to watch over their interests, 
instead of wasting time in idle barter, or, still worse, of return- 
ing, in the present state of affairs, to Cuba.' — Prescott. 



..-- lof. §189. clamorous for, e^SiJoJc Sffre. 

high-handed, $lauos. state authorized. § 106. 

same tone, say, /to! amis, and use a interests, say ' otliers have right.' 

verb. § 154. 

to exceed, use irapcl, a. watch interests, 'take care of them.' 
sensation, 66pv$os. 



CXXXVII. 

Cortes now resolved to put a plan in execution which he had 
been some time meditating. He knew that all the late acts of 
the colony, as well as his own authority, would fall to the ground 
without the royal sanction. He knew, too, that the iuterest of 
Velasquez, which was great at court, would, so soon as he was 
acquainted with his secession, be wholly employed to circumvent 
and crush him. He resolved to anticipate his movements, and 
to send a vessel to Spain with despatches addressed to the 
emperor himself, announcing the nature and extent of his dis- 
coveries, and to obtain, if possible, the confirmation of his pro- 
ceedings. In order to concihate his master's goodwill he 
further proposed to send him such a present as should suggest 
' lofty ideas of the importance of his services to the crown. He 
conferred with his ofiicers, and persuaded them to rehnqiiish 
their share of the treasure. At his instance they made a similar 
application to the soldiers, representing that it was the earnest 
wish of the general, who set the example by resigning his own 
share, equal to the share of the crown. It was but little that 
each man was asked to surrender, but the whole would make a 
present worthy of the monarch for whom it was intended. By 
this sacrifice they ^iMi^%^%mSiS^^s indulgence for the 
past, and his favour for the future ; a temporary sacrifice that 
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circumvent, use Ka8i)V. they would get more than equal 

nmtiMmn.u. J 79. gain hereafter, when,' etc. 



■would be -well repaid by the security of the rich possessions 
which awaited them in Mexico. — Prescott. 

fall to the ground. § 180, use confirmation, use iiratvia. 

&Kvpos. lofty ideas, simplify much. 

interest, ViSe SivaiiM. indulgence, favour. §99. 

wholly employed, use oxiSkv SaAo « temporary sacrifice, etc., ' for by 

SiavpdirffeffBai. ahandoning these things now, 

ircumvent, use \ofli " . - . 
nticipate. § 79. 
nature, etc. § 103. 



CXXXVIII. 

Having performed what was due to his country Columbus 
was so little discouraged by the repulse which he had received, 
that, instead of relinquishing his undertaking, he pursued it 
with fresh ardou]?. He made his next overture to John II., 
king of Portugal, in whose dominions he had been long esta- 
blished, and whom he considered on that account as having the 
second claim to his service. Here every circumstance seemed to 
promise him a more favourable reception. He applied to a 
monarch of an enterprising genius, no incompetent judge in 
naval affairs, and proud of patronizing every attempt to discover 
new countries. His subjects were the most experienced navi^ 
gators in Europe, and the least apt to be intimidated either by 
the novelty or boldness of any maritime expedition. In Por- 
tugal the professional skiU of Columbus, as well as his personal 
good qualities, were thoroughly known; and as the former 
rendered it probable that his . scheme was not altogether 
visionary, the latter exempted him from the suspicion of any 
sinister intention in proposing it. Accordingly, the king listened 
to him in the most gracious manner. — Robertson. 

every circumstance. § 106. the former. § 106, 

patronising every attempt, ' help all visionary, i,r6rp-os. 

whotried.' exempted him, eto,,'hewaBS\iByected 
novelty or boldness, ' as though it by none.' 

were new or dangerous.' gracious, irpdBv/ios. 
professional, say 'in art no less 

than in nature and in bravery.' 



He endeavoured to prove the motion made by BeU to be a 
vain device and ^wilovS'S^'Bi '^Mm^eS^ince it tended to the 
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derogation of the prerogative imperial, ■whicli whoever should 
attempt so mucli as in fancy, could not, he said, be otherwise 
accounted than an open enemy. For what difference is there 
between saying that the Queen is not to use the privilege of the 
crown, and saying that she is not Queen ? And though experi- 
ence has shown so much clemency in Her Majesty, as might, 
perhaps, make subjects forget their duty, it is not good to sport 
or venture too much with princes. He reminded them of the 
fable of the hare, who, upon the proclamation that aU horned 
beasts should depart the court, immediately fled lest his ears 
should be construed to be horns ; and by this apologue he seems 
to insinuate that even those who heard or permitted such 
dangerous speeches would not themselves be entirely free from 
danger. He desired them ^ to beware lest, if they meddled 
farther with these matters, the Queen might look to her own 
power, and finding herself able to suppress their challenged 
liberty, and to exert an arbitrary authority, might imitate the 
example of Lewis XI. of France, who, as he termed it, delivered 
the crown from wardship. — Hume. 

motion made, ypd(p(o. apologus, /xvdos. 

derogation, etc., simplify (§ 106). meddle, woKtrnpay/wv^u. 

fancy, \6yos. challenged, use a|i(iw. 

privilege of crown, use $aai\eios. from wardship, ' not to be under 

construed, SoKea. guardians.' § 130. 



CXL. 

The speakers on the side of the Government were urgent for 
capital punishment, which was resisted not less vehemently by 
their opponents. The popular faction could not be expected to 
acquiesce in the assumption by the senate of the power of hfe 
and death. Banishment or imprisonment was, they contended, 
the extreme penalty allowed by the law. But their motives 
were questioned, their loyalty was impeached; and Gate, on 
behalf of the oligarchs, could maintain, not without a show of 
justice, that the convicted criminals were no longer citizens, 
but enemies of the State. By their connection with the foreign 
foe they had forfeited every Eoman privilege. Cicero himseK 
demanded a sentence of death. But it was not upon the letter 
of the law that either party did, in fact, lay the greatest stress. 
Policy or expediencyodjj^^ j^oj^^ cogent arguments on 
either side. Finally, the harsher counsel prevailed, and the 
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consul's hands were strengthened by a deliberate decree in 
favour of the bold stroke he personally advocated. — Merivale. 

wgentfor, etc., simplify. ccnnection, (Tu^uifptiiro-w. 

power of life, etc., mipLoi duroKTfTj/ai. lay stress on the letter of law. § 112. 

banishment, etc. , ' they said that it policy, arguments, ' each party oared 

was not lawful to do more,' etc. more for.' 

motives questioned. § 114. hamds, stroke. § 110. 

loyalty, use jri(rT(Js. deliberate, omit. 

CXLI. 

The Queen of Scots discovered no less aversion to the trial 
proposed; and it required aU the artifice and prudence of 
Elizabeth to make her persevere in the agreement to which she 
had at first consented. 

This latter princess stUl said to her that she desired not, 
without Mary's consent and approbation, to enter into the 
question, and pretended only as a friend to hear her justification : 
that she was confident there would be found no difficulty in 
refuting aU. the calumnies of her enemies ; and even if her 
apology should fall short of full conviction, Elizabeth was 
determined to support her cause, and procure her some reason- 
able terms of accommodation, and that it was never meant that 
she should be cited to a trial on the accusation of her rebeUious 
subjects ; but, on the contrary, that they should be summoned 
to appear and to justify themselves for their conduct towards her. 
AUured by these plausible professions the Queen of Scots agreed 
to vindicate herself by her own Commissioners before Commis- 
sioners appointed by Elizabeth. — Hume. 

enter, eio. [sense). allure, say 'persuaded' (perhaps 

justijfication, use airoKoyetaBai. EKz. the subject). 

fall short, etc., 11.^ Tiiw irflBetv. commissioner, SMoffriis or ^vu'lfyopos, 

accommodation, aaj Hirre avii$rtvat. according to meaning. 



CXLIL 

Catilina had replied to the denunciations of Cicero with a 
few words of serious menace ; but on leaving Eome he addressed 
letters to some of the principal men of the city, ia which he 
declared his intention of betaking himself to Massilia as a place 
of voluntary exile. But to Catulus, who either was, or whom at 
least he wished to be considered, a more intimate friend, he 
opened himself without disguise. He declared that he was 
urged to extremity by ffi!0/^6ife4!»e*^«#ope4®)nal enemies ; that he 
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could no longer endure to see the elevation of unworthy 
Romans to places of trust and honour, from which he was 
himself excluded by unjust suspicions ; that, in short, he was 
now resolved to effect a revolution iu the state, for such was the 
obvious meaning of his threat to undertake the defence of the 
poor and the oppressed in Italy and the city. On reaching 
Arretium in Etruria he assumed the ensigns of military com- 
mand, and repaired to the camp of his adherent Mallius, who 
had already gone forward to raise the standard of revolt, and 
was actively appeahng to the rustic population. — Merivcde. 

dentmciation, use KarTjyopea. obvious meaning. § 106. 

extremity, ^(rxoTa, ireipaffBai. raise standard. § 110. 

trust and honour, use imTerpaiiiiai appealing, hrarpiva, 
and Ti/iw/iai. 

CXLIII. 

Though this account was far from removing the suspicions 
which the Spaniards entertained with respect to the fidelity of 
Guacanahari, Columbus perceived so clearly that this was not a 
proper juncture for inquiring into his conduct with scrupulous 
accuracy, that he rejected the advice of several of his ofl&cers 
who urged him to seize the person of that prince, and to 
revenge the death of their countrymen by attacking his 
subjects. He represented to them the necessity of securing 
the friendship of some potentate of the country, in order to 
facilitate the settlement which they intended, and the danger 
of driving the natives to unite in some desperate attempts 
against them by such an ill-timed and unavailing exercise of 
rigour. Instead of wasting his time in punishing past wrongs 
he took precautions for preventing any future injury. "With 
this view he made choice of a situation more healthy and com- 
modious than that of Navidan. He traced out the plan of a 
town in a large plain near a spacious bay and obliging every 
person to put his hand to a work on which their common 
safety depended, the houses and ramparts were soon so far 
advanced by their united labour as to afford them shelter and 
security. — Bobertson. 

The first sentence must be recast. desperate, make it agree with the 

' When they heard this, they did natives. 

not indeed cease to suspect,' etc. 6y such . . . rigour (concrete). 

juncture, Kaip6s. wasting time, etc., recast this 'he 

scrupulous (sense). considered it useless,' etc. 

rejectedthe advice of . §113. traced out plan, riv ri:rov trepiypd<pu. 

settlement, use (Tvyxaip^iii. r^. ... ,, .Mv, 'harbour.' 
drive, ' compel.' Digitized by M^^y^^^ depended. { 113. 
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CXLIV. 

Columbus -vvas fully sensible ,of bis perilous situation. He 
had observed witb great uneasiness the fatal operation of 
ignorance and of fear in producing disaffection among his crew, 
and saw that it was now ready to burst out into open mutiny. 
He retained, however, perfect presence of mind. He affected to 
seem ignorant of their machinations. Notwithstanding the 
agitation and solicitude of his own miad he appeared with a 
cheerful countenance, like a man satisfied with the progress 
he had made, and confident of success. Sometimes he em- 
ployed aU. the arts of insinuation to soothe his men. Some- 
times he endeavoured to work upon their ambition or avarice 
by magnificent descriptions of the fame and wealth which they 
were about to acquire. On other occasions he assumed a tone of 
authority, and threatened them with vengeance from their 
sovereign, if, by their dastardly behaviour they should defeat this 
noble effort to promote the glory of God, and to exalt the 
Spanish name above that of every other nation. Even with 
seditious sailors the words of a man whom they had been 
accustomed to reverence were weighty and persuasive, and not 
only restrained them from those violent excesses which they 
meditated, but prevailed with them to accompany their admiral 
for some time longer. — Rohertson. 

This piece is full of abstracts, mutiny, use lareiBea. presence of 

which niTist be all turned thus : — mind. §113. 

imeasineas, use <po0oviiai. cheerful countenance, use eH^trxps ; 
operation, recast. and so on for the others. 

disaffection, use ixxTKoXaivu or hyavw- insinuation (flatter). 

KTf'a, work upon their ambition, etc., ^tci9c 

To^s Toioinav iiriBvfiodvras. 



CXLV. 

When he arrived at St. Domingo he found eighteen of these 
ships ready loaded, and on the point of departing for Spain. 
Columbus immediately Acquainted the governor with the desti- 
nation of his voyage, and the accident which had obliged him to 
alter his route. He requested permission to enter the harbour 
not only that he might negotiate the exchange of his ship, but 
that he might take shelter during a violent hurricane of which 
he discerned the appro^d^^fr^^ ;{^rious^rognostics which his 
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experience and sagacity had taught him to observe. On that 
account he advised him likewise to put off for some days the 
departure of the fleet hound for Spain. But Ovando refused 
his request and despised his counsel. Under circumstances in 
which humanity would have afforded refuge to a stranger 
Columhus was denied admittance into a country of which he 
had discovered the existence and acquired the possession. His 
salutary warning, which merited the greatest attention, was 
regarded as the dream of a visionary, who arrogantly pretended 
to predict an event heyond the reach of human foresight. — 
Robertson. 

loaded, y4iui>v. put off, etc., to wait some days, etc. 

destination, § 103. hamanity, etc. § 106. 

negotiate exchange, use ireipaffBai and merited attention, use Se! and jrpos- 

(leToXXdffa'u. ^X^*** "^^^ vovy. 

hurricane, x^'l^^"- prognostic, a visionary, littivS/ievos. 

mniiov. beyond the reach . . . foresight, nee 

experience . , . observe. § 104. ' unable ' and Ttpoopav. 



CXLVI. 

The first day as it was very calm he made but little way, 
but on the second he lost sight of the Canaries, and many of 
the sailors, dejected already, and dismayed when they contem- 
plated the boldness of the undertaking, began to beat their 
breasts and to shed tears as if they were never more to see land. 
Columbus comforted them with assurances of success, and the 
prospect of vast wealth in those opulent regions whither he was 
conducting them. This early discovery of the spirit of his 
followers taught Columbus that he must prepare to struggle, not 
only with the unavoidable difficulties which might be expected 
from the nature of the undertaking, but with such as were likely 
to arise from the ignorance and timidity of the people under 
his command, and he perceived that the art of governing the 
minds of men would be no less requisite for accomplishing the 
discoveries which he had in view than naval skill and un- 
daunted courage. — Robertson. 

calm, use yoK^vi). learnt that he would have many 
beat breasts, Kdmirecu. difficulties, not only because .... 
]assurcmee . . .prospect (concrete). but also since .... and he saw 
■ This early discovery. §113, thaijie must know how to ... , 
' Columbus, soonperca<a&|ec'/'/ Micrq^f^ _ ^^^ j^^^ ^j^^^^^ , 
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CXLVII. 



I also, sir, have a high-spirited class of gentlemen to deal with, 
who will _do nothing from fear, who admit the danger, hut think 
it disgraceful to act as if they feared it. There is a degree of 
fear which spoils a man's faculties, renders him incapahle of 
acting, and makes him ridiculous. There is another kind of 
fear, which enahles a man to foresee a coming evil, to measure it, 
to examine his powers of resistance, to balance the evil of sub- 
mission against the evils of opposition or defeat, and, if he 
thinks he must be ultimately overpowered, leads him to find a 
good escape in a good time. I can see no possible disgrace in 
feeling this sort of fear, and in listening to its suggestions. \ But 
it is mere cant to say that men wUl not be actuated by fear in 
such questions as these. Those who pretend not to fear now 
wiU be the first to fear upon the approach of danger ; it is 
always the case with this distant valour. Most of the con- 
cessions which have been given to the Irish have been given to 
fear. 

high-spirited, hvBpfios, ti^uxos. cant, <jievaKUTfi6s, <j>evaKl(u. 

balance, irapa^aXKeiv. distant valow, ^ dih fjuxKpov aper-ii. 

the evil of, say * one against the concession, use (rvyx^P^^- 
other, which is most evil.' 



CXLVIII. 

Then it is said that there is to be a lack of talent in the new 
Parliament ; it is to be composed of ordinary and inferior persons, 
who wiU bring the GwgifBBasejt AJfc/tfeeftfPuntry into contempt. 
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But the best of all talents, gentlemen, is to conduct our affairs 
honestly, diligently, and economically ; and ttis talent mU, I 
am sure, abound as much in the new Parliament as in many 
previous Parhaments. Parliament is not a school for rhetoric 
and declamation, where a stranger would go to hear a speech as 
he would go to the theatre to hear a song ; but if it wer^ other- 
wise — if eloquence be a necessary ornament of, and'm indis- 
pensable adjunct to, popular assemblies — can it ever be absent 
from popular assemblies 1 I have always found that all things, 
moral or physical, grow in the soil best suited for them. Show 
me a deep and tenacious earth, and I am sure the oak will spring 
up in it. In a low and damp soil I am equally certain of the 
alder and the willow. Gentlemen, the free Parliament of a free 
people is the native soil of eloquence, and in that soil wiU it 
ever flourish and abound. — Sydney Bmith. 

lack, iwapia.- moral and pJiysioal, ' things about 

talent (concrete), ffo(p6sj tpp6j'ifjtos. the mind '. . . body.' 

economically f OTri fierpias ScnriivTjs. tenacious^ say ttvkv6s. 

declamation, Srift-nyopia. oak, Spvs ; alder, K\i]9pa ; willow, 

adjunct, use npotreiyai, or some such trea. 
word. 



CXLIX. 

Now, therefore, while everything at home and abroad fore- 
bodes ruin to those who persist in a hopeless struggle against 
the spirit of the age, now, while the crash of the proudest throne 
of the continent is still resounding in our ears, now, while the 
roof of a British palace affords an ignominious shelter to the 
exiled heir of forty kings, now, while we see on every side 
ancient institutions subverted, and great societies dissolved, now, 
while the heart^England is still sound, now, while old feelings 
and old associations retain a power and a charm which may too 
soon pass away, now, in this your accepted time, now, in this 
your day of salvation, take counsel, not of prejudice, not of party 
spirit, not of the ignominious pride of a fatal consistency, but of 
history, of reason, of the ages which are past, of the signs of this 
most portentous time. Pronounce in a manner worthy of the 
expectation with which this great debate has been anticipated, 
and of the long remembrance which it will leave behind. 
Renew the youth of the State. The danger is terrible The 
time is short. If tm'W^Jmm"^ejeotBd, I pray to Goa 
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that none of those ■who concur in rejecting it may ever remember 
their votes with unavailing remorse, amidst the wreck of laws, 
the confusion of ranks, the spoliation of property, and the di* 
solution of social order. — Macaulay. 

the spirit of thf age, oi veanepl(ovTfs. pride, consistency, //.eya <j>pove!v eirl 
crash (avoid the metaphor) . §178. rif Tavrh. a^\ irpiifTffovTas tT<\>aKrivai. 

society, Sij /ws, or 7r<(Xis. debate, iKK,\r\aia,. 

heart-sotmd (mfetaphor). dissolution, etc., irdvTuy ivaTerpoji- 
accepted • • .\ salvation, iMn^i koI fihiuy. 



GL. 

Sir, in the name of the institution of property, of that great 
institution, for the sake of which, chiefly, all other institutions 
exist, of that great institution to which we owe all knowledge, 
all commerce, all iudustry, all civilization, all that makes us to 
differ from the savages of the Pacific Ocean, I protest against 
the pernicious practice of ascribing to that which is not property 
the sanctity which belongs to property alone. If, in order to 
save political abuses from that fate with which they are threat- 
ened by the public hatred, you claim for them the immunities 
of property, you must expect that property will be regarded 
with some portion" of the hatred which is excited by political 
abuses. You bind up two very different things, in the hope 
that they may stand together. Take heed that they do not fall 
together. You tell the people that it is as unjust to disfranchise 
a great lord's nomination-borough as to confiscate his estate. 
Take heed that you do not succeed in convincing weak and 
ignorant minds that there is no more injustice in confiscating 
his estate than in disfranchising his borough. That this is no 
imaginary danger, your own speeches in this debate abundantly 
prove. — Macaulay. 

in the name 0/, etc., say 'if it is a political abuses, 'thing,? unjustlj 
great thing that each man should established in the city.' 

possess securely what he has : if disfranchise, nomination borough, 
it is owing to this that,' etc. ' refuse jx) a great citizen to 

«««(!<»<y, etc., 'regard as sacred pes- allow him to choose a senator.' 

sessions what by right are not In this piece all the technical 

poasessiona.'" terms have to be rendered by in- 
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CLI. 



To such, a degree can men be deceived by their wishes, in 
spite of their own recent experience. Sir, there is no reaction, 
and there will be no reaction. All that has been said on this 
subject convinces me only that those who are now, for the second 
time, raising this cry, know nothing of the crisis in which they 
are called on to act, or of the nation which they aspire to govern. 
All their opinions respecting this bill are founded on one great 
error. They imagine that the public feeling concerning Eeform 
is a mere whim which sprang up suddenly out of nothing, and 
which will as suddenly vanish into nothing. They, therefore, 
confidently expect a reaction. They are always looking out for 
a reaction. Everything that they see, or that they hear, they 
construe into the sign of the approach of this reaction. They 
resemble the man in Horace, who lies on the bank of the river, 
expecting that it will every moment pass by, and leave him a 
clear passage, not knowing the depth and abundance of the 
fountain which feeds it, not knowing that it ilows, and wOl flow 
on for ever. They have found out a hundred ingenious devices 
by which they deceive themselves. — Macaiday. 

reaction, use fiMnriiiu and explain in Sorace, ' whom H. tells of.' 

a little more fuUy. § 114. clear passage, use Trapax"?")'. 

crisis, Kcup6s. depth and abundance (concrete). 

aspire, &{ioB(ru' kavrois. whicli feeds ' -whence it flows in,' 
reform, S vSfios. or ' starts.' 

CLII. 

As to this part of the subject, there is no difi'erence in 
principle between the honourable and learned gentleman and 
myself. In his opinion, it is probable that a time may soon 
come when vigorous coercion may be necessary, and when it 
may be the duty of every friend of Ireland to co-operate in the 
work of coercion. In my opinion, that time has already come. 
The grievances of Ireland are doubtless great, so great that I 
never would have connected myself with a Government which 
T did not believe to be intent on redressing those grievances. 
But am I, because the grievances of Ireland are great, and ought 
to be redressed, to abstain from redressing the worst grievance 
of all? Am I to look on |)ikt||;ji;.^whgy;he laws are insulted by 
a furious rabble, whn^houseg are plundered and burned, while 
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my peaceable fellow-sulDJects are butcliered ? The distribution 
of ohurcli property, you tell us, is unjust. Perbaps I agree with 
you. But what then ? To wbat purpose is it to talk about the 
distribution of church property while no property is secure? 
Then you try to deter us from putting down robbery, arson, and 
murder, by telling us that if we resort to coercion we shall raise 
a civil war. "We are past that fear. — Macaulay. 

inprinciple,TeplaiTov tov irpiyiiwros. grievance, HSixa vitrx^'"- 

honourable, etc., say simple, tov i^ look on quietly, trepiopav. 

ivavrlov Ke^aifTos. distribution, use Siaviixu. 

mgorous coercion, fiialas Karairx^y- church property, -rb, Upd. 



CLIII. 

Tou may make the change tedious; you may make it violent; 
you may — God in His mercy forbid ! — you may make it bloody ; 
but avert it you cannot. Agitations of the public mind, so deep 
and so long continued as those which we have witnessed, do 
not end in nothing. In peace or in convulsion, by the law, or 
in spite of the law, through the Parliament, or over the Parlia- 
ment, Reform must be carried. Therefore be content to guide 
that movement which you cannot stop. Pling wide the gates 
to that force which else wiU. enter through the breach. Then 
will it stiU be, as it has hitherto been, the peculiar glory of our 
Constitution that, though not exempt from the decay which is 
wrought by the vicissitudes of fortune, and the lapse of time, 
in all the proudest works of human power and wisdom, it yet 
contains within it the means of self-reparation. Then will 
England add to her manifold titles of glory this, /the noblest and 
the purest of all ; that every blessing which otljer nations have 
been forced to seek, and have too often sought in vain, by 
means of violent and bloody revolutions, she will have attained 
by a peaceful and a lawful B^eiana.— Macaulay. 

peace, convulsion, eto. (concrete). add to her manifold, etc., 'being 

reform, i vS/ios. famous for many other,' &c. 

gates, Frepare the metaphor. (See blessing, i,ya86v. 

metaphors.) § 181. violent and bloody revolutions, make 

constitution, h iroMrela. ' revolution ' participle, and the 

decay, use Suufieelpu. ' violent ' and ' bloody ' two ad- 
verbial phrases. 
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CLIV. 
Good men, to whom alone I address myself, appear to me to 
consult their piety as little as their judgment and experience, 
when they admit the great and essential advantages accruing to 
society from the freedom of the press, yet indulge themselves in 
peevish or passionate exclamations against the abuses of it. 
Betraying an unreasonable expectation of benefits,- pure and 
entire, from any human institution, they in effect arraign the 
goodness of Providence, and confess that they are dissatisfied 
with the common lot of humanity. In the present instance 
they really create to their own minds, or greatly exaggerate, the 
evil they complain of The laws of England provide, as eifec- 
tuaUy as any human laws can do, for the protection of the 
subject in his reputation, as well as in his person and property. 
If the characters of private men are insulted or injured, a 
remedy is open to them. If through indolence, false shame, or 
indifference, they will not appeal to the laws of their country, 
they fail in their duty to society, and are unjust to themselves. 
If from an unwarrantable distrust of the integrity of juries, they 
would wish to obtain justice by any mode of proceeding more 
summary than a trial by their peers, I do not scruple to affirm 
that they are in effect greater enemies to themselves than to the 
libellers they prosecute. — Junius. 

consult piety, ' act piously.' exaggerate (sense). 

accrue, yiypetrdat. protection of subject, a'<ii^eip Tois 

abuse, use * unjustly.' •jro\iTas. 

freedom of the press, rh iroiri Trap- remedy, say Slicnv \aPetv. 
priffiav iirdpx^ti'. 

CLY. 
But, admit you succeed and should prevail so far as to banish 
him (which truly if the Senate concur might be done without 
difficulty), how can you think among so many of his friends as 
wUl be left behind, and labour incessantly for his return, to 
obviate or prevent it? Certainly it will be impossible, his 
interest is so great, and himself so universally beloved, you 
never can secure him. If you go about to banish the chief of 
those who discover themselves to be his friends, you do but 
multiply your adversaries and create more enemies to yourself : 
return he will in a very short time, and then you have gained 
only this point, to have banished a good man and re-admitted a 
bad; for you must (^^^iigyPiLJ^QY^xasperated, his nature 
debauched by those who call lum back ; and being oblicfed to 
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them so highly it -will be no prudence in him to reject them. 
If your design be to put him to death formally, by the co-opera- 
tion of the magistrate ; that is not to be done ; his wealth and 
your corruption will preserve him 

concur, ' agree.' debauch, Sia(()flefpa. 

interest, use ffirovia^u irdvTes. formally, t/ofiifiots. 

secure, Karaaxeiv. co-operation, use iirapKiiv. 
gain a point, Simrpd<r<ri<r6(u. 

CLVI. 

Rinaldo degV Alhizi — Ms answer to Pope Eugenius IV., when 
acting as mediator between him and Cosmo de' Medici's faction. 

The small confidence they had in me, who ought to have be- 
lieved me, and the great confidence I had in you, has been the 
ruin of me and my party. But I hold myself more culpable 
than any body, for believing that you, who had been driven out 
of your own country, could keep me in mine. Of the vicissi- 
tudes and uncertainty of fortune, I have had experience enough. 
I have never presumed in its prosperity, and adversity shall 
never deject me ; knowing that when she pleases, she can tack 
about and indulge me : if she continues her severity, and never 
smiles upon me more, I shall not much value it, esteeming no 
great happiness to live in a city where the laws are of less 
authority than the passions of particular men. For might I have 
my choice, that should be my country where I may securely 
enjoy my fortune and friends ; not that where the first is easily 
sequestered, and the latter,' to preserve their own estates, will for- 
sake me in my greatest necessity. To wise and good men 'tis 
always less ungrateful to hear at a distance, than to be a 
spectator of the miseries of his country ; and more honourable 
they think to be an honest rebel than a servile citizen. 

make 'I tlame' tlie verb of first tack about (avoid the metaphor). 

sentence. indulge, use xop'foi"'". 

vicissitudes (concrete), use ocTTotfjm)- passions (concrete : verb). 

Tof. sequester, ' remove,' ' take away.' 
deject, use adv/i- 

CLVII. 

But, my Lords, attend to this : the present trial relates to the 
death of Clodius ; form now in your minds (for our thoughts 
are free, and represent what they please, just in the same maimer 
as we perceive what we see), form, I say, in your minds the 
picture of what I shallQeifedfet^rlllBierosdft^pose I -could persuade 
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you to acquit Milo, on condition that Clodius should revive. 
Why do your countenances betray those marks of fear ? How 
would he affect you when living, if the bare imagination of him, 
though he is dead, so powerfully strikes you ? What ! if Pompey 
himself, a man possessed of that merit and fortune which enable 
him to affect what no one besides can ; if he, I say, had it iii his 
power, either to appoint Clodius' death to be inquired into, or to 
raise him from the dead, which do you think he would choose ? 
Though from a principle of friendship, he might be iucHned to 
raise him from the dead, yet a regard to his country would 
prevent him. You therefore sit as the avengers of that man's 
death, whom you would not recall to life if you were able ; and 
inquiry is made into his death by a law which would not have 
passed if it could have brought him to life. — Cicero. 

our thoughts, & 6vfi.6s. "ff^ot^ iirix^ipuv. 

form picture, ivma. raise, ayatrr^iroi e/c vexpSv. 

imagination, use ivdv/t.e?irSai. pass, deffBcu. 

strikes you, iKirKijffffai. 

CLVIII. 

You saw there was the greatest reason to dread a revolution in 
the State from the prsBtorship of Clodius, unless the man who 
had both courage and power to control him were chosen consul. 
When all the Eoman people were convinced that Milo was the 
man, what citizen could have hesitated a moment about giving 
him his vote, when by that vote he at once relieved his own 
fears, and deUvered the EepubUc from the utmost danger 1 But 
now Clodius is taken off, it requires extraordinary efforts in MUo 
to support his dignity. That singular honour by which he was 
distinguished, and which daily increased by his repressing the 
outrages of the Clodian faction, vanished with the death ol 
Clodius. You have gained this advantage, that there is now no 
citizen you have to fear, while Milo has lost a fine field for dis- 
playing Ms valour, the interest that supported his election, and 
a perpetual source of glory. Accordingly, MHo's election to the 
Consulate, which could never have been hurt while Clodius was 
living, begins now upon his death to be disputed. MUo, there- 
fore, is so far from receiving any benefit from Clodius's death, 
that he is really a sufferer by it. — Oicero. 

preetorship, use Kpx"- singular honour, etc. Cf. § 106. 

consul, iiraros. field (sense). 

hesitate, say o4k &v eifliJs. interest, ' friends.' 

support his dignity, ' to seem as election. § 106. 
great as before.' Digitized by Mi(^ipfsft^ j 190. 
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Observe now, Catiline ; mark the silence and composure of the 
asseinbly. Does a single senator remonstrate, or so much as 
offer to speak? Is it needful they should confirm by their 
voice what they so expressly declare by their silence? But 
had I addressed myself in this manner to that excellent youth 
Publius Sextus, or to the brave Marcus Marcellus, the 
senate would ere now have risen up against me and laid 
violent hands upon their consul in this very temple ; 
and justly too. But with regard to you, Catiline, their silence 
declares their approbation, their acquiescence amounts to a decree, 
and by saying nothing they proclaim their consent. K"or is this 
true of the senators alone, whose authority you affect to prize, 
while you make no account of their lives, but of these brave and 
worthy Eoman knights, and other illustrious citizens, who guard 
the avenues of the sena,te ; whose numbers you might have seen, 
whose sentiments you might have known, whose voices a little 
while ago you might have heard, and whose swords and hands I 
have for some time with difficulty restrained from your 
person ; yet all these will I willingly engage to attend you to the 
very gates, if you but consent to leave this city, which you have 
so long devoted to destruction. — Cicero. 

expressly, Stapfrlfiip'. avenue, itxoSos. 

silence, acquiescence, etc. (concrete). engage, iyyvufuu. 

decree, ^■fi<purfia. attend, TrpoTrefiireiy. 

make no account, oAiyapetv, devoted, iiri0ov\ei<D (d.). 

CLX. 

To this most sacred voice of my country, and to all those who 
blame me after the same manner, I shall make this short reply; 
that if I had thought it the most advisable to put Catiline to 
death, I would not have allowed that gladiator the use of one 
moment's life. For, ifj in former days our greatest men, and 
most illustrious citizens, instead of sullying, have done honour 
to their memories by the destruction of Saturninus, the Gracchi, 
Flaccus, and many others, there is no ground to fear that by 
•.killing this parricide any envy would lie upon me with posterity. 
Yet, if the greatest was sure to befall me, it was always my 
persuasion, that envy acquired by virtue was really glory, not 
envy. But there are ®^ze6 ti^WJ^Syt^er, who do not either see 

[bido. O.P.] ^ 
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the dangers which, hang over us, or else dissemble what they see; 
who, by the softness of their votes, cherish Catiline's hopes, and 
add strength to the conspiracy by not believing it; whose 
authority influences many, not only of the wicked but the weak; 
who, if I had punished this man as he deserved, would not have 
failed to charge me with acting cruelly and tyrannically. — Cicero. 

gladiator, rhv /S^aioi' &vSpa. envy. § 106. 

sully, say ' shame.' order, say fiovKevriis. 

parricide, fuaitpovos. softness, ' timidity.' 

CLXI. 

But some there are, Eomans, who assert that I have driven 
Catiline into banishment. And indeed, could words compass it, 
I would not scruple to drive them into exile too. Catiline, to 
be sure, was so very timorous and modest, that he could not 
stand the words of the consul ; but being ordered into banish- 
ment, immediately acquiesced and obeyed. Yesterday, when I 
ran so great a hazard of being murdered in my own house, I 
assembled the Senate in the temple of Jupiter Stator, and laid 
the whole affair before the conscript fathers. When Catiline 
came thither, did so much as one senator accost or salute him ? 
In fine, did they regard him only as a desperate citizen, and not 
rather as an outrageous enemy? Nay, the consular senators quitted 
that part of the house where he sat, and left the whole bench 
clear to him. Here I, that violent consul, who by a single word 
drive citizens into banishment, demanded of Catiline, whether he 
had not been at the nocturnal meeting in the house of Marcus- 
Lecca. And when he, the most audacious of men, struck dumb 
by self-conviction, returned no answer, I laid open the whole to 
the senate ; acquainting them with the transactions of that night; 
where he had been, what was reserved for the next, and how he 
had settled the whole plan of the war. — Cicero. 

compass, Sia7rp(£^a(r0a{. consular, ol vTrarfvcavTes. 

modest, aLdo7os. bench, 'dSpa. house, ^ovXevT'/iptov. 

conscript fathers, ' senate * ^SouXcv- self 'Conviction, say ' silent owing to 

Tal. what he was conscious of,' 

outrageous, ' accursed.' using <rwoi5a. 

CLXII. 

Dark and terrible, beyond any season within my remembrance 
of poUtical affairs. wa§'Sl§eg[^ WceKeS^ight. Far darker, and 
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far more terrible, will be the day of their return. They will 
return in opposition to the whole British nation, united as it was 
never before united on any internal question ; united as flimly as 
when the Armada was sailing up the channel ; united as firmly 
as when Bonaparte pitched his camp on the cliffs of Boulogne. 
They wiU. return pledged to defend evils which the people are 
resolved to destroy. They wiU return to a situation in which 
they can stand only by crushing and trampling down pubhc 
opinion, and from which, if they fall, they may, in their fall, drag 
down with them the whole frame of society. Against such evils', 
should such evils appear to threaten the country, it will be oui 
privilege and our duty to warn our gracious and beloved Sovereign. 
It wiU be our privilege and our duty to convey the wishes of a 
loyal people to the throne of a patriot king. "Whatever prejudice 
or weakness may do elsewhere to ruin the empire, here, I trust, 
will not be wantiug the wisdom, the virtue, and the energy that 
may save it. — Macavlay. 

dark, not literal. § 181. frmne of soeiity, iracra v iroXireio. 

united, S/ioippovda. draff down, do it simpler. 

internal, ' domestic' privilege and duty, don't repeat. 

Armada . . . channel (interpret). prejudice, ol iu'iriToi. 

public opinion, sense. weakness, ot (t)avKci, 
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CLXIII. 

The historian also must have some military knowledge ; he 
must be versed in arms, machines, and in the order of war ; not 
one who has sat at home aU his days and takes everything on 
trust. But, above aU, let his mind be entirely at Uberi;y ; let 
him fear nobody and hope nothing, lest he act like a corrupt 
judge, who acquits or condemns with a view to his own interest; 
he must dread no great man nor even a whole nation; since he 
must tbiTik that none but fools wUl ever attribute the ill success 
of affairs to him who merely relates them. If they were con- 
quered in a sea-fight, it is not the historian who sunk theu 
ships ; if they fled, he did not give them chase. If it were pos- 
sible for him, by relating facts contrary to those which happened 
indeed, to set aU lig^^g^sm^UmibM^"^ ^ ™g^<^y ^^^y "i^**<=^ 
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for Ttucydides to have overturned the fortifications of Epipolae 
with a dash of his pen, and to have sunk all Hermocrates' vessels ; 
he might have made his countrymen sail all round Sicily and so 
conquer all Italy, just as Alcibiades designed it, but he can 
never persuade the fates to change what is past long since. It 
is his business to tell things as they really were. 

versed, iirurT'li/icey. mighty easy. § 152. 

order, rofts. dash of his pen, Tq ypatptdi fi6yov 

takes on trust, ' trusts others.' xf"l<''<^l'-^''Oi. 

with a view to . . . interest, irphi 
Th eavT^ ffofupepoy. 

CLXIV. 

But I, as soon as Alcibiades was gone, for I was ashamed to 
speak before, turning to Socrates said to him, all but weeping : 
' Socrates, what cruel words are these which you have 
spoken 1 Are you not ashamed to talk thus contemptuously to 
one like me, even though he be younger and less cunning in 
argument than yourseK? Knowing as you do how, when I 
might have grown rich in my native city of EJiodes, and marrying 
there, as my father purposed, a wealthy merchant's heiress, so 
have passed my life delicately, receiving the profits of many 
ships and warehouses, I yet preferred truth beyond riches, and 
leaving my father's house came to Athens in search of wisdom, 
dissipating my patrimony upon one sophist after another, lis- 
tening greedUy to Hippias and Polus and Gorgias and Protagoras, 
and last of all to you, hard-hearted man that you are. For from 
my youth I loved and longed after nothing so much as truth, 
whatsoever it may be ; thinking nothing so noble as to know 
that which is right, and, knowing it, to do it.' — Kingsley's 
Phaeton. 

when I might. § 164. beyond, ' instead of.' 

heiress, iirlKKripos. dissipate, avaKlffKu. 

warehouses, dpyturr'lipioii. patrimony, rck TroTp^u, 

CLXV. 

Besides those several advantages which rise from hope, chore 
is another, which is none of the least, and that is, its great 
efficacy in preserving ug frorg setting toA^high a value on present 
enjoyments. The saj^lg'^cf MSli°^y weH known. When 
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he had given away all his estate in gratuities amongst his friends, 
one of them asked what he had left for himseM; to which that 
great man replied, Hope. His natural magnanimity hindered 
him from prizing what he was certainly possessed of, and turned 
all his thoughts upon something more valuable than he had in 
view. I question not but every reader will draw a moral from 
this story, and apply it to himseK without my direction. The 
old story of Pandora's box (which many of the learned believe 
was formed among the heathens upon the tradition of the fall of 
man) shows us how deplorable a state they thought the present 
life without hope. To set forth the utmost condition of misery, 
they tell us that our forefather, according to the pagan theology, 
had a great vessel presented him by Pandora. Upon his lifting 
up the lid of it, says the fable, there flew out all the calamities 
and distempers incident to men, from which, tiU.that time, they 
had been altogether exempt. Hope, who had been inclosed in 
the cup with so much bad company, instead of flying off with 
the rest, stuck so close to the lid of it, that it was shut down 
upon her. — Addison. 

gratmtiea, Supeal. fall (sense). 

magnanimity, use /jteyaKiBviios. pagan theology, ' the priests of old.' 

draw a moral . . apply (sense : use lifting lid, ' opening.' 
luteeiv). lid, <TT6iJ.a. 



CLXVI. 

" Look, I am ready !" said the emperor ; " doesn't it fit well V 
and then he turned once more to the looking-glass, as if he were 
carefully examining his new costume. The chamberlains who 
were to bear his train pretended to lift up something from the 
floor, and walked just as if they were holding a train in the air ; 
they dared not let it appear that they could see nothing. So the 
emperor walked in procession under the splendid canopy, and all 
the crowd, in the street and at the windows, exclaimed, " Look, 
how incomparably beautiful the emperor's new clothes are ! What 
a train he has ! and how extremely weU they fit." No one would 
allow it for a moment that he could see nothing at all, for then 
he must either be considered stupid or unfife'for his office. None 
of the emperor's clothes had been such a success as these. " But 
he has nothing on ! " cried a little child at last. "Just listen to 
this little innocent," said its father, and one whispered to another 
what the chUd liadPwMed tf>'Mrir£be^®is nothing on ! " shouted 
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all the people at last. Tliat struck the emperor, for it appeai-ed 
to him that they were right ; hut he thought to himself, " I must 
go through with the procession now." And the chamherlains 
walked more stiffly than ever, and held up the traia wliioh was 
not there at all. — Hans Andersen. 

fit, a,piJ.6TTai. canopy, trTeya(riia. 

looking-glass, ivoirrpov. innocent, vfjirtos. 

chamberlain, depdvav. whisper, {metitov. 

train, aipixa. stiff, ffe/ivrfs. 

CLXVII. 

Sancho took it, and giving it to the other old man, " There," 
said he, " go your ways, and Heaven he with you, for now you 
are pdid." "How so, my lord?" cried the old man; "do you 
judge this cane to he worth ten gold crowns?" "Certainly," 
said the Governor, " or else I am the greatest dunce in the world. 
And now you shall see whether I have not a headpiece fit to 
govern a whole kingdom upon a shift." This said, he ordered 
the cane to he hroken in open court, which was no sooner done, 
than out dropped the ten crowns. All the spectators were 
amazed, and hegan to look on their Governor as a second Solomon. 
They asked him how he could conjecture that the ten crowns 
were in the cane ? He told them that having ohserved how the 
defendant gave it to the plaintiff to hold while he took his oath, 
and then swore that he had truly returned him the money into 
his own hands, after which he took his cane again from the 
plaintiff : this considered, it came into his head that the money 
was lodged within the reed. Prom whence may he learned, that 
though sometimes those that' govern are destitute of sense, yet it 
often pleases God to direct them in their judgment. 

caiu, Ki\ap.os. upon a shift, use 5«. 

crown, SapiMds. Solomon, i6Mer. 

CLXVIII. 

One of the strongest incitements to excel in such arts a;id 
accomplishments as are in the highest esteem among men, is the 
natural passion for glory which the mind of man has ; which, 
though it may be faulty in the excess of it, ought hy no means 
to he discouraged. The men whose characters have shone 
brightest among the ancient Romans appear to have been 
strongly animated hyE%iis:epb.ie^mcro^3Smm, whose learning and 
services to his country are so well knowii, was inflamed by it to 
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an extravagant degree, and ■warmly presses Lucceius, wlio was 
composing a history of those times, to be very particular and 
zealous in relating the story of his consulship ; and to execute it 
speedily, that he might have the pleasure of enjoying in his 
lifetime some part of the honour vi^hich he foresaw would he 
paid to his memory. This was the ambition of a great mind : 
but he is faulty in the degree of it, and cannot refrain from 
soliciting the historian upon this occasion to neglect the strict 
laws of history, and in praising him, even to exceed the strict 
bounds of truth. The younger Pliny appears to have had the 
same passion for fame, but accompanied with greater chasteness 
and modesty. — Addison. 

aeeompUshment, iirurrfiiii]. composing history, <rvyyp(i<pHi' tA 

excess, itrepPoKii. rire. 

extravagant. § 152. zealous, <rTrovSd(a. 

chasteness, ffa^foaivri. 

CLXIX. 

It was never doubted but a war upon pirates may be 
lawfully made by any nation though not infested or violated by 
them. Is it because they have not certas sedes or lares 1 In 
the piratical war, which was achieved by Pompey y' Great, and 
was his truest and greatest glory, the pirates had some -cities, 
sundry ports, and a great part of the province of .Cilicia; and 
the pirates now being have a receptacle and mansion in Algiers. 
Beasts are not the less savage because they have dens. Is it 
because the danger hovers like a cloud, that a man cannot tell 
where it will fall ; and so it is every man's case? The reason is 
o-ood, but it is not aU, nor that which is most aUeged : for the 
true received reason is that pirates are communes humani generis 
hastes, whom aU nations are to prosecute, not so much on_ the 
rifht of their own fears as upon the band of human society. 
Eor as there are formal and written leagues, respective to certain 
enemies ; so is there a natural and tacit confederation amongst 
all men against the common enemy of human society, bo as 
there needs no intimation or denunciation of the war, there 
needs no request from the nation grieved ; but all these formalities 
the laws of nature supplies in the ease of pirates.— 5acon. 

pirate, Xtj-tt^j. , 5««. '^"'; 

infest, say ' dwell among. formal v6^<f. 

port, lu.ir6piov. natural, <(>|.«<. 

mamiop ?5pa. confederation, iwa^oma. 

mnnnon, «opo. Digitized by Microsoft® 
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CLXX. 

Phil. Since then we do not agree, let us see how we may- 
best discuss this. You say that the rule is for the benefit of the 
ruler, eh? 

Ar. Certainly. 

PMl. Even if the ruler is bad ? 

Ar. Yes. 

Phil. And even then the ruled would do right to obey ? 

Ar. Yes, for his power is divine. 

Phil. Then the many would be injured for the sake of the 
one bad man, while he alone would be profited, and that too 
with the gods for his friends 1 

Ar. Certainly, his power being given him by the gods. 

Phil. But look at it in this light. Can the gods, being good, 
desire that the one Bad man should injure the many, whether 
good or bad, and do it with impunity ? 

Ar. No, for if he has sinned, he will be punished, whatever 
his offence. 

Phil. Yet if the gods forbid resistance, they must desire the 
many to be injured 1 

Ar. Perhaps. 

Phil. Then the gods, being good, desire evil to the good — for 
some of the many are good — and that is absurd ? 

Ar. It seems so. 

for the benefit of, ^i/ujiopos. impunity, use xofpe"'. 

and that too, Kot Tuvra. for questions, see § 184. 

CLXXI. 

Menippus the philosopher was a second time taken up into 
heaven by Jupiter, when for his entertainment he lifted up a 
trap door that was placed by his footstool. At its rising, there 
issued through it such a din of cries as astonished the philosopher. 
Upon his asking what they meant, Jupiter told him they were 
the prayers that were sent up to him from the earth. Menippus, 
amidst the confusion of voices, which was so great that nothing 
less than the ear of Jove could distinguish them, heard the words 
riches, honour, and long life repeated in several different tones 
and languages. When the first hubbub of sounds was over, the 
trap door being left open, the voices came up more separate and 
distinct. The first -pS^tizeWbff M/wesyflgdd one ; it came from 
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Athens, and desired Jupiter to increase the wisdom and the 
beard of his humhle supplicant. Menippus knew it by the 
voice to be the prayer of his friend Lycander the philosopher. 

trap door, Svpls. hubiuh, 66pvPas. 

footstool, Bprjvus, separate, x^p'^j SiaKeKpi/icvos. 

tone, tpuHf. 

CLXXII. 

This was succeeded by the petition of one who had just laden 
a ship, and promised Jupiter, if he took care of it, and returned 
it home again full of riches, he would make him. an offering of a 
silyer cup. Jupiter thanked him for nothing; and bending 
down his ear more attentively than ordinary, heard a voice com- 
plaining to him of the cruelty of an Ephesian widow, and 
begging him to breed compassion in her heart. " This," says 
Jupiter, " is a very honest fellow ; I have received a great deal 
of incense from him ; I will not be so cruel to him as to hear 
his prayers." He was then interrupted with a whole voUey of 
vows, which were made for the health of a tyrannical prince by 
his subjects, who prayed for him in his presence. Menippus 
was surprised, after having listened to' prayers offered up with 
so much ardour and devotion, to hear low whispers from the 
same assembly, expostulating with Jove for suffering such a 
tyrant to live, and asking him how his thunder could lie idle ? 
Jupiter was so offended with these prevaricating rascals that he 
took down the first vows and puffed away the last. — Addison. 

lade, yefii^a. ardour, use Mirap^is, y\ur-xpis. 

thanked for rwthmg, change phrase. whisper, ^iBvpiaiiara. 

incense, Bvitid/iaTa. prevaricate, ^eiSeaBai. 

voile!/, leave the metaphor. puff away, a.iro(pvaia. 



CLXXIII. 

Not that I tax or blame the morigeration or application of 
learned men to men in fortune. For the answer was good that 
Diogenes made to one that asked him in mockery, " How it came 
to pass that, philosophers were the followers of rich men, not 
rich men of philosophers ?" He answered soberly and yet sharply, 
"Because the one sort knew what they had need of, the other- 
did . not." And of the like nature was the answer which 
Antippus made, when, having a petition to Dionysius, and no 
Digitized by Microsoft® 
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ear giTen to him, he fell down at his feet ; ■whereupon Dionysiiis 
staid, and gave him the hearing, and granted it; and afterward 
some person, tender on the behalf of philosophy, reproved 
Antippus that he would offer the profession of philosophy such 
an indignity as for a private suit to fall at a. tyrant's feet. — 
Bacon. 

morigeration, use Bairsia. ear given, Tuyxdveiv \6yov. 

mockery, (rKdirreu/ or iYy^^?"- tender, triroySdCf. 

CLXXIV. 

PJiil. You acknowledge then that you cannot conceive how 
any one sensible thing should exist otherwise than in a mind ? 

Hyl. I do. 

Phil. And yet you will earnestly contend for the truth of 
that -which you cannot so much as conceive ? 

Hyl. I profess I know not what to think, but still there are 
some scruples remain with me. Is it not certain I see things 
at a distance? Do we not perceive the stars and moon, for 
example, to be a great way off ? Is not this^ I say, manifest to 
the senses 1 

Fhil. Do you not in a dream, too, perceive those or the like 
objects? 

Hyl. I do. 

PhU. And have they not all the same appearance of being 
distant 1 

Hyl. They have. 

PJiil. But you do not thence conclude the apparitions in a 
dream to be without the mind 1 

Hyl. By no means. 

Phil. You ought not therefore to conclude that sensible 
objects are without the mind, from their appearance or manner 
wherein they are perceived t 

Hyl. I acknowledge it.— Berkeley. 

» sensible, a\aBrij6s. scruples, use ifmoSiiv. 

I do. For these replies see § 183. is it not. § 184. 
conceive, inro\tt$eiV. 

CLXXV. 

Solon. Let me put to yon a few Questions near to the point : 
you will answer thSli?J*¥^'hHMm^9^eii^x\j und affably. Have 
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you not, Pisistratus, felt yourself the happier, -when in the 
fulness of your heart you have made a large oifering to the 
gods ? 

Pis. Solon, I am not impious. I have made many such 
offerings to them, and have always been the happier. 

Solon. Did they need your sacrifice 1 

Pis. They need nothing from us mortals, but I was happy 
in the performance of what I have been taught is my duty. 

Solon. Piously, virtuously, and reasonably said, my friend. 
The gods did not indeed want your sacrifice. They who gave 
you everything can want nothing. The Athenians do want a 
sacrifice from you ; they have an urgent necessity for something 
— the necessity of that very thing which you have taken from 
them, and which it can cost you nothing to replace. You have 
always been happier, you confess, in giving to the gods what 
you could have yourself used in ycwr own house ; believe me, 
you will not be less so in giving back to your fellow-citizens 
what you have taken out of theirs, and what you very well 
know they wUl seize when they can, together with your pro- 
perty and your life. 

near to point, irpis \6yov. what you could have vned, { 164. 

affably, evTrpoffniy^pias. 
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Or other words 
in place of 
substantives. 



PEONOUNS, Etc. 

These are given in the grammars, but experience leaus 
rae to think that a short list, clearly showing their mean- 
ings and usages, wiU prevent mistakes. 

(1). — Aeticle, o, 7), TO, ' the.' 

Use: used with siibstantives, as 6 aya6os avqp : 

( adjectives, as oi dyaSoi, 'good men;' ra 
abiKa, 'injustice,' § 101. 
participles, as to avixipfpov, ' expediency,' 

§ 101. 
adverbs, as ol n&Xai, ' our forefathers ;" 
\ ra hrevdev, ' subsequent events.' 
infinitive clauses, as to e/xe raCra ttouiv, 

'the fact of my doing this.' § 39. 
preposition clauses, as ol e/c r^s TroAeus, 
'the people from the city.' 

Order : If the adjective is epithet, the article must come 
before it : 

'The.good man' is 6 aya6os avr]p, or 6 avi)p 6 ayadoi. 
If the adjective is predicate, it has no article ; but only 
the subject has one : 

'The man is good' = ay ados 6 avrip, or 6 avijp ay ados. 
So with the tertiary predicate : 

' Great was ti^/ffi^p)2i0Broy6«©raised in me ' = lioWriv 
TTiv viTo\j/iap fp.ol TTiipea-xfs. 



PRONOUNS. 



Words like ixiaos, &Kpos (adj. of position), are used pre- 
dicatively, thus : 

'Through the midst of the city' = 6ia jue'tnjs rfj's 

' On the top of the hill' = iir' oKpco ra opet. 

(2). — Pronouns [for personal pronouns, I, thou, we, etc., 
see grammar.] 
'This,' ovTos, She [if used with substantives, the subst. 
must have the article, as oSros 6 avr}p, or o avrjp 
OVTOS, 'this man' (not 6 ovtos, ever), obe used for 
' the following,' as eAef e rdbe, ' he spoke as follows.' 
Otherwise its use is confined to dialogue, plays, 
and speeches in the first person]. 

' That,' eKeii'os [with subst. always requiring the article"]. 

'Other,' &kXos, erefjos [ot aWoi, 'the rest;' so oJ ^Vepot. 

6 hepos — 'the other,' of two]. 
' Himself,' airos [in the Twrn. avros always means ' self 

Also when used with another pronoun or subst., 
as Pixels avTol, ' we ourselves ;' avrol o^toi, ' these 
men themselves ;' avrbv top ^aa-ikia, ' the king 
himself.' 

Also when it is emphatic in position, as avr&v 
aiTovvTinv aTnjkdov, ' I went away at the request of 
the men themselves.' 

Otherwise, in oblique cases, ovtov, avra, etc., 
mean simply 'him' (her, it)]. 

[reflexive], eavrov, and occasionally ov; in plural 
(Tc^eis and eavr&v, 

Hxamples : 

' He kiUed himself.' 

aireKTeivev eavrov. 

' The Athenians said it was no business of theirs.' 

01 'Adrjvaloi, ovbiv a(pi,(ri.v f<pa(rav TrposTjKeiz'. 
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' JTe' [s/ie, it], (1) eKeivos (if emphatic). 

(2) omitted (if nom. and unemphatic). 

(3) o jueK, 6 ij.€v ow, 6 bf (at the beginning 
of sentences). 

(4) In oblique cases, nse avTov, etc. 
' The same,' 6 avrbs. 

' Such,' TOLOvTos, roio'sSe [roto'sSe used like 66e. eAefe 
TOLube, ' he spoke as follows ; ' e^riyavaTo TOiovbe n, 
'he had recourse to the following device']. 

' So great,' ' so many', roo-oCroj, roo-o'sSe [roo-osSe = ' so great 
as this', and so used (like roto'sSe) when you are 
going to enumerate, or when you are speaking (and 
pointing, if I may use the phrase)]. 

'So oW, 'so hig,' djAikoCtos and r?jXtKos8e [with the same 
limitation of use]. 

Any, some,' ns. 

\_Tis always used with d, for ' if there is any one.'] 
If there is a stress on some, use ea-riv os. 

Thus: 

' They sent . . . , as some of the cities offered.' 
fTTefi-yj/av, kcmv &v TToAecoy fTrayy€XXoiJ,eva)V. — ThuO. 6. 88. 

Any whatever,' dsrtsoCi' [e.g., 'I would suffer anything,' 
Trao-xot/xi av otwvv. ' I will not do it, not even if 
anything happens ' (i.e., in no case), ovb' iav ortoSy 
yivr)Tai bpao'ca]. 

Who' (Interrog.), ris. (Indii'ect), osns, or often rts. 

(Kelative), os, or osrts. [o'sns used especially in 
relative sentences assigning reasons, as : 
' We are badly treated in heing forced to serve.' 
biiva irdcxpixiv oiVu'es avayicrj (7rpar€vo'ju,€0a.] 

' Which' (of two)? 77oVfpos (Indirect), dirorepos. 

[So iroVos, o'^Mlf'^^if-Kf'SJfeog., Indirect, and 
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Eel. = 'how great.' woios, oiroios, olos, Interrog., 

Indirect, and Eel. = ' of what sort.' irrjkUos, 

oTTJjXtKos, tiXCkos, Interrog., Indirect, and Eel. = 'how 

old,' or ' how big.' 

In direct questions, the first used. 

In indirect questions, the second (or first) used. 

In relative clauses, the third (or second) used. 

In exclamations, the third used.] 

' Uacli,' eKaaros [of any number]. Tray ns. 

fKorepos [of two]. 
' Some . . . others,' oi jue'i' . . . ol 8^. 
oXAoi . . . aWoi. 

[Notice the idiom: 'some do one thing, some 

another,' aAXoi aXXa bp&cn ; ' some fled one way, 

some another,' AAXot aXXjj ecfivyov.^ 
' None, nohody,' ovbeCs {ovtls, rarely). [/nTjSe^s if necessary, 

see § 115, sqq.]. 

[If very emphatic ' no single one,' divide the words, 

oi8€ els, chiefly in rhetoric] 

'Neither,' ovSeVepos [fir)8- if necessary]. 

[Notice this idiom: with some prepositions it is 
common to divide the words, putting the pre- 
position between, as : 

' They said they sided with neither party.' 

ovbe ixed' erepaiv ^<paa-av etvai. 

' He denied that he agreed with him on either ground.' 

^pveito pirjS^ Kad' Irepa ireiOea-dai avT(a.'] 

' All,' ' every,' iras, fiwas, aTjjinras, iras ns. 

[With or without the article : as iidvTes hvOpumoi, 
' aU persons ;' irdvres ol avbpes, ' all the men ;' Tracro 
iroXis, ' every city ;' iraa-a ri wo'Xis, or rj wacra ttoXis, 
' the whole city ']. 
• £ach other; a\X^>ff^^itJ^g%^)?f^%^ nom.]. 
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LIST OF CONJUNCTIONS AND PARTICLES. 

It seems desirable to give a list both of conjmictions 
and of particles. In different grammars these two words 
are used differently, and therefore it is best to draw, at 
once, this clear and fundamental distinction between the 
two, as used in this book, that : 

Conjunctions make a clause dependent, not principal ; 

Particles have no influence at all over the grammatical 
character of the clause. 

Thus: 

When, since, lest, provided that . . . are conjunctions. 
At hast, yet, hut, nay rather . . . are particles. 



Conjunctions. 

It is not difficult to learn the ordinary uses of the 
conjunctions : a great many of them correspond closely 
to the uses of similar conjunctions in English ; and where 
the usage differs, it depends on clear principles which can 
be readily apprehended. 

A good deal of the necessary information on this head 
has been already given in the ' Notes on Constructions ' 
above. But since it is so imperatively necessary, in the 
simplest form of composition, that the conjunctions should 
be understood completely, I have thought it better to give 
here an alphabetical list of them, with references to the 
' Notes on Constructions,' and any additional explanations 
and illustrations that seemed to be required. 

In this way, it is hoped, the learner, who is doubtful 
about any point connected with the use of conjunctions, 
will be able to find what he wants at once, without having to 
hunt through seySM'^ii^^"=''°^°f^ 
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LIST OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

After that [Temporal, § 67-§ 70], eweJ, lireiSi) (indie). 
Although [Concessive, § 94], Kaiijep (partic), Khv (subj.). 
As [Causal, § 92, § 93], k-nel, k-nsih^, &>s (indie). 

„ [Temporal, § 67-§ 70], ore, h &, m (indie). 

„ [Comparative], m, &(Ti!ep. 

As far as [Limitative], ocra ye Kara (ace.) tveKa (gen.), 
&)s sK (gen.). 

e.g.: 

' As far as concerns this war.' 
oa-a ye Kara rov iroKef/.ov rovbe. — ThUC. 4. 48, 

'As far as concerns me.' 
eiJLov ye iveKa. — Dem. 

'As far as possible under the circumstances.' 
ws eK tS>v {nrap\6vT(av. — ThuC. 1. 8. 

' As far as you can with your present means.' 
ws eK T&v irapovTtov. 

As — as possible . . . &s (with superlatives, son-.etime? 
bvvafjiai.) 

' As fast as possible.' 
ftjs raxtcTO, or m ehvvaro T6,xi,(TTa. 

(The verb may be indefinite, naturally.) 

As soon as [Temporal, § 71], i-nel, as, etc. (indie). 

As soon as ever [Temporal, § 71], ewet rAxiffra, or eTretSTJ 

rdx'C'ra (ind.). 
As though [Comparative], u>s or ajo-wep (partic). 
Because [Causal, § 92], hiori, ene\, on, eTreilri, m (indie). 
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Before that [Temporal, § 76], Trporepov — irpCv, irpCv (indie, 
inf., opt). 

Uxcept [properly a preposition in English, only it may 
be employed with 'that,' and so is often nsed where 
in Greek a limitative conjunction is employed, and 
thus classed here with conjunctions], oVo fxri, on jxt]. 

'They must guard the island, except that they must not 
disembark.' 

<pv\a.(T(reiv Set rrjV vrjaov, ocra fx^ anofiaivovTas . . . — ThUC. 
4. 16. 

' There was no spring, except one.' 

OVK ^V Kprjvt] OTL jXT) [i,ia. — Thuc. 4. 26. 

[Here it is practically a preposition = irA^y ^tas.] 

If [Conditional, § 14], d (ind., opt.); iav (subj.). 
In hope that, often d ■ncn's, eav ttcus 

'They stopped the battle, in hopes that they might be 
cowed.' 

e-rravcrav ttjv p-dxriv, d ttcos emKXaa-ddev rrj yvcapLri. — ^ThUC. 
4. 37. 

In order that [Final, § 2-§ 9], 'iva, is, Snm (subj., opt.) : with 
(MS and oTTcos, av may be added in primary time. 

tei! [after 'fearing'] ^^ (8nm p-r,) (subj. and opt,, and 
sometimes ind.), § 192. 

Lest [= in order that not], ha p.^, Sirups ix^, is p.^, and 
more rarely p.ri. (Subj. and opt.; and sometimes ind.) 
[After verbs of ' precaution,' § 8] (fut. indie), af^s 
pr) and OTTO)?.. 

Notwithstanding thBia^^MMmi'^i?^ 
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There is, however, one neat Greek usage, oix ori,, for 
' notwithstanding that ;' as in this instance : 

ovK otfxai ae /SoTukecrdai KaXew, ov\ on oitrcos eTwes. — ■ 
GoEG. § 450, E. 

' I don't suppose you mean to call it so, notwithstanding that 
you said so.' 

On condition that [Consec, § 62], k<l>' ^ or i<j)' fre (inf. and 
fut. ind.). Also, § 56, coore. , 

Provided thai [see ' if '], or it may be done with oca jjirj 
sometimes [see ' except']. 

Since [ 1= 'because,' Causal, § 91-§ 93], (see because). 

[=' From the time that,' Temporal, § 73.] ef ov, 

ws (indie). 
So far from [Misc. Idioms, § 188, § 189], ovx ottcos, 1j.f1 

OVaSS, flfj OTL. 

So that [Consec, § 49-§ 55], ware (indie, and infin.). 

That. (1) After saying verbs [§ 23], m, on (opt. and 
indie). [Oratio Obliq., § 23.] Or, ace. 
and inf. 

(2) After 'go,' 'so many,' 'such,' etc. &a-Te (ind. 

and imp.). [Consec, § 50.] 

(3) After words of Precaution [§ 8, § 9], oircos 

(with fut. indie). 

(4) After verbs of Fearing [§ 2-§ 9 and § 192], 

fiTj {o-nm m), (subj., opt., ind.). 

(5) After verbs of Perception [§ 26], (participle 

and ace). 

(6) After verbs of Swearing, or strong assertion, 

?f ixfjv (with ace, inf.). 

(7) After verbs of Ashing [§ 45], inf or ace inf. 

Until [Temporal, § 86], ecos, ^sxpi., nexpi oi, esre (subj., 

opt., ind.). 
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When [Temporal, § 66, sqq.], cbs, ore, ItteI, eiretS^ (subj., 
opt., ind.), (also compounded with hv, see 'whenever '). 

Whenever [Indefinite, § 20), orav, eirriv, eirfibav with subj., 
or without &v and opt. 

Whereas in Greek is usually rendered by another principal 
clause, the two being mutually connected by fiev . . . 
8e'. 

Thus: 

' It is a shame that I should have endured the labour 
■whereas you wUl not even endure the recital.' 

alcrxpov ei eya) jxev tovs ttovovs, vfj.e'is 8e /^tjS^ roiis koyovs 
avi^ea-Qe. 

Whether [after asking verbs, § 42], d, etre (ind., opt.). 
Whilst [Temporal, § 74], ev a, kv oaio, im, ixexpi. 



Pabtioles. 

The things to notice about particles are : 

(1) It requires a long careful study of Greek to use them 
instinctively right : each year of reading makes one more 
and more familiar with them, but to attain perfect 
familiarity requires many years. 

(2) Conversation brings out particles most richly : there- 
fore Plato and the Dramatists are the storehouses. 

(3) It is often misleading to have one English word for 
each Greek one, and rigidly to adhere to it. The freer 
range one has in translation, provided accuracy be studied, 
the more correctly one will use particles in composition. 

(4) When you have got your particle from this list, look 
it out in the ^cti§j^MMd^WI(bksmihe Greeks used it. 
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LIST OF PAETICLES. 
Those marked f cannot come first in the sentence. 
After all, f hpa. 
Also, Kw. (after an enumeration, or more emphatic), koX 6^ 

KaL 
And,, Koi.; f hi often (at the beginning of sentence). 
And, again, koI ju.-^i' km. 
And then, eira hi. 
And yet, Kairoi. 

Anyhow (resumptive : = 'however that may be'), f S' ovv. 
At least, ) 

Atanyrate,]'^y'''^y°^''- 
But, aWa. 

But indeed, aWd it,riv. 
But still, ojjLcos be, d\A.' bfjuas. 
By the bye, koI ii-qv ; sometimes Ka\ hrj. 
Gome now, Sye 8?j, ^epe 6^. 
Either . . . or, tj . . ^. 
Especially, SXAoiy re Kai. 
Even, Kai. 

, not even, ovbf. 

For, t ydp (xal yap and aWa yap are found at the 

beginning of sentences, where we should usually 

simply say 'for' and 'but'). 
However, f p^ivToi. 
Indeed, f it,ev : with 8e to follow. 
Much less, jx-q tI ye 8?; (or with elliptical conjunctions, ari 

on, ot3x owiBs, etc:, § 188). 
Nay rather, f p-ev ovv. 
Neither . . . nor, ovre . . . ovre. 
Nevertheless, kuCtoi,, ov )j.r\v aKkd. 
No [see Idioms, Miscellaneous, § 183]. 
Nor, ovhe, [unless after ovte ; see neiifier]. 
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Not, ov, or ix^ [see negatives, § 115]. 
Not even, ovbe. 

No, nor [emphatic], ov iiJriv ovbe. 
No more (' no more do I '), ovhi. 

Not hvi what, ov jjirjn aK\d (generally at beginning of new 
sentence). 

Thus: 

' I ■wiU not save you : not but wliat I will try.' 

ov crdaco ere. ov jjirjv aXXa ■neip6,(T0)j,ai ye. 
Now then, &ye 6??. 
Of cov/rse, f 6?;. a>s et/co's. 

[8?y, from the liveliness of the Greeks, is often used where 
we should use no particle at all : it sometimes correspond? 
to ' of course,' ' you see,' ' you Imow,' ' then,' ' there- ; some- 
times to a wink or twinkle of the eye. The only way 
thoroughly to understand 6^, is to watch for it in Greek, 
and coUate instances.] 

Pray (' pray why did you — '), ■(■ 8Jjra, or f 877. 
So, t ovv, t Tolvvv: even toore [see Connection, § 139.] 
Still, ofjuas. 

Still in spite of all, ov /njjy dXXa [see ' not but what ']. 
Then, f ovv, f roivvv, hia tovto, Toiyapovv. 
Then again, eha 8e. 
There. koX lr\, (see Well). 
There now, Ihov, tovt eKeivo. 
Therefore [see then']. 
Well, Koi 8?j. ('Do it. Well, I am doing it.' hpa tovto. 

Koi bi) bp&.) 
Well then, ah^d, dWovv. 
Wherefore, bio, or 6t' o, dv6' &v [see then]. 
Why (' Why, how do you know ? '), f ydp. 
Yes [see Idioms, § 183]. 
Yet, KoiVot, oftws, 
Yousee,fbr)lsee ' Dfgmm^'%crosofm 
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LIST OF PEEPOSITIONS. 

». accusative; d. dative; g. genitive. 

About (round), irepi, u,. ; kfu^l, u. 1 Besides, irpds, d. 

,, (nearly), adv. iid\urTa,&s, is. 

„ (conoeming), repl, g. 
Above, dn-^p, g. 
According to, /cotci, a. 
Across, Tifctti, g.; Sid, g. 
After, fitrd, a. 

— (to get), 4tI, a. 

— interval of, Sid, g. 
Against, nard, g. (charge, speak-,) 

— (opposed to), hvri, g. 

— (motion), iiri, a.; tr p6s, u. 

— (rest), M, d.; irapd, d. 

— wiU of, 0l<f, g. 

— (oontraryto,e.^.la-ws,etc.), 

irapd, a. 
Along, h>d, u.; /card, a.; wapd, a. 
Among, iv, d. 
Around, itepl, a.; aiuj>l, a. 
As to, TTEpi, g. ; Ka-rd, a. 
As far as, I'.exPh S- 
At (place), /card, a.; h, d.\ 
— (a post), hri, d. 



Before, wpif, g. 

— (oaths), irp&i, g. 

— (court), Ttapd, d. 

— (motion), irapd, a. 
Behind, iinatOa; g. 
Below ) 

Beneath l"''*'^-''*- 

— (motion), \nr6, a. 
Beside, irapd, d. 

— (the question, etc.), irapd, ». 



— (not counting), xapis, g.; 
iKT6s, g. 

Between, jUera^iJ, g. 
Beyond, iripa, g.; 4kt6s, g. 

— (power, etc.), iirep, a. 
By (agent), tm6, g. 

— (cause), d. simply. 

— (difference), irapd, a. 
• — (in oaths), irp6s, g. 

— itself, ^^' iavTov. 

— means of, Std, g. 

— (near), irapd, d. 

— side of , irapd, d. 

— (seize by), g. simply. 

Concerning, irepi, g. 
During, a. simply. 

— day, /te^' iifiepav. 

Except, x^p's,^.; iKT6s,g.; ir\ijv,g. 
For (benefit of), d. simply. 

— (come, send-) iirl, a. 

— ^rice), g. only. 

— sake of, xdpiv, tVe/ta, g.; Sti, u. 

— (time), u. simply. 



— (consi 
From, &ir6, iic, g. 

— (after ' prevent '), /t^, etc. 

— apart-, x^P^^t ff- 

— (transferred-,) irapd, g. 

— (motives), iir6, g. 
In, if, d. 

— accordance with, Kani, a. 



* Thus : ' Cities numerous for one island.' 
ir6\ets &s iy fj.i^ vi\ff(^ iro^JKai, — Thtjo. 6. 20. 
t In certain names of towns, as 'Afl^Mftri, @-li$^(rai, an old locative form 
was employed to express al'. 
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List of Peepositions— Co«*m«e(i. 
In case of, ivl, g. 

— comparison with, irpdi, a. ;irap(i,a. 

— consequence of, Sii, a. 

— favour of, irpds, g. 

— topes of (ei, opt. or final conj.) 

— light of, iv li-ipei, g. 

— manner of (is). 

— matter of, irepf, g. ; xard, u,. 

— place of, avrl, g. 

— power of, Ivl, d. 

— proportion to, Kara, a. 

— respect of, irfpl, g. 

— (space of time) g. only, or 4vThs,g. 

— spite of, 01^, g. 

. — stead of, avH, g. 
— • time of, ett/, g. 

— (turn) anil {(lipos). 

— view of, iirl, d. 
Inside, etru, g. ; ^<ra6ev, g. 
Into, els, a. 

Of, g. simply. 

Off, 4k, g.; awi, g. 

On,fTl, d. [on the left, €| apuxTepas]. 

— account of, Siii, a. 

— basis of, Kari, a. 

— behalf of, ivep, g. 

• — side of, irapd, d. ; Trp6s, g. 

— strength of, Kara, a. 

— condition of, ^irl, d. 
Opposite, ivatnlov, g. 
Out of, ix, g. 

— (kindness, etc.), d. simply, 
or vni, g. 



Outside, iKrds, g. 
Over, vTfp, g. 

— against, ayrl, g. ; ivaprlov, g. 

— extending-, iitl, ». 
Past, irapd, a, 

Eound, &ju0£, a,; i^epl, a. 

Through, Sid, g. 

— (owing to), Sio, a. 

— — , (qualities), 
ird, g. or d. simply. 

To (motion), rpSs, a.; e/j, a.; 4irl,a. 

— — (people)) ^s, «■ 

— contrary-, irapd, a. 

— owing-, did, a. 

— u-p-, fiixPh 9- 
Towards, iwl, g. ; ■,rp6s, a. 

Under, i57rrf, g,, d. 

— (motion), iird, «. 
Up, avd, a. 

— to, li^xpi, g. 
Upon, 4irl,g.,d. 

— (this), 4k (toutou). 

With, aiv, d.; /Merd, g. 

— (in house, presence of) irapd, a. . 

— (instrument), d. simply. 

— (qualities), [adverbs]. 

— reference to ) 

— respect to ] '^^P'. «• 

— view to, (Vj, d. 
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SCHEME OF GEEEK SUBJUNCTIVE AND 
OPTATIVE. 

\_When Indie, is used in PrimMry, it is sjpacedfor clearness.'] 



Neab oe Pbimaey. 

1. Wish, Commaxd. 

liABcDInev, ' let us leam.' 

liil /uiBris, ' don't ..." § 184. 

2. EmAL (Purpose). § 8, § 3. 

Spa 'Iva naOris, . . that you 

may . . . 
(Pear). § 198. 
SeSoi/ca p,^ lidOris. 
(Precaution: with Fut.). §8. 
(rK<(ire< Smis ^<rei, ' see ttat you 

are.' 

3. Deiibeeativi:. § 10. , 

(Direct), rt liiBa; what must 

I . . . ? 
(Indirect), oix Ix" ^j" /"i^"- 

i. CoifDITIONAli. § 14. 

^eti' luida, eitrofiai, ' if I leam, 
I ahaU . . .' 

5. Inxibfinite. § SO. 

8,Ti hv iuS.6a, Spiff w, 'what- 
ever I leam . . .' 

6. Oeatio Oeliqtta. 

(a) Statement : (1) Main claufie. 
§ 30. 
Xeyoi Sti tan. 'I say it is.' 
(2)~ Dependent. § 33. 
\cya 8t» Sp^ & Sivarai. 
' I say he does what he can.' 

. (i) Question. § 48. 

ipara tIs iffrl (or Ssrii). 
' I ask who he 
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Remote ob Histoeic. 

/iddoi/ifi', ' that we might . . ! ' 
/iil fidSot, 'may he not . . ! ' 



iSpcura.'lva ftdBois, . . that you 
might , . . 
(Vivid, liiBris.) 
eSiiffafi^ fidBoLS, „ 

(Vivid, lidBris.) 
etrKSirovy Snus etfoiTo . . that 
he should he . . . 
(Vivid, effrai.) 

ovK eixov (i,ri fidBoifu. 
(Vivid, ndBa.) 



el lidBoifu, elSflrii' &v ' . , , 
learned . . should . . . .' 
(Vivid, § 18.) 

'6ti fidBoi/u, %Spaj7a ' . . . 
learned . . . did.' 
(Vivid, § 88.) 

lAeyoj/ ^i sXti, * . . said . . 
was' 

(Vivid, co-Ti.) 

eXeyov ifrt Sptfr\ & Svyano . 
' did . . . could . . .' 
(Vivid, 5p§ . . Sivwru.) 

fipiirup tIs, bsTis ill), ' . . asked 
. . . was . . .' 
(Vivid, (TtI.) 
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LISTS. 


INDEX OF MOODS EMPLOYED IN 


P. — PmwART. H. — Hjstobio. 



II. 



XII. 



IV. 



Wish, command, etc. 

Hortative 

Oommand 

Wish 

PlNAi. 

*PurpoBe 
Fear, fact 
* ,, contingency 
*Precaution 



Deubebative, direct . . 
*■ „ indirect 



CONDITIONAI.. 

(1) Pact 

(2) Contingency, near . 

,, remote 

„ past . 

v. *lNDEPD5nTE . . . , 



VI. Oeatio Oeuqua. 

(1) Statement, main clause 



* „ dependent 

(2) *Question 

(3) Petition . . , , 

VII. CoNSEOUTivB, actual 
,, natural 

„ Tvith olos, '<i<ros 

„ "with ^0' ^ Te 

Limitative . . , , 

Tempoeal. 

When, since, whilst, after 

* Until . . indefinite 

,, definite 
♦Before, vplv, indefinite 
„ definite, positive 
» .. neg. 
Causal 

Concessive. 
Even if 
KaiTrep . . , , , , 



VIII. 
IX. 



X. 

XI. 



Mood. 



1. Subjunctive . . 
Imperative, Subj . 
Optative 

Subj. P., Opt. H. 

Indie. 

Subj. P., Opt. H. 

Put. Ind. P., Fut. Opt. P. 

Subj 

Subj. P., Opt. H. 

(Prot.) Ind., (Apod.), Ind. 
„ Subj., „ Ind. 
„ Opt., „ Opt. 
,, Ind., ,, Ind. 

Subj. P., Opt. P. 

Ace. and Inf. 
Aoc. and Part. . . 
Indio. P., Opt. H. 
Opt. H. . . . . 

Ind. P., Opt. H. 
Inf., or Ace. and Inf; . , 

Verb unchanged 

Ace. and Inf. . . 

Inf 



Inf., or Ace. Inf. 



Indio. 

Subj. P., Opt. H. 

Indie. 

Subj. P., Opt. H. 

Aoc. Inf. 

Indio, 

ludic. 



Participle 



Neo. 



In those marked * the 



ed; it consists simply 



MOODS. 
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VAEIOUS KINDS OP SENTENCES. 



P. = Pbimaet. 



H. = HiSTOEIO. 



Sect. 



Bemabks. 



124 



§2- 
§ 192 
I 192 

§8 

§ 10 
§ 10 

§ 14 



§20 

\ 25 
§26 
§30 
§84 
§43 
§45 

§63 

§51 
§60 
§63 

§63 

§■66 

§86 
§86 
§80 
§76 
§81 
§91 

§94 



/ Subj. only neg., and only aor., otherwise use imper. 
\ If wishing clause oblique, always inf., see § 45. 



Conjunctions Iva, &s, Birais. 
\ the conjunction is /i^ (or Sireos fiAi with fut.), hence tlie negative useJ 
/ is ob. 

Conjunction '6Tras. 



liij neg. ia Prot., ou neg. in Apod, always. 
In near, use ihv m. Prot. 

„ remote „ ci „ &" in Apod. 

„ past „ fl „ %v in Apod. 

in P., conjunctions, etc. , always compounded with &v. 

verbs of saying and thinking. 

Terbs of knowing etad. feeling. 

conjunctions &s or ffri. 

in P. verb must be unchanged, m H. may be. 



I conjunction Sia-re. 
exactly same usage as Scrre. 



/ conj. uij, Sre, ^Tre!, cVeiS'^, cms, 4^ oB, eV $, ^yrdo. 

I If indefinite, add &v, neg. inii, and see V. 

1 conjunctions eas and /lexpj and fi-^xP' »", with or without &p 

I in P. 

only after neg. 



&s, ^irel, ineiSii, Sri, Si6ti. 
see rV., a simple conditional. 



iu substituting the I'i'imary^j^j|g(]ft,:^£,,lg^^storic after a Historic Verb. 
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VOCABULARY. 



N.B. — All verbs in "which the aorist meaning' differs from the present (like V<ti hmO 
are given in the tense required. Often, too, the aor. inf. is given where the pres. 
would do as well, to familiarize the student with the nse of both tenses. The con- 
tracted verbs are sometimes given in the open form, but of course must always he 
contracted when used in Attio Prose. 

For numerals^ see the Grammar : for pronouns^ conjunctional paHicles, and prepo'- 
aitionSi see the lists at the end of the exercises. Some few, however, of all these are' 
given here, especially those which occur early, when the learner will have more words 
to look out, and so will require a little more aid. 

The words given here vrill often not be available, when the sentence requires turn- 
ing, see S 96—1 114 : but even then they will suggest the atem from which the right 
derivative will be found in the G-reek Lexicon. 

In Part IV. so much recasting wUl he required that it is scarcely possible to m ake 
the vocabijJary complete there. The mere translation of the words would be no use. 
The notes will give hiute on the main difficulties. 



ABBREVIATIONS. 



vb, = verb 
adj. = adjective 
adv. = adverb 
jTif . = infinitive 
sb. = substantive 
d. = dative 



g. = genitive 
m. = masculine 
f . ^ feminine 
n. = neuter 



imp. = impersonal 
V. a. = verb active 
tr, = transitive 
eomp. = compotmds 
eno. = enclitic 
infr. = intransitive 

lit. = literal 
met. = metaphorical 
sqq. — the following sections 
the words enclosed m [ ], being 
synonyms, should be referred to. 



J3c(A^w 
able (to), SvvarSSf oJtJs re 

(having ability), ^p6vip.Qs, a'o(p6s 
abominable, ^^eKvpSs 
about, to be, fiiKKco 
above, ^va 

(earlier), TrpSrepou 
absence, use aTrc&jf 
absent, to be, &ir€ifj.i 

to be (from home), a'jroB7]fi4a 
absolutely, &t€;^i/ws, rh irdpojrav 
abstain, ^Tre^ojuai 
absurd, yeKo7os 

talk absurdly, ATjpS 
abundant, &(^eoyos, irK-iipfis 



abuse (vb.), AoiSopew, XoiSopoGjuai 

(sb.), KoiBopta 
acceptable, li^is 

accidentally ,T^Xl?(ofte'm8eTU7x*^^**') 
accompany [go with] 
accomplice, ^vute^STTis 
accomplish, tcAw 

be accomplished, yevetrdai, 
TeAe?(r0ai 
accord (of one's own), iK^Uj iKov- 

ffloOS, 4k 70V aVTOflATOV 

accordingly, oSc, roivvv, 5ia toCto, 

Si' % So-re, etc. 
account, vQfJii(<a 
accuracy, aKpi$€ia 
accurate, aKpijS^s, ffa<t>ris 
accursed, KarAparos, Beoh ix^p^s 
(future state), ot iv Taprdpt^ 
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VOCABULARY. 



[ac — an 



aocTise, aiTitJo/iOi, ItKoXiim 
accused, h tfi^iyaiv 
accuser, i Sidicav 
accustomed (fb.), e&fla 
acknowledge, 6fio\oyu 
acquaintance, use adj., yviipifios ; 

or vb., yiyviicKoi, yvupiCu. 
acquiesce, ayexo/iat, ^aSias (pepa>, 

idu, 
acquit, a,iro\va 
active [energetic] 
additional, use irKiitiv, or Trp6s (d.), 

or comp. 
address, irpoB^miiv 
adduce (eyidence), irapexeirBai fj-dp- 

Tupas, fiaprvpiav 
adjourn, ava^dWot^at 
adininister [rule] 
admiral, valapxos 
admiralty, vampxia 
admire, Baufid^a, oiz/eoi, eiratveu 
admit (a fact), d/jioXoyeai 

(a person), i^v eiVicVai 
adopt (apian, means, etc.), xpijo'^ai 
adorn, Kotrjiiw 
advance, irpopaiva 
advantage, a)^£\eio 

(bave the), irpoe'xeiy 

(get), uKfieXeiirflai 
adverse, Svffrvxfi^ 

adversary, ix^P^^t ■iro\4iiios, ivdvnos 
advice, <TviiPov\ii 

take advice, irelBo/j.a.i 
advisable, ai<p4\tfios 

it is advisable, Sei 
advise, <rvnPov\eva, irapaiva 
affair, irpayfio. 

tbe afiairs of, Tb. toD 
affect (aim at), etpiea-Qai 

(move) ^Kivew, 4icir\-fi(r(rto,rapd(TfTu 

(pretend), irposiroiovnai 
affecting, aXy fiv6s, \inrrip6s 
afraid [fear] 

afterward, Sffrepov, cireiTo, liera 
Tavra 

(not long), ov 5tA troWoD (see 
prep.)_ 
again, iraKiv, o*9is 
agent, uirjj/jeTijs 

(to be), irpd(T(rto (inr4p) 
aggressor (to be), Trp6Tepov aSiK- 
rjtrai 



agitate, Kive'a., ■'apdcqyjgjtized by Micfpsoft®\>e annoyed, Sva-xepaiva, x<^ 



ago, long-ago, -rdhai 



ago, two years, rpirov ^ros tovto ^$ 

oS, or Si5o ^Stj €tij 
agree (be willing), Be\a 

(or come to agreement), S/io- 
Koyea, (TuyxtiipeTv 

(it was agreed) use avfiffatvo) 

(think with) ravrci ippovelv 
agreeable [pleasant] 
agreemeit, aiiiPaais 

(make an agreement), avvri- 
6e(rdai, ffvyxupe^v 

(harmony), S/idi/oia 
aid (vb.), ^lyifiia 

(sb.), PoiiBeia 
ail, yoffeUf Trd(rx<o 

what ails you ? ti irdtrx^is ; 
aim (vb.), o-roxtifo/ioi, ^tjiUaBai 
alarm (vb.), (j>o04w, iKirXijctroi 
all, TTBS, airas, aijimas 

aU the more, rocroirtp liaKKov 

at all, Trdvv 
allow, edo) 

it is allowed, eleo-ri 
almost, ix,6vov oh, ax^^iv 
alone, ii6vos 
aloud, ixeyd>iri <puv^ 
already, ^Stj 
altar, 0aiii.6s 

alter, ineBicrTrjfii, p-iTaffdWu 
altogether, rdvu 
always, ael 
ambassador, vpea-$fvTi)s (plur. irpe<r- 

(Sfij) 
ambition, (juKori/ila 
ambitious, (piXSrifnos 

(to be) (pi\0Tifie7<rBm 
amiss, what is amiss ? tI ndirxii 

(defect), rh iWives, rh ttXtj^h- 

ammunition, use '6ir\a 

amused, be, i^Sofjiai 

amusing, 76X0101 

ancestor, TrpJ-yoros 

anger, opyii 

angrily, 5i' opyrjs 

angry, xa^■eT^is, or participle 

(to be), opylCcuai, x{iA«raiV(», 
SviTx^palva, ayavaicrea 
animal, (Sov, Briptov 
announce, a,irayy4?iXa!, Krjpva-o ai 

(comp.) 
annoy, Kvttcco, irpdyfiaTa Trapexte 



\eTTUs <p4pw 
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another, SMos 
answer, ^iii, hnroKpivofjiai 
anxious [wish, desire] 
any, rh 

in any way, ^oxroOi', or ri 
anyhow (particles) 
apartment, otieitiia 
apology, kiroKoyla, or use verb 
apparel [dress] 
apparent, <pavef>6s, St\\os 

-ly, (pavepus, or use Soxe'v 
appear, SoxeTv, (paim/icu 

(present oneself), irapeASeTv, 
irapeTpat 
appearance, Si^ts, or use SoksTv 
appease, Karavpaiivai 

(anger), iraia 
applaud, hraiviu, 6opv$e7v 
applause, 66pv^os, t-naivos 
appoint, KadlffTTifitf e\eir8ai, rdaau 
approach, ejreifit, Trpoaepxap-at^ irpoa- 

■j(iiip4a 
approbation (with my), fK6vTos ifiov 
approve, 4waip4<a 

the plan was approved, eSo|e 
arbitrary, Suax^P^^f ffiaioSy Tvpav- 

archer, TofdrTjs 
archou, Hpx"" 
ardent, ■irp60vfio5 
ardour, Trpo6v/ila 
arise, aifaffTTJvatj ^KffTTJvai 

(become, grow), yeviaSai 
arm (vb.), inhiim 
arms, 'iirXa 

^■'™7> "Tparui, arpdrevna, (TTpaTcis 
arouse, iyeipio (comp.) 
arrange, TrapcurKfiaCa 
arrest, KwroKafietv, 4iri?ui$4cr9<ft, 

_ be arrested, a\l<rKoimi 
arrive, i,ipMveoii.aL 
arrogant, (Teiiv6s, p.eya\6iljpuv, vfipur- 

tik6s 
arrow, oiffrSs 
art, TEXKi) 

artificer, Sri/j.Lovpy6s 
artifice, finxavii, Texvri 
artillery, /irixava), SirAa 
artist, rexy'TJls, ipydrit^, Tsxvns 

iTntrrliiiiov 
ascend, imffalva 
ashamed, to be, alrxivoiiM 
ask (question), ipar^v, ipiaBm 
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ask (favour), aWia, a^i6a \ 

asleep, fiiSuv ' 

fall asleep, xaraSapBdva 
aspect, use ^u, or iSe7v / 

assassinate, airoKTelya) 
assemble (tr.), av\\eya> 

(iutr.), awepxo/j-ai 
assent, ffi^fpritit^ dfwKoyeu 

(agree to do), ireieea-Bai 
assert, Keyoj 

_ (strongly), SliVxu/iiCoMo' 
assign, v4fiu, Siaveiaa 
associate (sb.), ^raTpos 

{vb.),Sfu\eai 
assume, Ka/iPdna 
astonish, ixirKiiaaw, 4s aropiaj/ 

KoSurrdvai 
astounded, be, Baviid^u, 4iar\ayTivai 
attack, iiriSetrSai 
attempt, ireipdofiai 

(sb.), ir^Tpa 
attend {ca,Te),'0epareiu 

(serve), SiaKoveu 

(listen), Trposexeiy rii/ rovi> 
audacious, ro\iJi7ip6s, Bpairis 
authority, i^ovcrla 

_ (weight), ojia/ia 
avail, often lirapKia ; S(pt\os 
avenge, TiiMp4a (d.) [see punish] 

I am avenged, Tifiaplav fXajSoy 
averse, ovk 4B4\av [w. inf.] 6,Kav 
avert, diroTpeVoi 
avoid, tpevyat 
awake (v. a.), 4yelpa 

(to lie), 4ypiiyopa 
aware [know] 
away, in comp. utto— 
axe, ircXeKwr, (m.) 



back (adv.), ot'utu, rdKii, iu>a 

(comp.) 
bad, KaK6s 
baker, aproTrdMis 
band, Aiixof , '^A^flor (n. ) 
banish, 4K^d\\a 
banishment <f>tjyl] 
bank, oxBv 

banquet, Bviardtnov, kopri) 
barbarous, iavhs, fflaios 
barter, iiyopd^oimu 
base (adj.), cuaxp^^i Ka<i6s 
Microsoft® 
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basket, ^opii6s 

bathe, \ooeuGat 

battle, liixi] 

bawl, KSHpayevai 

beam, |ii\oc 

bear, Spuror 

beard, ittiyav 

beast (wild), Atjp 

beat, rdiTTdi [conquer] 

beautiful, Ka\6s 

beauty, kAwos (n.) 

become, ytyveaSai 

becoming (adj.), evirpewiis, wp4ira>y 

bed, K^xos, kXIviii 

befaU, ytyvonai, or use, Tvxe^" 

before (in presence), ivarriov (g.) 
(day before), T17 irporfpulif 

beg [ask] 
begin, Spx" 

behave, use Spav, vpd<r<reiv, ^X"" 
(adv.) 

behind, SrurBev (g.) 
behold, Beupfiv 
belief, S6^a, yftip.ri 
believe, TrelBetrBai, oXopLai, ioi,A^a 
belly, KotKia, yatrrfip 
belong to, use ex"", eTvai, or irpotr^Kn 
beloved, (plKos 
belt, iaariip (m.) 
bench, USpa. 

benefit, evepyerea wtpeKeu 
(sb. ) eiiepyfffia, x«pty 
benevolence, e&vota^ tpi\av6pQytria 
bequeath, vapaSovvai 
besides (adv.), irposiri 
besiege, To^iopxea 
best, &pL(rTos 

it seems best, Soke? 
do one's best, use irdirr} rexvj? 
bet h i n k oneself of, jue^i/^crdat, purriiT' 

betray, TrpoStSwjUi 
better, kfi^ivav 

off, irXeov ^X^^^ 
between, ixira^i, g. 
beware, euAa^eitrdai, ^^KdifffetjQa^ 
bewildered, tXtyyieiw, cnrop4u 
beyond, w4pa (g.) 
bid, KcAeiJa 
bind. Sew 
bird, Spi/is 
birth, y4ms 

of good birth, eiyerfis 
bit, /lepot Digitized by 



bit, after a, ou Sia voWov, rax^ 
bitter (of grief), $apAs, olKTp6s 
black, /leXos 
blame, ahta 

(lay blame), ahiioiuu 
(vb.), alridofiat, iJ,4n(pop.ai 
is to blame, aXTi6s eart 
-less, Ayuejttf ^t, Xirior 
blind, To^Ao's 
blush, epvBpida) 
boast, &\a(opeiofiai. Kavxdofxai 
-ful, aAa^ii))/ 
-fulness, li\a(6v€ttt 
boat, TrXoioc 
body, ffafia (n.) 

(band), A.(fxos 
boU, et^ai 

bold, To\iaip6s, Spaais 
bond, Sea/iSs 
hook, (vyypa(j>ii, Pi^Kiov 
boorish, SypoiKos 

-ness, aypoixia 
borrow, Soj/E/fo/ioi 
bore, TerpaUa 
bosom, k6\ivos 
bottle, KiiKvBos (f.) 
bottom, T^ KaraiBeir 

at the, K^rti} 
bound [limit] 

to be bound to do, use Sei or 
Xpfl 
bow, t6^ov 

to bow, irposRweiv (v.a.), uiirru 
(intr.) 
bowl, rpvP\iov 
boy, TTous 

from his boyhood, 4k vaiSis 
branch, S^os 
brass, xoXk(Jj 

(adj.), xoAkoui 
brag [boast] 
braggart, aXiQaiv 
brave, Kpa,rep65, Bap<r(i\€Oi 

-ry, apET^ 
bread, &pTos 

(shop), hproTrtiiMov 
break, K\iia>, ^■fryvt'iu (comp.) 
(a peace, etc.), Kia 
(intr. ), etiyviv (comp. ) 
into a place, Bicf eisTrlwT't 
breast, iTT4pvov 
breath, irvo'ii 
I out of breath, Sitrirvovs 

lj/limm[t<S^p4,p« 
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bribed, to be, SwpoSoKeTp, Sia^def- 

bride, vv^tfn 
bridge, yiibvpa 
bring, ^epo), &yt>> 

up, Tpe^w, 7rai$6t}cti 
brother, i,Se\(j'6s 
bruise,. (TvyKinrot 
build, oiKoSoiiein, ttoiClv (or mid.) 
bull, ToSpos 

burden (use xnA-ff's)! 87«»s 
bum, Kaiia (tr.), ^X^w (iutr.) 

out, ^KKaioi 
burst (rush), tttiSiJoii 

out [shout] 
bury, BditTW, KaTOfiaam 
business, ipyov, vpay/ia 

it is my busiuess, Sel ft* 
but, ctWtJ 
but (except), tl ffli, irA^?" 

[only] 
butcher (vb.), o-i/>t£f» (comp.) 
buy, uvfo/iai, ayopi^a 
by (swearing), v^, /iit 
bystanders, ol jrapSures 



calamity, To9os (n.), irvn(popd 
calculate, \oyl(oiuu 
call, Ko\E» (comp.) 

(at house) [say ' go to '] 
- calm (vb.), Kwrix^ai {66pvfiov), Traiew 

(adj.) liiruxos 
calummate, Sia)8aAAu 
calumny, ^la&oXii, Korrjyopia 
camp, (TTpoTffireSoc , 
campaign, ffrpuTela 

(Tb.), iTTpaTfieirBiu 
capital [good] 

puuisliment, Bavdrov Cnp,'a 
capricious, fi/ierdBoXos, airardnTaTos 
captain (ship), vaiKXripos 

(army), hoxay 6s 
captive, ictsfjUvos 
capture, aipw 
• care (vb.), ueA« (d. and g.), i^poir- 
f "d" (g-) 

(sb.) 4mn4\eia 

take care of, inp.e\ovfmi (g.) 

take care lest, euXaflerrflai 
careful, cTrijiieA^s, eJXaflljj 

be careful, ciXojSeTfffloi Digitized 
eiDG.a.F.] 



careless, a/if\iii 

be careless, &;U€\^u, dAi7C()pcaf 

carpenter, Te/CTWv, |uA.ouffy(fy 
carry, ^epw, KOfxi^a 
carve, yAiicpaj 
case, T^ irpayfia 

this is the case with, wdrrxu 
TovTOj Tvyxdyo) &v, or lx<«' 
cask, TTtdos 
cast, PdhXu 

about, TToAAa fppovTi^at 

up (of the sea), 4K<pipui, 
ixBdWa 
cat, a't\oupos 
catch, alp4oj, Kap.$dva 

hold, AoMflciveireai (g.) ^ 

caught, be, aKia-Kofiat 
cause, ahia 

(legal) SiKT) 
cease, iraiop.at 
centurion, \oxay6s 
certain, iriaTiis, (ra<j>^s 

I am certain, oiSa <ra<\>Sis, 4irlir- 
Ta/uu 

to be certain to do, use ^e'AA», 
or ffcvpeffTara, 

say for certain, aaxpis ti K4yeiv 

a certain one, tis 
certainly, § 183 
chain, Se<rn6s 
chair, ditppoSf eSpa 
challenge, is p.dxT)v irpo/coAeiffeoi 
chamber, olxriiia 
chance (sb.), riixi 

(opportunity) KaipSs 

(vb.), TU7xai'tt) (with partic.) 
change, fieraBdWa (also other verbs 
with iiera-) 

(mind) ii.iTavo4a>, lierayiyviiaKia 
character, iidvoia [often done with 

otos, 'iiroLos] 
charge, 4yKa\4w, alridofiat 

(sb.) aiTia, ^yK\7jfia 

to take charge, iirt/ieKeopuu (g. ) 
chariot, ap/ia (n.) 
chase, Suixa 
chatter, AaAcoi, \7jp4a 

(sb.), <b\vapla 
cheat, aSiKEu, tpipaxlCii, i^aTrardo! 
cheek, irapeid 

cheerful, eilBviios, irpSBvixos 
cherish, Bcpmreia, Tp4cj>a 

R 
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chest (breast), arriBos (n.) 

chief (sb.), Spx""", i8ornA.€us, -ripavvos 

(adj.), lieyurros 

the chief men, oi trdyv (ttoKitui, 
(TTpaTiuTai, etc.) 

-ly, ixdXLiTTa 
child, VOLS, TiKvov 
choose, iKxpiva, aipfo/iuu 
citizen, ttoAittjs 
city, ir6\^s 
claim, a^idoi 
clamour, Bdpufios 
cla-w, x^^^ 
clear, aa^its 

(empty), k^v6s 
clemency, oIktoSj evfj.4veia, ^iAav- 

Bpamla 
clever, (ro(j)6s 

-ness, (Toipia 
cliff, Kpriiivos 

climb, ava^alvftij {nrep^aiyto 
cloak, IfiaTLQif 
close (adv.) [near] 

(vb.), K\eiw 

(intr. ) , TtK^VTiia 
closely, (to look aKpifias 
clothe, ivyiifu, 4vSva> 
clothes, itrdiis, ifmnov 

without clothes, y^t^v6s 

cloud, J'£iJ>6At) 
coat, IpL^/TlOV 

cobbler, (rKuTor6fios 

cock, aK^Kipudiv 

coerce, Karexft^, elpyeiv (comp.) 

cold (adj.), y^iu-xpSs 

(sb.), ^vxos (n.)^ 
collect, kysipta, ^vXKiyia 
colonel, iTrpaT7jy6s 
colony, airoLKia 
colour, xpufia 
come, ep^ofiai, el/xi (comp.) 

back, TJKftj, av^pxo^ai 
comfort, TrapafivBovfiat, irapadapaivw 
command, KeAciJw 

(army), TiyeTa-Bai., ipx" 

(sb.), apxil, (order), ivroXi] 
commander, (rTpaTr]y6s, ^pxaiv 
commissioner, iTriaKoivos vpc^r^tirris 
commit [entrust], eiriTpeVw 

(crime), oSiKeiv, Spav 
commodious, evfjiupri^, iirtT'iiSetos 
cjm.mon, kolj/6s 

(vulgar), -navSritios Digitized by 

people, 7rArj0os {'a.)iCxXos, brjtJ.os 



companion, eratpoSf ol irepi Ttva 
company (military), \6xos 

(society), 6fu\ta 

ill company with, Trapd (d. ) 
compare, ci/cafiB 
compel, ai/ayKci^Q) 
complain, ayavuKreui, (rx^TAid^iOj 

Sitvhv iroieltrdai, 
complaint [disease] 
complete (adj.) reAiios, ivT^Kiis 

-ly, -navTeKihs, Trdvu^ to irapdrrav 

(vb.), irepaivw^ TeAeiow 
comply, TiddeaStu 
compose (poetry, etc.), iroUim 
composed, ^avx^s, h/rdpaKTOS 
composure, rjavx'^a 
comrades, ol (rv(rTpaTev6fievoL [com- 
panion] 
conceal [hide], or aiuitdin 
conceit, SPpis 

act with, v^pl^at 
conceited, <refiv69, atre\7^$, a\d^uiv 
conclude [finish] [say] 

(infer), TSKp.aipoixai 
conclusion [end] 
concourse, aivaSos 
condemn, Karaxpiya 
condition (in what condition, in 
such condition, etc., iipe 
as, iras, oBras simply) 

to be in a condition, SiaKilp-Bai 
with adverbs, or ex"" 

to put into a, SiariBriUL 

on condition of, 4<l>' §re [see 
conjunctions] . 
confer, SunKfyeaBai, 'is \6yovs 

iKBe7f 
conference, \6yoi 
confess, dpLoXoyeu) 
confidence, Bdpiros 

have confidence, TreVoiSa, flap- 

confident, Bapa&v, BapadKios 

be confident, ii.4ya {ppaffif 
confront [meet], or ivavrwy &yuy 
confusion, Tapaxh, BipvPos 
connect [join] 
conquer, vixdai 

be conquered, ria-o-doua' 
consent (sKiiv, or 6,huv, for ' with,' 
' without ' consent) 

(vb.), avvaiveai * 

W/§S3K8^(9once, the, rb airiBav 

ill consequence of, 5iii (a. ) 
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oonsequencei it is of no, ov^iv 

Suupffiei 
consider, o-HO'irea', ifvo^ai, iv9ufi4ofiai 

(estimate), iroigoyuoi, voiJi.i^a) 
considerable, ■iro\is 
considerably, ■jru\i 
consolation, irapa/iuBia 
conspicuous, <l)avep6s 

(distinguished), 4M.6yifios 
conspiracy, awuiioaia 
conspirator, (rvyoifidnjs 
constantly, 7r<(AA(i«:is 
consternation, eK7rA.r){is ; use eicirAo- 

yrivai 
consult (intr.), $ov\eiia6ai 
contain, ^x" 

ooutempt, KttTguppii^iTis, imspoif/ia, 
oM-ydopia 

to feel contempt, Karatppov^w 

(g-) 
contend, ayavl^o/iai, ipiCio 
content, I am content, apKel fioi, or 

Se\<i (to do) 
contest, i,y<iv (m.) 
continue, diareXeiu 

he continued, often l(tni 
contribute, elsfipai 
contrive [manage] 
control, Karcxw. airep^o; 
conrersatlon, x6yo5 
converse, Sm^eyo/^ai 
convey [carry] 

convict, KarayLyvtiffKo), eKeyxa 
convince, netdai 
cook, lidyeipos 

(vb.), trefffTu, OTrrdd) 
cool, t|»uxpdj 

-ness, jpuxos 
cope with, ayavl^oiiai (comp.) 

be equal, 4| tcav etvai 
copy (of a book), Smoypcufyll 
coiTi, alros, Tct ffiria 

(wheat), inipSs 
corpse, veKp6s 
corrupt, ffairpis 

(met.), 3te(pBa,pnems 
costly, rlfiius, iroAureA^s 
council, j8ou\^, ffvveSpa 
counsel (sb.), $oi\eviJ,a 

(vb.), fiovKeiw (tr.) 

tajio counsel, ^ouXevofiai 
ccfunsellor, ^ovXeurfis 
couut, a. .e^e'o, _ Digitized. 

(estimate), Trmavfiai 



countenance, 8x1ns 

countermand, use oixert, with vb., , 

or itvadea'daL 
country, yv, X'^P'^i "''i'^'s 

to go out of country, ^KSrj/ii)- 

be out of country, iKSi}ii€'iv 
courage, e dpffos (n.), dper^ 
courageous [brave] 
course, Sp6/i.os 

of course, eiKSras, or use Sri, 
or (pavepus, etc. 
court (of justice), StKourr'tjpiov 
cow, Povs 
cowardly, dei\6s 

to behave in a cowardly man- 
ner, airoSel\iii(o 
craft [gtule], S6Kos 

[art], Texvv 
craftsman, Sriiuovpy6s,ipy(irnis 
crawl, epTra (comp.) 
creditor, 6 5avei(ras 
creep [crawl] 
crime, adiKrjfjt-a, afiapria 
criminal, KaKuvpyas, alrios 
crippled, x^^^^t efjmnpos 
cross, Sta^aivQi 
crow, K<ipa{ 
crowd, 8xAor 

in crowds, a9p6os- 
crowded [full] 
cruel, u>im6s, &ypios 

-ty, a.ypi6Tvs, wfj-Artis 
crush, Bpaiin, kAcSm: cupavl^ai, cm6\- 

\Vflt 

cry [weep], K\a£w, 6\o(pi>pofiaL 

(of animals), xpdCo, fijdai, etc. 
cubit, trrixx'S 
culpable, aTrios, iie/j.iTT6s 
culprit, d SItlos, 6 avveiSdt 
cure^ (disease). awaWdaffeiv (g.), 
IdofjLai 

(tend) Bepawei/ai 
curse (sb.), lipd 

(vb.), enapdofiat (d.) 
custody, (jyvKoKri 

take into custody, tTvK^.a$uy 
custom, T^ eio)Q6s^ e6os 

(of nation), vS/ioij t^ vnfxi^d- 
fieva 

-ary, fuK^9r)s 
cut, KtiiTTOJ, TffjLyai 

b^ Microsoft® 
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daily, Kaff rifiepav 
danger, kIvSwos 

-ous, iniKipSvvoSf ff<paK€p6s, owe 
a<r(pa\'fjs 
dare, TO\/iiiio 
dark, <rK0Tfu'6s 

-ness, (TK^Tos 
dawn, virofpaiva, (sb.), ewj 
day, rjtiepa 

one day, Trore 

in the day-time, luS'rinepav 
dead, TsdvriKc^s 

man, y€Kp6s 
deadly, dafdo'ifj.os 

(pale), a'(fi65pa, fiii\a 
deal (a great), ttoXvs 
deal with, irpdffira, is x6yovs 4K8e!y 

(d.) 
dear, <pl\os 
death, Bdvaros 

put to death, aTroKrelyai 
he put to death, cmoBviiaKu 
debt, Sdvettrna 
deceased [.dead] 
deceit, intdrii 
deceive, i^airaTaco V 

I have deceiyed myBelf, ei(/eu- 

decide, SioKplyoj, Siayiyvdia Ktc 
declare (war), KaToryyiKKai 

(generally), ijirjiul, Kiyai, 5ii<r- 
XvpKoii.ai. 
deep, ^aJBis 

-ly (grieved, etc.), <rip6Spa, 
iroKi, Setvcvs 
defeat [conquer] 

(so.), ?i(raa 
defend (one's self), afi.impi.at 

(another), fio-iieetv, [fight, virep] 

(legally), ctTroAo'yeo/ioi 
defer, hvafiiiXKopiai. 

to, (Tvyx'Dpsii', irelBfo'Bai 
deficient, iAXarlis, ivSefis 

be deficient, iWeiira 
defraud [cheat] 
delay (vb. tr.), Kw\iu!, iraia, firiKipai 

(vb. intr.), jneAAco, xpovlCa 

(sb.), rpiPii, fisKKriffif 
delicate (life), afipoSlatTos 
delicious, rjSd" 
lelight (vb.), apeirxeif, ^S^W^ggj^^y 



delighted, be, x^^P^j liSo/iai 
deliver, iMvdepia 

(a gift, etc.), irapexa 
(message), a.iTayy4?Aa 
demand, afuiiu, ah4a> (comp.) 
demeanour, rp6iros, trxri/ia 
deny, oS (j>ti/J.i, li.Trapv4oiJ.ui 
depart, &6i;Ui, oixofiai, airepxafiai 
dependants, vTrrip^rai, SoSKol 
deposit {yh.), KaraBeaSai ■irp6s rim 
deprave, SiaepBelpa 
depressed [dispirited] 
deprive, cupaipelv 
depth, ^dBos 
deputies, Trp4<r0ets 
descend, Kara^aivoj 
describe, a.yy4\Ka, \4ya, Si4^ei/ii 
desert (adj.), eprifios 
(sb.), epv/ila 

(vb.), Aefira (comp.), irpoSfSto/u 
deserted, epTjfios 
deserve [be worthy] 
desire, TroBem, inevfi.4w (g.) 

(sb.), iTTiBv/ila 
desolate, ^p7]/Aos 
despair [have no hope] 
desperate, vi.v4\m<rTos, &Bvpt.os, diro- 
ffVOTJfjievos 
[reckless], iraeovpyos 
despise, Karatppov4co (g.) 
destroy, aTriWvfu 
destruction, S\eBpos, Sia(pBopd 
detain, iir4xa, Ra\io> 
detect, SijXfJw, fpavepSco, aipeoj 
determine, Siavo4ofiai, or use So/fei 
detest [hate] 

detestable, ix^p^s, 0SeKvp6s 
device, fniX'"^ 
devise, fiTixavdo/iai 
devote self to, BepaireiiD 
devour, Kar^nBita 
diadem, Sid'&riiia 
die, i,ToBiiij(TK(ii 
difference, what, tI Scaipepet 

no difference, oiiSh Sia4)4pei 
difBcult, xa\eir6s, Sv(Tx^p-l]s 
difficulty, Susxep^ia, ttcStos 

be in a difficulty, airopec, a/iii- 

X0-v4a 
with difficulty, ^((yij, fiJiKis. 
XaKeirus 
dig, a-KdiTTti, bpiffaa 
M^tegeft^ im/iiK-lis 

be diligent, aTrovSdCo!, vofeu 
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dimimsh, &{|>aip^ci>, i^cupeot rt 

dine, SeHrvew 

dinner, Z^ttrvov 

disaffected, be, hmSiw, xo^fTafcai, 

j(aKetriios tpepa 
disappear, i<pavi^ofuu ,^ 

disappoint, i^aTrarav 

be disappointed, ifieiSo/iai ■rrjs 
iKirlSas [grioTe] 
discharge (duty), irepaiva), iicTeKeai 

(person), li(piriiu 
disconcert, is hiroplav KaQioTTjfii 

be disconcerted, ia-opeai 
discontented, be, $apea>s (jiepot 
discourse, \iyos 

(vb.), A^w, Siejei/iti 
discover (a fact), yiyvdttTKWf alffBA- 
vonat ■'. 

(find out sometbing dark), 
e^evplaKa 

not discover, use XavBdvu 

(expose), Sri\6ai 
disgrace, aicrxivv 

(vb<), alffx^yu 
disguise [hide] 

(dress up), h/trKevd^a 
disgusted, be, ciyayaKTeu 
dish, \eKdpri 

disheartened, be, ctSv/itai 
dishonest, HSikos 
dismiss, i^iriiu 

disobedience, hvapxia, inreiBaa 
disobedient, Sireifl^s 

be disobedient, hreiBea 
disparage, Karcuppoyeu, Ka/njyop4oj, 

^oiSopelirBcUf ^eytu 
dispense ■with, /ieOliifu 

not to be dispensed with, use 

dispuited, be, aBuiiea 
displeased, be, &x9oii(u, aKy4a 
dispose, dia/rlByifit 

of [sell] 
disposed [-wiUingJ 
disposition, Sidvoia 
dispute, &n(pia$TiTice, iplQit 

(sb.), ^pis 
disregard, oMyapia (g.) 
dissatisfied, &Bvfws, SitrBv/ios 

to be dissatisfied, Susx^pai"") 
distance, at a distance [far] 

to be at a distdnce,^ &irex<i> 

for a long distance, etI iroAji 

distinguish, SiaKplva, Suiyi/m<u , , 
Digitized by 



distinguished, im/itto'TSs, i?A6yt- 

liOS 

distress, Ai«r^ 

(v. a.), \imeoa 

to be in distress, \me7aBai, 
ToKanratp etaBai 
disturb, rapiuaa, Kivea 
disturbance, e6pv$os 
divide, Sieeve/^co, Biaa^eipco 

be divided, Sifffrdpai (of par- 
ties) 
divine, BeTos 
doctor, laTp6s 

document, ffvyypattyfj, ypdfifia 
dog, itiay 
domestic, olxflos 
door, Sipa 
doubt, Dtvopa, ovK olSa 

(disbelieve), cnria'Tea 

-less, iraipas 
down, xdrw, in comp. koto- 
downright, use i/rex^Ss with adj. 

or verb, or &vriicpvs 
dowry, irpo(| 
drachma, Spox/"^ 
drag, eAkm, liya 
dreadful, Seiv6s, (j)o$£p6s 
dream, iyinrpioy, ivap 

see in a dream, ovap iS^lv 

(vb.), QVUpO-KOKiiv 
dress (vb. tr.), iyaKfvd^/a 

(sb.), t/idTtoy 
drenched, ^ePpiy/ieyos 
drink, mva 

drink off, drink up, iKirlva, 
drive (tr.), iKavva [come] 

(intr.) (ship), ipipeaBai 
drowned, be, a-Konviyofiaij KaTeSvu, 

airoKea'Bai 
drunk, lisBitDV 
drunk, get, peBiaica, fifdia, nfBu<T- 

Bijycu' 
dumb, &(pcoyos, /ccu^b; 
durable, P40aios 

dust, K({j/(S (f.) 

duty, use xpii, SeJ 

duties of office, & Seirhy &pxov-a 

dwell, olKca 



E 



B&dh, cKaffTos 
time, eicd(TTOTt 
Microsoft® 
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eager, irpSBvpios 

often [desire, wisli] 

-ly, Tttx^, irpodiuMS 
ear, oBs 

early, Trpijl, raxi, raxftos 
earliest, ■jrpddufj.os 
earnestness, (nrouS^, irpoOviiia 
earth, 7^ 

-quake, (reurii.6s 
easy, faSws 
ease, evfidpeta 

be at your ease, Sapffeiv, eS ^x^'" 
(or paraphrase) 
eat, eaBiw 

eel, ^x^'*-"* 

elect [choose] 

eloquence, prtTopM-h 

eloquent, invhs \iyuv 

else, &Xl^os 

, or else, itA-Aos, el 5e fi-t) 

elsewhere, HtJ^oBi 

(motion), &\Ko(Te 
embark, (intr.), ififiaivai, I'sfiaiva 

(tr.), ip.$iPd^a>, hlii^dQu 
embarrassment, iiwopia 

(vb.), atrop4ta, a^Tjx«^ew 
embassy, irpeafi^la. 
embrace, A/U-n-ex^J, TrepL\afi^ciyai, curnd- 

emergency, XP^'"> "^e St? 
emissary, &776A0S 

(plur.), ■Jrp4(r&€is 
employ, xP'So'^ai 
empty, Kev6s, eprj/jLos 

(vb.), Kej/fJaj, 4kx^oi 
er^courage, irapajdapfxvyw 
end, TcAos, TeAeuT^ 

(vb. tr.), TeAeoj 

(intr.), TeAeuTcfw 

(cease), vaio^ai 
endeavour, veipdofj-at 
endure, (^epco, ay^xofj.at 
energetic, ttrxup^s, &okj/os, TrpSSvfios 
engage (intr.), inx^tpf^v (d.), Trpd- 

flu/xos i.pxoiMi (g.) 
enjoy, ij5ojuai(comp.d.),a'n-oAttt;&) (g.) 
enough, fiAis 
enrage, i^opjl^o! 
enrol, iyypdcpeiv 
enter (go m), elcreim 
enterprising, To\ia]p6s 
entertain, Sexeo-Sai 
entire, 3aos Digitized 

-ly, trdvv, Travrdirax^i 



entreat [beg, ask] 
envoy, irpeff/SEur^s, plur. TrpeV;8eii 
envy, tpBSvos 
equal, tiros 

equitable, S^KOios, 4ineiKi\s 
error, andpr-rifui, rh iWivh 
escape, (p€vya (oomp.) 
especially, ixd\urTtt, &X\as te xai 
establish, rWriiii, KaSiajirjfji.i 
established, to be, vrdpxei", KaBt- 
ffrdvoL 

laws, BiaBai 
estate, xp^M«''"'» 

(land), K\rjpos, oia-la 
estimate, vofil(a> 
evasive, use ovBlv (Tafpes\4yeiv 
even (adv.), kou ; (neg.) oiSe 
everywhere, -jTavTaxov 
every, iras 
evidence, fiaprvpia 

to give evidence, ixaprvpea 
evident, SrjKos, ^apepSs 
evidently, (jyavfpus, Sn\ov6Ti 
eviljjcaKiis 

(sb.), T^ KaK6v 
exact (vb.), Trpdaffo/iai [claim] 

(adj.), a.KpiP'fis 
exaction, TeArj, or use irpda-anrBai 
exactly, irdvv^ axptfi^s 
examiue, i\eyx<', i^erd^a 

(look at), Siatncoirea 
exasperate, Trapol^va 
excellence, aperij [sidll] 
excellent, inrouhcSos [good] 
except, ttA^v (g.) 
excess, vnep^oK-fi 

(violence), aireA^cm 
excessively, ir(p6Spa 
excite, i^dyiD, Tapdiraw 
excited, fiiaios, v€avm6s 
exclude, airexw, awoKKeiaj 
excuse, irpipcuris 

plead excuse, airnKoyou^cu 
execute (kill), aTroKreiva) 
execution [death] 
exert oneself, trovea, 4vepyew 
exhausted, airetpijKdis 
exhort, irapaiveM 
exile (go into), <pvye!v 

(be in), (peiyeiv 
expect, &^i6q), irposSoKdoi 

as one would expect, &s eiK6s 
Ijy A*pHI)±a*!®n, iKvis, TrposSirKla 
expediency, rh irvfjupepov 
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experience, ifiirapla 

by experience, use veipdafiai or 

explain, SiriyeTffdai, Sri\6a 

all was -' explained, (pavephv - 
€7e»'eT0 
exploit, ^pT^ov 

extemporise, avroffXES'iiC'" , 
extraordinary", BaviiiS<nos, Atottos 
extreme, €<rxaTos, &Kpos, often 

use (TifiiSpa 
extremity, use ' extreme ' 

to such an extremity, eis Totrovro 
(with gen.) 
eye, o<()flB^/luis, o/t/xo 



fable, luCflos 

face, ^i/zis, TrpSffoyjrov 

fact, fpyov, Trpayfia a\'fi6sia 

tne fact is, tij! ^vti 
faction, &Td(ris, [party] 
fail, cr(J)aXT?i'ai 
fair [just], tffos 

to look on, etieiS-fjSy evvpeirfis 
faithful, irKTriis 

-ness, irlarts 
faitUess, SiriirTos 

-ness, airiffTla, irpo^oata 
fall, ir^irrco (oomp.) 

ill, voffrjffai 
false, i(/£uS'^s 
fame, 56^a, kXe'os (n.) 
famine, Xi/ids 
famous, eiSimiioi, Xa/jmpSs, hriirriiios, 

yv^pifios 
fancy, use Soke?, olfo/iai 
far, irSpptOf ini iro\v 

from far, Tr6ppui6ev 

as far as, jUEXpi (g-) 

so far, toitoBtoi/ 
farewell, x^'P^ 

bid farewell, xo'?*'" «'f'"' 
fare [food], 5/oito 
farmer, ^cwpyiJs 
fasten, it^^pua" 
fat, TToxiiv 
fatter, irariip ■_ , 

-land, iriiTpis, ij a-jperfpa 
fatigued, be, air^ip-nxivai 
fault, to find, p-^oiiat 



fault, in, ofrios 
favour, xapiCoi'ou 

(sb.), x«P's 
favourable (sign), Ka\6s 

(look), <fil\ios 
feaT,^Dj8oO(Uai, ^Sertra, SsSoiKa 

(sb.), <?«ij8oj 

for fear, /li) 
feast, SerTT^'ov, <Tv^r6tnov [festiv;;". 
feed, Tpiipx 
festival, eopr)) 
fetch, (ffpo) 

go to fetch, I'eVai ^irl (a.) 
few, oxl-yos 
field, iypdi 
figure [appearance], i<\iis 

form, ii-op^ 
fill, ir\Tjp6Qj, irifnrKrjfii 
find, eipidKa [perceive] 
fiue, (xnrpeTri]s, (re/Mvds, ko\6s 
finish (intr. ), Travofiai, TeKwrdai 

(tr.), teAeu 
fire (a missile), hpi-q/ii, To|euw 

(sb.), vvp (n.) 

set fire to, ef^Tri-jrptjfjLt 
firm, efiTredos 

-ly, KparepZs [of resistance] 

-ness, Koprepla 
first, TrpuTos 
Ssh, Ix^is 
fit, eriT'^SEios 

least fit, ctirpeiriis, rii ju^ irpewovTa 
fitting, trpeirav, GUTpeir'fis 
five, ireVTS 
fix, wfiyvvfu 
flatter, KoAaKEi'a 
flatterer, K<f\a{ 
flight, (pvyii 

put to flight, ^s (pvyiiv kuOkt- 
Tdva. 
flinch, {nroSfiffai, ipofioviuu 
float, <j>4p€(TSai, veiv 
flourish, e&KKa 
flow, ^e'w (comp.) 
fly (enemy), (peiy^w 

(in air), TreTo/uu 
foe, iroXE'ftio! 

follow, eVojuai, 4Ko\oiieEa? (coirn) ) 
following [the following words, 

plan, etc.,] roiiisSE 
fond [see love] 
food, Tpo(pi\, trn-la (n. pi.) 
fool, foolish, fta>p6s, cirjfl^j 
foot, iroCf (m.) 
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footsteps, Ifxi") 

foot, on, 7re0 

forbear, wdvecrBai, iir^xa 

forbid, ovK iduy airenrov 

force (vb.), &,yayKd^(ttj ^td^oficu 

(sb.), pia 
I (milit.), trrpaTds, Siivafits 

forest, S\ti 
: foretell, TrpoeiTroy 
forfeit [lose], or use avd^ios 
forget, 4m\a.v9avoiJ.ai (g.) 

-ful, iirlX'fia'fLUJ/ 
form, irxv/M 

to form (troops), niatra 

(intr.), Taffa^aBai 

(image of), TrKdatrw 
formidable, <l>o0ep6s 
forth, iK-, iaro- 

and so forth, Kal r&Wa asairas 
forthwith, eliBvs 
fortification, Telx'<T/ia 
fortify, T«x(fw 

forward, irdppu, irpo- (in oomp. ) 
fortune, "rixri 

good fortune, euruxft 
fortunate, euruxV 
fountain, Kp^yjj 
fowl, dXe/crpueiSr, ^pvit 
fraud, WTraT'li, S6\os 
free, i\evSepo9 
friend, ^l\os 

at a friend's, vapa <t>i\if 
friendly, tpi\ios, tpi\iK6s 
friendship, <pi\la 
frontier, tA fieSSpia 
frustrate [thwart] 
fulfil, TcXeii' 

be fulfilled, yiviaBcu (often) 
full, x\iip))s 
fun, 76X010$, (adj.) 
furious, Piaios 
furnish, irapao-KewJ^a) 
further, Tropponepat 
future, for the, xi \onr6v 

the future, rh fieWov 



gain, K€p5os 

gallant [br?,ve] 
gaUows, Kvcpicv (m.) 
gather, a-iivdya>, o-uoTeAAu Digitized 1 
(a number), a^Weyw 



gaze at, ■jrpos0\4jra> 

general, ffTpari^yds 

generally, rh iro\\d, is eVl rh wo\i 

gentle, xpais, pt-h-pios 

get (receive), \afi$dva, Sexo/^ai 

(obtain), KrdofLai, evpiffKu 
get, on, in, out, off, etc., see ' go ' 
gift, Swpoy 
girdle, ^liJvr) 
girl, TopQfpos, yvv-f] 
give, SlStiifu 
glad, to be, X'^^P" 

(adj.), &(rfifms 

-ly, TjSeas, dfffievus 
gloomy (face), aKvBponds 
go, eTjai, eKBetv (oomp.) 

let go, a(j>lTifit 

let go of, liiBUfMi (g.) 

through [suffer] 
goal, ripina 
going, to be, niWw 
god, 8€6s 
gold, xp^"^^ 

(adj-)- XpwoSs 
good, ayaB6s, xpv<^'''^s 

no good, ouSei/ S(peAos 

-will, eivoM 
govern, dpxt^ 

-ment, apxv 

-or, dpxciv, ol ev T4\€t 
gracious, 'iKeas, evp-evT^s 
graciously, xap'^'yTas 
grand, <r€fi.v6s 
grateful, be, x'^P^^ etSeyou 
gratify [please] 
great, fieyas 
greatness, /ityiBos 
greedy (food), fidpyos, Xalimpr/os 

(things), irXeoveKTT/s 
greet, Ainrtifoiuai 
grief, \ivt), &Kyos 
grievance, use aSiK- 
grieve, oKy^a, ayavtutriw 

(tr.), AuTreo) 

for, oSi/pofjiai 
grievous", 0apbs, SetvSs 
ground [earth, cause, pretext] 

on the, x^M^f 
grow, av^dvofiM, /lil^av yeviffdai 

(tr.), tpvcif 

(become), yiyvoiuu 

up, iarlip ytveaOai, 6KTpe(^e<r0ai 

(sb.), (();;A.aJ 
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guardian, iirlrporos 

be a gniaxdiau, impoiteia 
guess, Toirtifa) 
guest, {eyos 

(at party), i Semvuv, <nijm6T7is 
guide, i^rryeiaeai 
guile, S6?u>s 



hair, x'^'^v 

one hair, flp{| 
half, 7]iil(rvs, fifu- (oomp.) 
half-dead, i]iuSvi]s 
hand over, irapa^ovvai 
hang, Kpefidj/yvfii 

(intr.) (mid. voice) 
happen [to do], -rvyxiva (part ) 

occur, yiyj/oij.aL 
happy, eiiTvxl]S, evSaifiai' 

be happy, GvScufioveof 

[joyful], wepixap^s 
harass, rapaffffu 
harbour, Aiju^i/ 

come to harbour, Kardyardai 
hard, x<^™iis, <rK\iip6s 
hare, kayds 
hasty, -rax^s 
hate, arvyeu (oomp.) 
have to do, use Se! 
head, k6c^ceA^ 

at head of, Jiyoi/jievos 

(of a cask, etc.), Kopu^^ 
health, vyUta 
healthy, vyi^is, vyteiy6s 
hear (a fact), irvvBavoficu 

(a sound), aKoia 
heart, KopSla 

(disposition), Sdvoia 
heartily, often aip6Spa, fiiya 
heat, Kavf^a, depfiSrTjs (f.) 
heavy, fiajjis 
heed, use iUeAej 

take heed (obey), TTiiBoixai 

(be careful), eiiA.aSf«r8ai 
heir, KX7ipovi6p.os 

-ess, ^irixXfipos 
helmet, Kuvii) (f.), Kpdyos (n.) 
help, ^07]64a, enapKetu 
herald, K?p»j 
hesitate, okv^o (comp.) 
hew [cut] 

Idde, KpiiTTa, KuKinrTai (tr.), if intr., 
use eain6v 

Digitized by 



hideous, oX^X'Tto!, pSe\vp6s 
high (adv.), &yai 

(adj.), ui((r)A<is 

(birth), ei/yeyfis 
hill, 0x60s, Spos (n.) I 

hire (sb.), iu(rd6s 

(vb.), liiaSovfxai 
historian, a'vyypa(peus 
hither, Sevpo, iy9iiSe 
hog, xoipos 
hold, ^x^ 

hollow, koTKos ^ 

home, oIkos, S6^os 

at home, offcoi 

from home, otKoBev 
homewards, ofeaSe 
honest, ffirovSaios, SiKotos, iinetK-ti^ 
honesty, iTriiUda, SiKaiSrris 
honour, Ti/i'ii 

(vb.), Tifidti) 
hope, iAirls 
horn, Kepas 
homed, Kepara ^x"" 
horrible, (pofiepds, $de\up6s 
horrified, be, eKirKayTivat 
horse, 'Iwjros 
hot, 6epfi6s 
house, oinio 
huge, &fi.€Tpos, fiiyiaros 
humble, TmreivSs, often /ierpios 
hundred, eKar6v 
himger, 'ire7va, Mfihs * 

be hungry, iravia 

die of hunger, Af^^ h.'^oBav^Xy 
hunt, M\pa 

(vb.), Sripeia 

(act.), BTjpda ^^ 

huntsman, Brjpevriii 
hurt, p\dirTa) 
husband, &vl}p 
hush, ffittiTrda 
hut, oixla 



idle, apyhs, ^ctfo/ios 
ignominious, aitrxp^s, aeiKiji 
ignorant, ci/uiS^s 

be ignorant, ayvo^tv 
ill (be), voaw 

(sb.), riftros (f.) 

(adv.), KOKus 
iU-fated, Svffrvxhs, KaKoSaiiiay 
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miastrioTis, 4KK6yL/M}s, ev^6Ktfws 

imagine} voelu, ey6vfi^7or6at 

immeasurable, &fjLeTpos 

immeasurably, afxerpws, inrepipvSis 

immediately, ev66s 

immense, fiirep/teyefl^s, avepavTos 

impart, jueroSowai 

impatient, be, fiapecas tpcpetv, Aya- 
vaKreiv 

impediment, KdKv/ia, Mi/iioy 

impious, atre^Tis 

impiety, a<r4$€ia 

importance, to consider of impor- 
tance, Trepl ^oAAoO Troie7(T6aL 

important, ati6hoyos 

importune, a|iS, Mirapa, avTi$o\io 

importunity, SeTjffij, iKfrda 

impose [deceive], tjievaicl^ui 

impossible, aSvvaros, oix o^*^* "^^ 

impossibility, ri fi)] ot6v t' ^Ivm 
[but usually turn it] 

impostor, (piva^ 

improve, hrMZtafii^ $e\Tiaiv yeveadai 

imprudent, fiiephs, av6i\Tos, &\6yi<rros 

impudent, avai5-fis 

impudence, avalSeta 

impute, use ahtatrdtu, or ainos 

inasmucli as, eTrel 

inclined {Be\a) 

increase (intr.), av^iivofiaij fiei^uv 

yiyye(r6ai 
incur, Trecrcij' ets 
incur (danger), KivSvveva) 
(cbarge), anlav Ix" 
indebted (owe), 6(l>el\ui 

(owe tbanks), X'^P'" otpilXa 
indeed, fiev, nivroi 
indefensible, a^tiAa/crw, cirelxio'Tos 
indifference, a/icAeia 
indignant (to be), Seivhy voi€i(r8ai 

(see 'angry') 
indignity, aSlKriiia, wavovpyla 
indolence, ^tfOviila 
indolent, p^dv/ios 

(vb.), -4o> 
induce, ireWa 

inferior, i^ffffutv, <pad?^.os, irovripAs 
inflict (injury), iSiKeiv 

(penalty), ^iK-qv AajSeri', 7rcp£i 
influence (vb.), trflda 
inform [tell, learn, etc.] 
ingenious, (ro(fi6s 

inhabitants, oi hmmovvTst Digitized 
injure, jSAciTrrw, i\Kev 



injury, liSmla 

receive injury, aStxeTeBat 
inn, TravSo/ceioj' 
innocent, aBaios, afairtos 
inquisition, i^ercuris (e^iTd^io) 
inscribe, ypd<poi (comp.) 
inside, etrai, ej/5ov 

insinuate, airocrvfuityco, virawiffaofiax 
insolent, aireXyiis^v^pi(rTiK6s 
insolence, affeXyeui^ ji^pts 
insomuch that. Sore 
inspect, eTritr/coTrea 
instantly, evdis 
instead, &t>Ti (g.) 
instructions, a ei/n)TO 
insult, !l$pis 

(vb.), i0plC<^ 
insurrection {usecLTrotrrrjvat), arrdiriSy 

eiraj/darcuns 
integrity, use S(/caios 
intend, ^eAAeo, StauoEOf/.ou, $ov\evu 
intention, ewivoiaj ^ovK'fi 
intentional, iKwf, eKovcnos 
intentionally, l^ iirt^ovXris, eKovtrius 
intercede, wapatTeTtrdaL, ofTew, Seofiai 
intercourse (have), Trpos<p€peadat, 

trvyyiyj/ofiai 
interest, use <rirovdd(fiv, a-n-eiSea/ 
those of the king's interest, ol 

rh ^a(Ti\4o3S <ppovovyTes 
the common interest, rh koiv6v 
your interest, my interest, ri 
vnirepov, ri 4ijl6v 
interfere, iroKvnpay^oyeai 

[stop], Kwhi'ia 
interrupt (in talk), vTroXa/ipdvoi 

(generally) KoiKita 
interval, after an interval, ov Sick 
fiOKpov, $paxi Ti SiaKnriiv (often 
with various compoxmda of Sii) 
intimate, (plXos, ^irir^Seios, o/keios 
most intimate friends, oi Trdvu 
(plKoi 
intoxicated..[drunk] 
invincible, a^fftnjros 
invite, KoAew (comp.) 

(to do), atreoi 
inundation, KaTaK\vafi6i 
iron (adj.),o-iS5)pe'os, -ovs 

(sb.), a-lSiipos 
irregular (of order), Stoktos 
irregularity, avofiia, aralh 
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jealous, <p8ovep6s 

(guspioiouB), SiroTTTOt 
jealousy, ^B6vos ' 

jest, ffK^UTU) 

in jest (partic.) 
jewel, \i9oi (ri), K6criiot 
join (tr.), ffw6nrTa 

(iatr.), irposxo'P^'" 
journey, iSiis (f.) vopda 

be gone on a journey, iiroSTj- 
juefiff 

joy, Xap"^ 

-ful, nepixiVI^ 
judge, SiKaffT^js 

(vh.), SiKdCa 

(metaph..), Sokei, oXofiai, Sofafa, 
jump, injSatw (comp.), HWofxai 

(sb.),' S\M« 
just, Sffcaios, iirieiiefis 

(adv.) just now, vvv Sii 
justify, SiKaidiu 

I am justified in doing, Sf/caifis 
eiflt iroietv 



K 

keep, ^fXcJiriro), ri\p4a 

(animals), rpeipa) 

(something in a state), fX^'v 
keeper (of animals, gardens, etc.), 

hrifie\7yrfis 
kill, ciTroKTeW 

(pass.), iirofly^tr/CM, inr6\Kvncu 
kind, ijvios, (pl\ios, tfuKavBpanros 

(sb.), 7Eyoj 

of that kind, Toiomos 

of what kind, iriitos, (iiroios 

of which kind, otos 
king, Pa(ri\eiis, riptavos 

(verb), 0d<ri\€ia), ipx" 

(adj.), fiairlKeios 
kingdom, &px'h> 'rvpavvis 
knee, y6w 
know, oiSa, yiyyiffKio, hrltTrafUU 



labour, ■ir6vos 

(verb), •jroveu 
ladder, K\T/ia^ 

Digitized 



lake, \ifivT] 

lamb, afiviov, &fiv6s 

lament, xKaia, oSipo/iai, i\o<l>ipotMi 

land, yTJ 

(property), lArjpos, oviria 
language, yXZcraa, <l>aiiii 
large, iJ.4yas 
last (at), t4\os 

(adj.), iiffTaros 
lasting, l/itreSos, 04Paios 
late, oijie 
lately, liprtas 
laugh, ye\dai 

-able, ye\oios 

-ter, yeXtos 

at, Kwray^Xw (g.) 
law, v6p.os 

-suit, iiiai 
lawyer, ^vv-fyyopos, ypa^fiareis 
lay, ri8i/ifu 

(blame), airtdofiai 
lazy, &pyis, ixp^'"' 
lead, S7(w, Tiyovfiai 

-er, Tjyefuiy 
leaf, (puWoy 
leap [jump] 
leam, fiavQavw 

[tidings], yiyyiixTKOi, irwBdvofxai 
leave, Aefira, (comp. ) 

give leave [allow] 

ofi [stop] 

alone, iaw 
leg, ixk4ko$, ttovs 
legal, vifiifios 
lend, Zavii^to 

loan, Sdveur/ia 
less, lietav, ^a-a-aiv (adv. neut.) 
let, ida, let go, acpiri/ii 
letter, iirtaToX-li 
liar, ^evSifS, ^eiffrris 
libel, KoiSopia 
liberty, iKevSepia 
licentious, Stoktos, aK<jAcKrTos 
lie, ^eiSfaOai 

(sb.), ^evSos 
lie, KcurBai 

down, KaTaK\ivofjLai 
Kft, afpa, (comp.) 
light (vb.), airrea 

(sb.), (^£s 

in theKght of, iv iJi4pet, or sim- 
ply i>s 
Uke, Sjuoios 

(vb.) [love] use Hiriievos, riScai 
by Microsoft® 
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likely, to be, ii.4xKa, or use eiKifs 
likewise, &(rai5Tws " 
limit, '6pos 

(vb.), dpffw 
line (military), t&(,is 

form in line, riainadu (intr.) 

(tr.) rdcrffa 
listen, aKoyo) (g.), aKpodo/Mii (g.) 
little, fitKp6s 

a little, iiucpiv ti, or ti 
live, ^(£(M, 5f(^7£w 
loan, Sdveifftia 

long, fiaxpSs [ten feet long, saj^ of 
ten feet in length, /tiijKos] 
.(after, before), Tro\\<f 

for, TTodew 

no longer, ovksti 

so long (time), TotroSroy 
look, (TKOirew, ci6p4a>, ^Keirco 

after, entfieXeoficu 

(appear), doKeiv, tpalyeirdai 

(sb.), o^is, ^\€^fia 
lord, SeoTTtJTTjs 
lose, a7r(5AAu/i( 
loss, to be at a, vt/iropeatf afiTjxavecc 

(adj.), &Tropos 
lost, be, a7roA.ecr0O£ 
loud, iieyas 

to speak loud, |Ueya <l)Seyye<r6ai 
love, (fxXeeo 

fbe in love), ^jjaj* (g.) 

(sb. ), epMS, <fi\fa 

(for thing), iirLdviiia 
lovely, KaA6s, irepocoM^jj 
low, TaTreivis 

(adv.), Tairetvus 
luck, rixv 

(good), elrrvxla 

(adj.), eiiTvxh 

(verb), euTuxeoj 

-less, T\-i)pMv, TaKaiTTtapoi 
lyie, Ktddpa 

play lyre, Ki0apt(w 

player, KiSapurriis 



M 
mad, be, fialvoixou 

(adj.), fiapM6s, iji.€ixriv(is 

-ness, juavm 
magnanimous, ytmaias 
magnificent, /XfyaXoirpeirlis 
magnificence, "^a'^oTpeVg^^f^g^y ^ 
maiden, /tdp?;, irdpSfm^ 



maintain, rpefa 

majesty, his, 6 fiaaiXsis 

majority, 01 irKsloves 

make, iioiftv 
I (laws), fleo-flai 

(ofSoers), KaBurrdvcu 
(peace, war), Troie7<rdui 
(terms), ffuyx^psiVt ffvvBiadox 
(way), irapaxcp^'iv (advance) 
irpoxtopettf 

malicious, <p&ovep6s^ kokSs 

man (person), &v9p<iTros 
(opp. ' woman ') avfip 
-kind, cLvdputiroi 

manage (contrive), Siairpacra^aSdU 

&ffTG 

(administer), Sioikeoi 
manger, tpdrvri 
manifest, SijXos, <pavepis 

-ly, (payepais, Syj^oydrt 
manner, rpdwos 

(all manner of), iravroTos 
many, iroKis 
marriage, ydfios 
marry, yafida 

(of father), skSovpcu 
marble, \t9os 

(adj.), \i9ivos 
marvels, dai/iara 

-lous, 6avfiaa'T6s 

(vb.), 6av/ji.d^co 
master, S^aTzSnis 

(vb.), Kpareii/ 
material, inceSos 
matter, trpay^a 

what is the matter with, rl 
irdcrx^t ; 

in the matter of, irepi (g. / 

no matter, ovS^v Siatpepek 
mean, KaK6s, altrxpoKepB^s 
means, fnixav^ 

by no means, oifBafiws {fJ-Tji ■ ) 

by means of, Sid [prepositions J 
measure, fierp-ov 

(vb.), -eai 

take measures, TropauKeutifw, 
Spav Ti 

by these measures, oi^ais 
meat, xpias (n.) 
meditate (tr.), iv v^ ^X^'" 

(intr.), $ov\fi€a'6ai 
meet, airavrda, (rwEXfleiv {els) 
M/cros^!®'^i)i irepiTuxeu' nvl 

(m battle), avrurrriycu 
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meeting, aivoios 
melt (intr.), irvjn'liKa 
merchant, Hfiiropos 
mercy, often ^vyyvd/iri 

at mercy, vnox^iptos 
merit, hpcTi], a^ia 

(vb.), 2i|ios efroi 
message, ir/yehia (often concrete) 
messenger, A-yyeKos 
method, fifixoytii 'Jr6pos, Tp^os 
middle, midst, lueVos 
might, may, often eJeoTi 
mild, fifTptos, irpais 
military, 7roAe/itiK<!j 

experience, etc., i/iireipla toD 
iroXefiov 
mina, /ivu 
mind, vovs, Stdyoia 

he of one mind, S/iovoea 
minister (of Mng), <rvii0ovKos 
mischief, Kaxdv 

(of children), imiSid 
miserable, 4\€ivos, oticrp6s 
mistake, a^Laprdvte 

(sb.), afuipria 
mock,, lyyeKav (d.) 
moderate, fisrpios 
modest, trtiApay, fiirpios 
modesty, iieTpi6rr)s, alSd>s 
moment, in a moment, eii8w 

for a moment, o>Jiyov n, 0paxv 



money, apyipiov 
month, ii,'l]v (m.) 
monument, fi,vr)iJ.eioy 
more, xAeoj', /laWov 

(adj.), irAcW 

the more, Sffqi . . . roaoirip . . 
moreover, Koi S^ ««/, koX /tV wa/ 
most, 7rA.e«rTos 

for the most part, i>s iirX t& iroXi 
motionless, kKivifros 
mountain, ipos (n.) 
mourning [black dress] 
mouth, (rrofia (n.) 
move, Kiv€a, iii6l<rTrifii (trans.) 

to anger, etc. , KoBiarniu els 
inoved, be (use -words of fear, 

anger, etc. ) 
■multitude, Tr\r)0os, n. oxAor 
murder, tl>opevu, aTroKreiyu 
music, fiova-Mfi 

_-al, -KiJs Digitized by 

muBioiaTi. «i>f 



mutiny, (rrdcris 
mutu^, irphs aWii\ous 



N 



naked, yvfiyos 

name, Svo/ia (n.) [fame] 

(vb.), dj/o^a^a)j Ka\f oj 
named, ov6fiaTi, Kct\oip.evoi 
narrative, iiv6os, \6yos 
narrow, (rT€p6s 
naturally (with adj.), (frJutt 

(= as was natural), S^, or iis 
eiK^s 
nature, (j>i(ns 
near, ireAas, iyyis (g.) 
nearly, <rx6SV, fi6vov ov 
necessary, avayKatos 

(sb.), Ta iiriT'^Seia 

it is necessary, avdyio], Sti, 

necessity, aydyKr) 
need, Seo/uai, or use Sci 

no need, ouSey Sei 
needle, 0(K6vi] 

neglect, oAiyupeo! (g.), a/iE\u (g.) 
negotiate, irpdira'a 
neighbour, 6 irKriffiov 
neither, ovSerepos (^7?5-) 

. . nor, otiTe . . oijre 
new, KcuvSs, v4os 
next day, rp iarspaitf 
night, nil, 
no, oi vdw, oil, ifiKiffTa. § 183. 

say no, ov (prifd, aTrapmS/nai 
noble (in birth), euyey^s 
nocturnal, vvKrepivis 
noise, ^6(l>os 
none, ouSeis (ytiT^S-) 

the more, oiiSiv /j-aWou 
nonsense, \fipos, (pXvapia 

to talk nonsense, \ijpi:7f 
nor, ouSe {unSe) 

again, ovSe iiAjv 
north, $op^as 
northern, irphs ^opiav 
nose, fits 

notable, K\eLy6s, evfiSKifios 
noted, dnltryifiOSj yvtiptfios 
notice, ytyvuxrKcc, aiffBdvoficu 

(attend), irposexeLv vovv 

Tpfii-ticle), 5* 
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nuisanoe (often with adj.), Svax^irhs, 

$apvs, ewaxOiis, or verb [hate] 
number, apidfids 
numerous [many] 



oak, SpCs (f.) 

obey, vel8o/jLai (d.) 

obligation, use x°-P^^ ^X^'^> ^^ iiraiv^lv 

oblige [oompelj 

obliged (indebted), otptlXia 

obserTe [say] [see] [look] 

obstinate, Sunreifl^s 

obstruct, KuKia 

obtain, Krdofiat, Kan^iva, T\yY)(ix<a 

(gen.), KOfiiCo/Mu 
occasion, on that occasion, rSn 
on another occasion, ijAAore 
to occasion, irapix" 
occupy, Kwrix^iv 
occur (befall), 7^7^50-801 

(think), use jSouAeuw, 5iavostffQcUj 
etc. 
off, in comp. , otto-, e/c-, &c. 
offence, afiapTia awaprr/jura 
offend, \vire7v, is opy^v KaQuxTavai 
offensive, iriKpSs, ^apvs, iiraxOris 
offer, pres. and imp. of SlScofii, or 
' say one ■will give,' or irap^x^ 
(make offer), often h Xiyovs 
eXdeiv, or use iira-yyiWofxaL, 
[sacrifice] 
office, cipx^ 

official (sb.), Spx"" <"' ^v reAei 
often, iroW6>Kis 
oil, %\au>v 

(vb.), aXel(l>€adat (oneself) 
old, iraXaids 
man, yepco 
"woman, ypaus 
in old times, irdXai 
> grow old, yttpdcTKu 

how old, three years old, Trtftra, 
Tpia, eTTj yeyov<iis 
oligarch, bxiyapxos 
-y, oKiyapxia 
be under oligarchy, o\iyap- 

X^O/MU 

once, 7roT6 (enc.) 

(only once), JiTroJ 

at once, sifl,;j Digitized by 

one, (Is 



one another, i,KK-i)Koi 

by one, koB' (Koattov 
only, fi6vov (adj. -os) 
open (a book), i^iidtraeiv 

(door, etc.), hvolyoi 
oppose (iutr.), avTUTTrivai 
opportunity, Kaip6s 

he took first opportunity, use 
iirel TrpioTov iSityaro 

I have fine opportunity, KoAas, 
eX^i f^ot. or •Kap4x€t 
oppress, fiapiva, irUQa 

the oppressed, oi ToXavKoipoi- 

oracle, xpv<^'^P^ov 

order (sb.), k6<tiws [command] 

(vb.), KeAeiiw 

in order (successively), itpk^fis 

in order to, Xya, ais, etc. 
orderly, k6(tij,ios 
ordinary [usual] 

(poor), (pav\os, fjioxdijpSs 
ornament, K6ffiJ.os 
other, &\\os 

(of two), erepos 

the other day, Trp-irjc 
otherwise, €t Se /.ltj, 6.K\isis 
ought, SeT, xP'h 

outrage (vb.), dSi/cew, a(re\yeiv^ 
iPpiC^'v 

(sb.), SPpis 
outrageous, ai/ai5^s 
outside, ?fijj (g.) 

on the outside, to e^aBev 
over (ended), rAevrda 

all over (prep.), often use iras 
overcome, KpareTv 
overjoyed, vepixap^s 
overpower, KpaTew, KaTcurrp^^atrSai 
overtake, KaTa\an$a,fa, <pddvtii 
overtures (make), i-'uc-npuiceio/j.ai 
overwhelm, KarafidWH 
owe, 6(pei\w 
owner, Sefr'ir6T7is, KeicT7]p.eifos • 



pain, oSiiyrj, &\yos 
palace, /Soo-iAeToy 
pale, a}xp6s 
pardon, ^vyyi/d>/x7j 

parliament, sV/cAtjo-iu 
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part, fiepos 

it is the part of, Ioti (gen.) 

"with [give, sell] 
pai'take, fierexoo 

pai-tiOular, often efs ns, or li iiAKurra 
piu-tioularly, jrcJi/u, rrcpdSpo, /idKurra 
party-spirit, epis : party, irrda-is 
pass (get before), (pekva, Sp6n^ 
TrpoKa^eTv 
"*" by, irapUt/ai 

on, TToptej/aL, irpoUvai^ irapeXdeTv 
passage, wSpos 
piiasionate, o|f)s, BvfioeiS^is 
past (prep.), irapa, 
pay (generally), aTroSlSa>iJ.i 

(penalty), SIkiiv S^Soi/xi 

(soldiers), finrdhv diroSoi/ycu, 

(taxes), TeAe'oi 

(sb.), liurSis 
peasant, &ypoiKQs, aiirovpyds 
pebble, KlBos 
peevish, Si<rKo\os 
penalty, Biktj, fij/i^a 
people (subjects), rh ttXtjOoSj ol 
apx^f^^yoi 

(persons), ^v6panroi, TioKKoi 
perceive, aXffdavoiiaii yiyvwiTKu 
perfect, TeKeios 
perfectly, ■K6.vv,'(r(p6^pa 
perfidy, aTrar'fi, irpo^offia 
perfidious, iniTTos, TrpoSJrTjs 
perhaps, icrois 
peril, itivtvvos 

be in peril, /aeWoj, Kiv^vveito 
perish, aTT6wvfj.cu, ajrody-fitrKa 
perjure (oneself), iirtopKeu 
perjury, intopKia 
permit, eao) iiriTpeKa 
perplex, is awoptay KaOtfTTciyat 
perplexed, & ropos^ o/n-^X"""'* 

be, aiTopiiii 
perplexity, ajropia 
persevere, ejU/xepeiv, t^)] TroiJeffflat 
persist, Sii'trxupifo/iai 
person [man] 
persuade, inlBai 
persuasive, ■iTi6av6s 
perusal, avdyvaiiris 
pestilence, i'6(ros 
philosopher, <pi\6cro<pos 
philosophize, ^i\oiro0e'ai 
p,ilor,oTiHy, <t>iKo(ru<pla digitized by ; 
pnysiciaii, larpos 



piece, ^epos, ix6piov 

piety, euiTc'/Seio' 

pillage, iropBew, apird^u 

pine, ireiicri 

pious, etiffefi'lis 

pit, tpvyixa 

pitch (camp), CTpaT-on-eSeueoflat 

pitiless, VTiKeiis, ^icuos 

pity, e\eos, oIktos 

(vb.), iKeew, o1ktI(ci} 

a pity if, Seivb;' ti 
place, TtiTTOs 

to take place, yiyvofiat 

to give place, Trapaxapilv (d.) 

(vb.), '((TTTjfit, Ttdrj/it (comp.^ 
plague, v6iros (f.). 
plain (manifest), SriKos, (papepSs 

(sb.), TiSloV 
plaintive, oiKTp6s 
plan. Pov\i], firixavi}, eV(voia 
plant, 4ivt6v 

(vb.), (pvreica, Tidr,/j.L 
plausible, ^inrpe-jriis, iridayds 
play, iralico 

(lyre) , see lyre 
plead, aTToAoyeOjUai 

[say, ask] 
pleader, ^upiiyopos 
pleasant, riSvs, TepKi/6s 
please, apeffmtv 

be pleased, T^Sofiai 
pleasure, fiSov^ 

take pleasure, x"^?"- 
pledge (faith), iyyvifnai 
plot, iiti^ovMi 

(vb.), imfiovKeia) (d.) 
plunder, \ela, 

(vb.), truXdw, KTj't^ofxcu 
plunged, be, ifiirlrrTU, isiriwTw 
poet, Tron]Ti]s 
poetic, 7roi7?TiK(fs 
poetry, iroiriiTis 

art of poetry, ri TroijjTiK^ 
point (sb.), cttt/i'^, alxj'-'fl 

(vb.), SelKVUfxi, drfXSa} 
poison, tpdpfioKoy 

to poison, ^ap^6.K'^ aTrottTeivw 
poke, Ksyreat 

fun, (TKdmrw 
policy, ri iirfrifieLOV 
polite, atrreios, xopiets 
politely, irp^s, Trparirara. 
>liticiil. TToXiriKis 
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poor (pitiable), olierpos, i\eivis 

(mean), (pauXos, fiox^vp^s 
popiolar, SifiiwTiK6s 
popular faction, d Sfiiios 
assembly, ixuXTiiria 
portion, /lepos (n.) 
possess, KeKTui/mij^x" 
possession, Krrifia 
possible, Suj/ards, o^6s re 

as much as possible, &s irAeia"- 

Toi/, Sti fid\ta'Ta 
as badly as possible. Sis 

KaKiffTa 
as great as possible, i>s 
fieyiffros 
posterity, ol fi4XKovTss, ol iiriyey6/j[.eyoi 
pour, X™ (comp.) 
power, Kpdros^ duvafits 
powerful, fniyas, xparepSs, iax^pis 
practise, atrKeaj, jUeAerc^w 
practice, ijahh-ri 
praise, inaiviai 

(sb.), himvos 
praiseworthy, Qau/jidtnos, iiratverds 
pray, cdrea, Ktirapeai 
precaution, euAajSeta, Tvp6voia 

take precaution, irapaa-Kevd^Qi, 
ev?\M.^et(r9ai, irp6voiav e'xeiV 
precious, Ttfitos, noKvreK'fis 
precise, oKpi/3^y 

prefer, irpoatpeio'dat, fleAoi, ^ovKofiai 
prejudice, aippoaiv-q, a^eXrfpla [folly] 
prepare, irapcHT/ceua^w 
prepared, eroi/ios 
prescribe, KeAeiiw 
prescribed, be, (tprifiai 
presence, irapovcrla 

in the presence, use Trapdv 
into the presence, vpds 
present, be, irapetvai 

(vb.) Hiand in], trapix^ 

(vb.) [give] 

the present . . ., S vuv 
presently, aurfKa, taxv 
press, iriefw 

(metaph.), \mapS> 
presume, jiiya ippovem (be proud) 
))retend, irposTroU^lw,i, often Ae^ai, 

pretext, irpdipaais 

on the pretext, irpofaaiCd/ievos, 
or ojs 
pieva.il ou, TeWa 



prevent, ku>\6u 
previous, irpdrEpos 
price, Tifi.il 
pride, ilffpis 

oneself, fjjya (ppova 
priest, hp€vs 
prince, jSatnAeiSs 
prison, Sscrfj.ur'fiptoi' 
prisoner, Sefffidyrfis, 5e5e/AeVo5 
private, iSios 

(man), ISulyrris 
privilege, ti/xt] 
prize, SflAoi/ 

(vb.), Trepl iroKKov ivoiiiadai 
probable, eiKis (neut.) 
proceed, Trpdet/xi, epxop.u.t 
procession,, vop-iri] 

walk in procession, irofimina 
proclaim, TrpoKrip^iTo'u 
produce, ^Trapaya, Trdpe^w 

(evidence), irapexo/J-ai 
profess, hrayy4?O^0fjJxt 

(see pretend) 
profession, r4x'"l 

(make profession), use profess 
profit, KepBoSf a(j>e\ia 
prohibit, ovk idm 
project, iiilvoia, ^ov\ev/xa 

have a project, fnjx^y^'yQcti Ti, 
etc. 
promise, inTurxi'fo//,ai 
proof, TeKfiiipiQv 
property, xp^/'-'Ta, rh uma 
prophet, fidvTis 
propose [ask] 
prosecute (war), EyeirSoi, AaSeVflcu 

(g.) 
protect, cctJ^ftj, cLfiAvQ} 
protest, detvhy iroieia'daL, (rx^rKid^ta 
protrude, iKffTrjvai 
proud, ix€yci\6(ppci}v, (Tefivds 

be proud, fieya (ppovea, tre/i- 
WLfvofxai . 
prove, ^TTiSe^Kvi/jiti, ci7ro(^ofyft) 
proverb, rrapoifiia 
provide, -TrapaaKevd^aj, irap^xQJ 

for, Oeparrevo}, fiov\eietv wepl 

oneself with, Trapaa-Kevd^o}, 
Tropica} 

[take care of] i7rifie\ovfj.ai 
province, &px^» X^P°' 
provocation (to sufEer), d5tKe«r0oi, 

Digitized by ]MicrdSfk) 

prudence, croi^potTvirn 
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prudent, aJxppav 

be prudent, em^povim 
public, ^ti^trios 
publicly, Sr^juotrl^, ^s rhv S^juoj* 
pull, e\Ka> 

out, i^aipcQ} 
punish, KoXaQu, 8(Krjc Ka^eiv irapi, (g.) 
punishment, fTjftla 
purchase, aveonai, hyopA^oinai, 
purpose, iSouA.'^, iuh/oia 

on purpose, iirlrqSis 

for the very purpose, 5i' abTi 
Tovro It/a 
pursue, SidKa 
push, w64a} 
put, tWi)/111 

off, cl,va$d7i\ofuu 

on, TreptiSaWefffiai 

up, KoflfffTrjiCU, (SpeiJai 
putrid, aairp6s 
pyramid, irvpajils, i. 

Q 

quality, use oTos, &o. 
quantity, use Sffos, &o. 
quarrel, ex^pa, ^pis 

(vb.), ipiCc) Suuji^poiuu, ifitjiur- 

queen, $a(ri\€ia 

quell, vaieiv, VMav, Karix^iv 

question, IpirTiiia 

ask question, ^partia 
quick, Taxl>s 

(adv.), -ea>s 

■witted, a7xf>"'i'S 
quiet, 5i(ruxoJ 

(be), fi<rvxdCfiy 
quietly, ria-ixi>s, ripe/ui 
quite, irdvv, <r(p65pa, rb vapawav 

B 

rabble, ix^f^ 

race, SpS/ws, aydiv 

(vb.), Sp6ii.tj> SiafuWAopLcu 

(tribe), y4yos{n..) 
rail, \oiSopeoi 
raise, oKlom (comp.) 

(army), JuAAe'lto 
rampart, Tcfx"''M" 
range, r^iffffw Digitized by 

rank (miHtary), T(i|is 

BIDa. G.P.l 



rapid [quick] 
rash, dpcuris, iffKiirros 
rashly, ATreptCKeirTajs 
rate, at any rate, 76, yoSv 
rather, liuWov, ijSiov 

(somewhat), n, fierplm 
ravage, Sriovy, Te/j.yeij/ 
reach (arrive) 
read, ai'a.ytyyi^a'Ku 
ready, eVoijUos 

(■with past part.), j(Si| 

"witted, hyxivovs 
reassure, irapaSapirivoi 
real, oAijfl'^j 
reality, -rb Si>, fi hxiiBeia 

in reality, ipyf, fif Sini, iArjSws 
really, t^ ivri 

reason (ground), aiVfa, rb oXtlov 
reasonable, (jipdiufws, vovv ix"" 
reasonably, eWhais 
rebel, use aTroo'T-^s, or h<pi<m]Kdis 

(vb.), awoarrtvai, ^ayaffT^vcu 
rebuke, fxiixipo/jLcu, \otSope7v 
receive, S^xoym (comp.), Koji^ivoi 
recently, venctrri, hprlas 
recess, fiux^s 
recognize, hvayiyvdiffKui 
reconcile, ^ui/otXAafrtrftj 
reconciliation, ^vvahKayf) 
reconnoitre, ^TrunctmH, or use kotS 

recover (iUness), hTtdhXceptvcu 

(property), avaicoiJ.i{ofiuu 
red, ipv9p6s 
redeem, IkmJoj, ffdiC" 
redress (remove), tt^tupw 

(cure), ctKe«r9ai, iaaOai 

(rid), aTraAAcEffdiw 
reduce (a town), lAeic, irapitrToirSai. 

. (to a state), Kadurrdvai els 
refer, liva^dpeip 
reflect (on plans), fiovKeioiuu. 

(on facts), hSv/ifOimi 
refresh (oneself j, avmrvw 
refuse, ouk m\eiv, often oB ^fu 

when fut. 
refute, IfcXeyX"" 
regard (Ut.), J3\4ireiv, o-Ktwreu' 

(met.), TTOiEiffflat, otofiai, xpiva 
regret, ixerap.4Kei, fjierayvuvtu 
reign, $atn?ifia, HpX" 
reject, liTradea, often ou fle'Xai 
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relate, it relates to, ecm irepf 
relation, iy^y^vhs 

release, airoAA.o(r(rw, iKevdepota, atpifj/xt 
relieve, a-TrcxXKda'a-a 

[help] hfjAJvai, axpeXew 
religion, evci^eia 
religious, evtre^iis 
relisli, ^iXw, T^dofiai, or use dpetrKw 
rely on, ireiroiOa 
remain, fievoj 
remainder, \onr6s (erepos) 
remarkable, Oavfid(rios, iiroiros, Betv6s 
remarkably, fftpSdpa, irdvv 
remedy, <l>dpfjLaKoy, /at^X"*^ 

(vb.), idofxai, aKeofiai 
remember, fi4f/.vy}fiai, fxjf7}/j.ove-6a} 
remit, afliifxi 
remonstrate, 5etvhvirote7(rBai, ayavaK- 

reiv, aiTiacrdai 
remove, a^atpeca, eKjQaWw 
rend off, ancocxiC^ 
renowned [famous] 
repair, ayavetSw, o/cetJ/iat 
repast, ^eiirvov 
repay, airoZovvai 

(a person), afiei^of^ai 
repeat, aZdis Keyetv 

(say often), BpvK4w, vfxu^co 
repeated, iroXvs 
repeatedly, TroWdKts 
repent, fi€Tafj,4\ei, fieravo^w 
reply, hntoKpivofxai 
repress, Kwtix^ 
repulse, use (T^aX7\va.\. 
reputation, a^lafia 
request (vb.), a^i6w, alreo} 
require, deofiai ; or use Set 
rescue, ffd^^eip 
resemblance, dfioiSrris 
resemble [be like] 
resent, opyi^ofiai, &xBofji.ai 
reside, ivoiKca 
resign, irapaSovj/ai, irpo'trjiiL 
resignation (in trouble), use virofxevcoj 

Si,V€Xofiat 
resist, afi't/yofiaiy ayBltrrcuTdai 
resolve, diavoovfiat, jSouActJoj, often 

S0K€i -^ 

resolved, jtteWw*', ^e^ov\evfi4i/os 
resort, <f>oirdca 

(to plan), rpej/effdai 7rp6s 
resources, rh imdpxovra 
respect, o-^^w Digitized by 

(sb.), otff'xwT? 



respectable, hrieiKiiSf (nrovdaTos 
respecting, irepl 
rest [remainder] 

go to rest, ayairaiofiat, Koi/xdofiai. 
restore [repay] 

[put back], addis KoBLffTavaL 

(reconstitute), avopdSco 
restrain, Korexw, airexco, KwXvta - 
result, rb Te\os, rh yevSfxevov 

the result was, ^uye^T} Sffre 
retire, Arax^pea?, atr4pxo^ai 
retreat, a,yax<^p4(a 

(sb.), avax^fyritfis 

(place of retreat), KaTa<fivyfi > 
return, tJkcd, oiyepxofjLai, or use * again' 
revenge, rifiaopla - 

(vb.), Ttfiacpcta'dat. 
revive, ayairj/euy ai/afiiuj/ai 
revolution (to make), veoyrepi^eiv 
reward, Sapov 

to reward, x^P*^ a-Kododi/ai 
rich, TrKoiL/trios 

to be rich, TrAourew 
riches, irXovros 
rid, get rid of, ctTraAAaa-o-eo-flat 
ridCj iinreicOf ^Kavvw 
ridiculous, yeKotos, KarayeKaa-Tos 
right, 6pe6sj ^Uaios 

set right, diopBai 

-hand, 5e|ia 
riag, SaKT^Ktos 
rise, ayaaTTJvai 

against, eTraj/afrr^i'ai 
rivalry, <f)i\oTifila 
river, iroTafiSs 
road, bUs (f.) 
rob, (TvKdoii a^aipetc 
robber, kK^ttttis 
robe, ttcttAos, ifidrioy 
rock, irerpa 

rogue, irovrfpSsj KKeimjs, (pepc^ 
roguery, oTrar^, wovTjpia 
rope, a-TrdpTov, Kd\as (m.) 
rose, ^(JSos (f.) 
rough, Tpaxvs 

(manner), AypoiKos 
roughness, &ypotKla 
round (adv.), ir^pl, in comp. 
rout, is <t>vyfiv Kadlarrjfii 
route, 6^6s- (f.) 
royal, $ouri\eios 
ruin (vb.), a'7r6Wvfiif Bia<l)9eipoo 

\oe rumed) airoKofKa, aTrtfAAu/iai 
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rule, hpxetv 

(sb.), dipx^ 
ruler, iipxoH', SeoTrrfnys 
run, Tpix" 

away, ^TroSiSpatr/cw 
rush, rpexi", ipipoiiiu, etc. 
rustic, HypoiKos 



8 



sacred, S,yios, t€p6s 
sacrifice, Biai 
(sb.), Svffltt 

to sacrifice (metaphor), Tpolriiii 
,- sacrilege (commit), ia-ePea 
sad, o'tKTpos 
Sack, '&p7r(£^a>, iropBew 
safe, atr^aA.'^s, (T^^ 
sail^, TrAeo) 

(sb), Vo'THB' 

sailor, i/aiVijs 

sake, for sake of, Ece/cot 

salute, afTTrdCofiaL 

same, d avris 

as, use dat. , also see dfio- (oomp.) 

sanctiou, trwaivew 

sanctity, ayiir-iis 

sane, M^pcav 

satisfaction (legal), SIkt? 

satisfied, to be, use apea-xeti' 

savage, pdp$apos, &ypws 

save, ffti^a (oomp.) 

scarcely, ij,6\is 

scattered (troops), Sieavapfneyoi 

school (met.) ayiiv 

scruple, to, mroiaiiu) 

sea, 6ii>Mraa 
f seal, a<ppayls 
\ (vb. ) aippayi^m 

t^ search, fjireu 
K seated, to be, Jtodrj/iai 

secede, airoaryivaL 

secession, aircJo-Tairij 

second, ScuTEpos 

(of two), ETepOS 

secretly, Kpitj>a, \d6pa, often use 
JiovBdva 

secure [safe] 
(vb. ), <Tii(a> 

security, our<l>ii\eta 

sedition, ffratrts 

see, Spda Digitized by 

seek, fijTE'o? 



seem, Soueiv, <paiveffBai 
seize, Ka^^dvu, aipeco (comp.) 

(opportunity), xpflo'^oi 
select, atpeoiuu 
self-mlled, avBaSijs 
sell, TTuKeu, d/jroSitrdai 
senate, /SouX-jj 
senator, iSouAeut^s 
send, ire/UTTM (comp.) 

for, ^eTairi/j.irofiat 
sensible, (ppdvifios, ^wgtSs 
senseless, cwStitos 
separate, x'^pK" 
separately, x^P^^> '^°^' ^^'^o.ffroi 
serious (opp. jest), airovSatos 
servant, oIksttis [slave] 
serve, vKtjp^Teiv 

(soldier), ffrpaTeietrBai 
service, GepoTrela 

(favour), evepyeffla 

do a service, w(j>e\w, anp^Ketav 
iropEx« 
servile, 5o6\eioSj dovKoTrpejriis 
set, larriiu, tIBti/u 

up, KoBiarriiu 

upon, iiriBetrBat 
settled, it is, Soke?, SeSoKTOi 
several, ■^o\is , 

severe, <rK\rip6s, mfUs 

(pain), Seiv6s , 

severely, Iffx^p^s, ffcpSSoa 
shake, ripatrfrto, kiv4w 
shame, iuSd>s, cuaxwv 

a shame, aXaxp^^t SeivSv, axir- 
Xiov 

put to shame, alffx^^^ 
shameful, aiaxp^^ 
shameless, hvaiiiis 
shamelessness, livaiSva, 
shape, jiiup</>'^ 
shapeless, Hfiopcfios 
share, iw'pa, fiipos (n.) 

(vb.), /1£T6X<» (g.) 

sharp (lit.), 6lis 

(met.), (Totp6s 
shave, |upEa, KE^pai 
shelter, Karaipvyh 
shew, SeUyv/u 

off, hriSiixwiu 
shield, aOTrls (f.) 
shift, diroT^, pmX'"^ 
ship, vavs, ttKoIov 
M/c|roSbS#i^g-' ^"'"'f ' ««Ms . 

shoot, T0|El)a!, aTTOKTElCW, Tpou/JOTl^w 
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shore, 7S, aiyia\6s 
short, ^paxis 

in short time, rdxa, rdxof 
should (ought), Se? 
shout, ^oda 

(sb.), M 
shrine, Up6y 
shudder, ^ty6a 
shut, K\elu (oomp.) 
sick, vocrZv 

he sick, yoffeu 
sickness, vitros 
side (in discussion) , yvd/nj 

by side of, raph (d.) 

take side of, ^poveiv rh toD 
signal, ffrip-etov 

give signal, (rtifialvu 
silence, iriyfi 

in sUenoe, fftyfj 
silent, moinZv 

be sUent, ffiydo), truondw 
silver, &pyvpos 

(adj.), apyvpous 
simple, anKous 
simply, airXm, fiiyov 
simultaneously, Hfia 
singular, 9avfjiiiiTtus, 3iiv6s 
sinister, &Sikos 

(look), (7Kv6pam6s 
sir, S HvBponre 

my good sir, S Wav 
sire, S PaffiKev, etc. 
sister, d5€\0^ 
sit, Kd6riij.m (oomp.) 
situated, K^lfievos 
situation, SeVis (or use X'^P^ov) 
skilful, ffOfpSs, e-TTiffT-fifjLuy 

(adv.), irotpSis 
skill, Tex""? 
slack (vb.), xakda 

(sb.'), a^etfji.eyos 
slave, SovKos 
slay [kiU] 
sleep, Sirvos 

(vb.), eBSto, Ka9- 
slightly, /iiKpSy ri 
sloth, apyta, ^c^Oufila 
slothful, p^viws 
slothfulness, ^cfBuula 
smear, ii\el<pa>, xp^" 
smell (intr.), Sfw 

(tr.), oa-tppali/ofjuu 
smile, ythdw, fiftSidw Digitized 

suaU, lAif 



so, oBtm 

that, SiTTe 

much, ToaovTos 

much (adv.), Toaovrov 

not so much . . as, ou fiaWoy . . ij 
sober (mind), (rJxppav 
sobriety, aa^poaivi) 
soil, yfi 

soldier, ffrpaTtdoTTts 
solemn, ffefiyos 
solemnity, aeiu>iTi]s 
some, evioi 

. . others, 01 fiev . . 01 Si 

-times, ivt&re 

-what, /iiTplas, ji 
son, iraXs 
soon, T(£x«, oh Stct fiaKpoVf rax^ats 

how soon? iyrhs tt6<jov xp^vov 
soothe, Qapffivw, TrapafivBoufjiaL 
soothsayer, ixdvns 
sophist, aotpiariis 
sorrow, &\yos, \vTrfi 

(vb.), aTfyeci), jSapews fpepto, x^' 
A.67r«s <pepco 
sorry, be, a\yeai 
sort, what, ito7os ■ 

all sort, irayrotos 

common sort, irX^flos 
soul, ipux^ 
spare, (pclSo/iia (g.) 
sparing, </>ei5a?Abf, ^aiiA.os, fierpios 
speak, \£ya> 

speaker, pifrap, Sri/Jiriy6pos 
spectacle, Bea 
spectator, flear^s, irapdy 
speech, \6yos 
spend, kvoKitrKta 
spirit,' Trj/eOjUa, ^X'^ 
splendid, \aiu.irp6s, ka\6s, •jroAiw-eA.^s 

-ly, KdWitrra. 
spoil, auXdm 

(sb.), A€m 
sport, Traffw 
spot, tSwos 
spring (vb.), ylyvea-Bai 

[leap], mSdw 

spy, KaTtifTKOTTOS 

squander, ayaK'urKa 
stab, dTTotrf^t^^o) 
stag, l\a(pos 
staircase, K\yiaf (m.) 
standard, a-rifi.€My 
by Vtaiitj ippdofuu 

(fright), iKw\ayfivai 
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starved, to te, ireiviiu 
state [oondition] 

(political), ir6Kis 

(fortunes), irpir/iiaTa 
statue, iyoAfM. 
stay, nivw 

(tr.),_ KOT^X" 
steal, KXeitTw 
steep, wposdvTiis 
steward, -raidas 
stick to, Tcposcxo/iai 
still (adv.), H/uos 

(adv. of time), en 

(with comparatives), ?« 

(adj.), fio-uxo^^ 
stingy, aiaxpoicepSijs 
stomach, Koi\la, yairTfip (f.) 
stone, \l8os 
stop (tr.), iroiioj 

(intr.), vaiofmi 

put a stop, vaie^Vf KcoKia 
storm, X"!*^" 
straight, opB6s 

(adv.), evSi, ev0is 
strange, Seiv6s, BavfuurrSs 
stranger, {ci/os 
stretch, relva 
strike, v\ii<T(r<i>, Traracnrw 
strong, 'uTxvp^s 
study, Siair/coTrew, fiavBdva 

[learn], jii67i.£T<£a) 
stumble, irpoffTiTaioi 
stupid, a/ui6ifs, a.$4\Tepos 
subject, 6 apxiti^vos 

[thing], ■irpd.-yfi.a 
submit to, avex^f^Biu 
suburb, TrpocuTTeiov 
succeed, KaTop96a>, evrvx^" 
success, eftTuX'o 
successful, eirux''}* 
successively, i^Hvs 

such, TOIOUTOSjTOnJsSe 

sudden, rax^s, o*pos5<J/cr)Tos 
suffer, irdirx" 

[allow], ida, TrepiiSeiv 

from (disease), ma-etv 

from (person), iroWi vrafleu' uiro 
ice, fipKeo) 
sufficient, iKavSs 

to be sufficient, apitea> 
suicide, to commit, kmnhv ^id^^trBtu 
suit, Sficrj 
suDrf, SisKoKos, rpa-xl'S 



sullen, amiBpanr6s, SisKoSigitized by M(c/tSdiSi!®"I'^ 



sum, of money, ipyipiov 
summon, koXew 

(legal), TrposKaXucrBai 
sun, fi\ios 

superintend, imfiekeifuti 
superior [better] 

be superior, Suupfpu (g.) 
suppliant, ikcttjs 

be a suppliant, tueTfiu 
supply, TrapoUTKevd^Qf, irapex<a 
support, (j)epa) 

[maintain], rpeipai 

(interest), aitciSa, i/iivic 
suppose [think] 
supreme, tcpdriffTos, Kpelatrtci/ 

to be supreme, KpaTca 
sure, (ro</)7fs 

X am sure, oiSa trmpas 

I am sure to, /i.4wa 
surpass, vMdxo 
surprise [astonish] 

(military), lnrposS6Kr)Ti)v \afie!ii 
suspect, inronre^a) 
suspected, liiroTrros 
suspicion, Siroij/ia 
swear, ifivv/u 
sweat, ISpds 
swim, 1/4^ 
sword, il(pos (n.) 



table, rpdiTiQa 
tablet, S6A.T0S (f.) 
tail, KfpKos 
take, alpeca (coinp.) 

[bring], &ya, <j)4pi^ 
take to (a course), t pair 4<r Bat ir p6s, 

iipX^ffBat 
tale, fivBos, \6yos 
talent, rdXavrov 

(mental), ^iveffis 
talk, SiaKeyofuu 
tall, p.aKp6s 
task, %pyov 
tax, (fiopos 
teach, SiSddKa 
tedious, (TxcAoibs, iih axoKri 
tell, Xey«, ayyilO^a, SijAw 
temple, Up6v 
tend, Bipaitclia 
tenderly tmo'iKas, tiiiitvm 
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^erms, on these, hr\ roirois 

in such, terms, oBrai, or use 
\4y(o 

Jerrible, terrific, Sfiv6s 

terror, Seos, (pd^os 

thanks, x'^P^^ 

(vb.), x°'P^^ elSei/ai, ^X^'^j ^""ai- 

theft, KK4/j.fji.a, kAotttJ 
then, T0T6 

(therefore) oh/, toIvuv 
there, ixe! 

(motion), eKe!<re 

from there, cKeWev 

-upon, &ToSfla 

-fore, Toivvv 
thief, ^dip (m.), KKeirTris 
thing, often sb. omitted, irpayina, 

Xprjua 
tbiELb, oiofiai, SoKet (imp.) 

(absolutely), ey9vfi4ofj.ai, foew 

of doing", 4v vi^ exeiy, SiayooC/iai 

(estimate), yo/xi^Wj Tyyovfiat 
third, rplros 
thirst, Sl\f/a 
thirty, rpidKovra 

thousand, TpisfiipLot 
though. § 94. . \ 

as though, MS with part, 
thousand, }J\iot 
threaten, oTretXeat 
throw, ^firrai, l3d\Xa> 
thwart, oyTLaTTJvou, KiaXiia 

(perplex), es airopiav kaSiffTayaiy 
rapiaaeiv 
thwarted, ajropiev 
tide, Bihaffira 
tidings, S77CA0S 

hear tidings, Trwddm/iaL 
bring tidings, ayyeKKa 
tie, Sea 

round, irepiSem 
tight, aivrovos ^ 

tiU, /i^xP' (g-), 

(vb.) iraveii/, ipyd^o/jicu, yeapyeTv 
time (point), Kcupos 

jspace), xp6ms 

(many times), iroWdxis 

(two, three, four .... times), 
Sis, rpls, Terpdms, nevrdKis, 
etc. 

(second, third .... time), SeiJ. 



timely, ^y Koipr?, (cafpioj uigmzea o^jWi.. 



timid, <l>ofiep6s, S€i\6s 

tired, be, KdiAVta, ci,ireip7]Keifcu 

to-day, (yTJfjLepov 

toe, SdKTvhos 

together, (trvv- in oomp.), Sfiuv, S^ua 

tomb, Tdxpos 

to-morrow, avpiov 

too, fiyoy, A^ay 

tools, ^p-yaAeiK 

top, OK/tlJ, Kopv<pii 

on the top, often 'above,' or 
67r/ in comp. 

•on the top of the hill, in' SiKptp 
TtS 8 pel 
touch, aTTTefTflai (g.) 
tower, Tr/fpyos 
town, TrdXiS 

tract (of land), use ttoAAj! 
trample, KaTorraTea 
transgress, Trapafialva 
trap (met.), S6\os, ^7/p^ai/^ 
travel, $aSl^a>, tropeio/iai, TrXavdofuu, 

oSotTTopeo} 
traveller, ASol-Tropos 
treachery, irpoSoa-ia 
treacherous, fiirttrros, irpoSorqs 

be treacherous, irpoSovvai rivu, 
oiraraft) 
tread on, Trarew 
treasure, Krij/xa 
treat (physical), flepoTeysf 

(negotiate), ts \6yous i\9e7r 
tree,' SivSpov 

tremble, rpecij, oppoaSeu, rpofieto 
trial, ayeS;' 

(to be on a), (j>e{ryu 
tribe, eSyos (n.), 8^^j 
tribunal, SiKoo'T'^piov 
tribute, <p6pos 

triumphant, ayaK\6fiems, irepixap^t 
troops, crrpaTiStrai 
trouble, it6vos 

(grief), &\yos, KaK6v 

give trouble to, Trpdyfiara Trape- 

X"" 
take trouble about, otvovS^v 
TTOteTa'daL 
true, &\tiBtjs 

in good truth, &s dATjflaj 
trumpet, crdAmy^ 
trust, Treiroideycu, 
truth, aAiffleio 



^Tretpdoficu 
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try (judicial), Kplvw, SiKii^u 
turn, rphru, <TTp4(j>a 

in turn, i<j>c^ris 

to turn to (intr.), rpeirecrBcu it 

out (prove), ylyvoimi, cmofialvu), 
(rvfJL0aivco 

round, 'irepL(rTp4(t>eff9aL 
turret, irvpylBiov 
twelve, Si/c^Se/ca 
twenty, tlkoiri 
twins, SlSv/ioi 
two, 8i5o 

in two (with verbs), Sia- 
tyrannical, . rvpaf i/i/ctJs, jSfaios 
tyrant, -ripavvos 



Ugly, oiVxpiis _ ^ 

unable, aSuvaros, oux ""'s Te 
unaocustomed, oijfliis 
unanimously, koivtt* "^ 

uncertain, luraifi^s, SSrjXos, acTTcJfl- 

lutl^os, a(p(iXep6s i 
undergo, iriffx" 
understand, ivvlriiii 
undertake, hrix^ipSi, eyx^tplCoi^M 
undervalue, KaTcuj>pov4a 
undress. (tr.), oTroSia 

(intr.), cmoSiea-eai 
unexpected, airposS6icriTos, irapdSo^os 
unfit, aTTpeirfis 

for, i,vd^ios, &XPV<'^<>^ 
unfortunate, Svirrvxis 

was so unfortunate as to, often 

unflinching, cmpoip&aiaros 
unguarded, a^i7<junos 
unhappy, KaKoSaiiutv 
unhappily [in relating events], 

often only rvyxiva 
unjust, &diKos 
unless, el fu/i, ■nK^v 
unobserved, use XavBivtn 
unpleasant, arjBTjj, \vTrnp6s 
unsteady, aPs^cuos 
untie, XtJft) 

untrustworthy, Umaras 
untrustworthmess, cmurrla 
unwell, kukZs ex"" 

to be unwell, j/orrem, kokSs 

up, ivd in oomp. Digitized by 



upbraid, \oiSope7j/^ipeyw 

upside down, to turn, ivcurrpeipa 

upside down, ave(rTpai/.fi4yos 
urge [bid, pray, press] 
use, XP^^" 

(it is no use), oiSev i>(t>i\et 

(vb.), XPw/iai 
used to, elada 
useful, xp^iritios, uip4\tuos 
useless, axpttos' 
usher, Hya, 'ir4fiwco 
usual, emBiis 

as usual, d>s eliiBei, &c. 

than usual, rov elud6Tos 
usually, TToXAi/cif, or use etuBa 
utmost, ?(rx«Tos, iroKis 

with the utmost — , superl. 
adv. 



vain, liiraios 

[conceited] 
ill vain, liirriV 
vainly, fidriiv 
value, Ti/iif 

valuable, Ti/jiios, toWov &^tos 
vanquish [conquer], vMdw 
various, ttoAiJs, -TrayroTos 
vehemently, <r<p6Spa 
veil, 'TrpoKdKvfj.fj.a, KaK^irrpa 
venture, ro\iJ.dtv, Ktv^vyeva 
very, \iay, (r<p65pa 
vessel, &yyoSj ayyeToy 

(ship), yavs, ttKolov 
vestibule, to rrp66vpa, 
vex, \wr4ai 

viands, rek (tItio. * 

vicissitude, fisraPoXij 
victorious, Kpdaaav 

be victorious, VMdu, Kparia 
vidette, irK0Tr6s 
vie, a^iAAao/iat 
vigilant, use ^uAaTTOyiiM, etc. 
vigour, Kparos, )3ta, (rOeyos 
village, Kd/ari 
villager, icoi/irfTTjs 
vindicate (conduct), aTro\oye't<rdat 
vineyard, ci;UTc\iy 
violence, $ia 

do violence to, ^idQifuu 
violent, fiUtos, xaAeirifj 
4/crosoAfi6>lently, fiiulas 
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violent (desire), b^euSj Kpcerepus, 

<r<p6Sfa 
virtue, apen^ 

visit, Jjepx"/'"" 

voice, (pajyrf 

voluntary, exiv, kKoimos 

vomit, e^efiea 

vote, i|/i)^£fo/iai 

(eb.), ^^(pos (f.) 
vow, fix^ 
voyage, ir\oCs 

(vb.), irA.6w 



w 

wages, /iurflifs 

waggon, ofiajo 
wail,' bS^ipofJ'ai 
wait, fteVo), Ttepiiiivai (a.) 
walk, /SaSffo) 

past, Trapipxoiiai, olxo/uu 
wall, Teixoy (n.) 
wallet, iri^pa, BiKaKos 
wander, ■K\avdoiJ.at 
want, Stojuai (g.) [wisb] 

be wanting, Sei (g.), eWefireij/ 
wanting, IWiirifs 
war, irdA-Cfios 

make war, TroAe/iew 

declare war, KarayyiWetv TrtJAe- 

ward off, {^uXtCtrtreffflai, afj.{iyeo'6ai 
warrior, (rrpoTit^TT^s, ay^p 
waste [lay waste], Sri6u jijiva 
-time, Siarpl^a 

(yb.), ^uA.atro'OJ, Tqpioa 
water, BSwp (n.) 
wave, /cDjua 
way, i5(Js (f.) 

(manner), rp6iTos 

in what way, irws [so ws, Sttws, 
oiJtws] 

in tbe way, ifiiroSiiv 

out of the way, ^KiroStiv 

to make way (advance), trpote- 
vai 

to make way (yield), efxa 
ways, in other ways, t^ &\\a, 
&Wa>s 

in many ways, kotA ttoAAo 
weak, &(r0ey7fs, d)ay\os „ 

be weak, a^9.r& Digitized by 



wealth, Tr\ovTos, x^jf/^aTo 
wealthy, wKoiinos 

be wealthy, irAourew 
weapons, SttAk 
wear (dress), (popea 
weariness, K6iros 

weary, be, Kafifa, airoKdfAya, 
kireipTiKevai 
weight, pdpos (n.) 
weighty, to be, iroKh SivairBiu 
welcome, atrjrd^ofiai 
well (adv.), eS, Ka\us 

be well, ej ^x^'" 

do well, eS irpdo'a'eijf 
well disposed, xP'n<^T6s, iiriuiciis 
what? ris {Ha'Tis oblique), tI 

(kind), iroJos 

-ever, Strris, hs &v 
when ? TTfJre [conj.] 
whence P -ndeev, etc. 
where ? ttoO (oS tfirou) 

to ? iro? (oT Sttoi) 

from, TTiifley (896>', ImiBev) 
whether, irdrspoVy dTrbrepoVj ei 
which (rel.), os 

(interrog.), irSrepos 
whichever, So-th 

* (of two), oirbrepos 
while [see conjunctions] 
while (sb.), xp^""* 

for a while, xp&vov Tivi 
whim, use 6(/c^,or irapatoia 
whit, not a, ouSe;/ 
white, \evic6s 
whither, irol 

(relative), Siroi, ot 
who (int.), t/s, Ha-Tis (oblique) 

(rel.), 3s 

-ever, Sims. 
whole, Tras, trbfiiras 

on the whole, d)s eVl t!i toA.^ 
wicked, /caitiis, /loxSjipis, SSikos 
widow, x^p" 
wife, 7uv7y 
will [testament], SiaBTJKv 

(vb.), fioiKofiai, SiaraoujUat 
willing, -be, fleAa 
win, ri/c^cu 
wine, otjfos 
wisdom, iro<t>la 
wise, trotpSs 
wish, TToddu, fiov\ofiai 

fith [prep.] 
ithdr'aw, ATrievai, OTrox^peij' 
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within, iviov, iaa 

■without, i^a, iifitBiV 
[prep.] 
(w. partic), say 'not 

•witness, fidprus 

be a "witness, fiaprvpew 
oaU to "witness, ixapripofiat 
produce "witness, vapexoiiai 
fiApTvpas 

"witty, Kofufi6s 

■woman, •yvvi^ 

"wonder, 6aviJ.a 

(vb.), 6aviid(<ii 

wonderful, Ba,viJ,d<nos 

wont, ^aiBa 

as (soldiers) are wont, oTa Si] 
(ffrpaTiwrat) 

wood, ^i\ov 

[forest], SXv 

wooden, IiJaicos 

word, K6yos 

work, ■ic6vos 

(thing done), ^pyov 

to work, ipyd^ofjicu, iroveta 

-man, ipydrris, STiiJ.iavpy6s 

world, 7? 

worth, &p6T7f J 

worthy (adj.), S|ios 

■vyorthless, ^avKos, uoxBripis, oiSevbs 

wound, rpavfiaTt^aif t4^vu 

(sb.), Tpavixa 
■wreck, KaraSiw 

be ■wrecked, KoraSvyai, Siai|>- 
tapTtvat, airo\4<r9ai 



■wrench, mia (comp.) 

■wretched, KaKoSaliaav, Svstvx^s 

■write, ypii(pcii 

"writing, 7po(/)7j 

"wrong, &StKos [see "wicked] 
(sb.) 4Sik(o (abstract) 

oSf/cijfia (concrete) 
to do "wrong, ciSmso) 
to be "wrong, aiiaprdvai 

"wrongfully, iSixus 



year, iviavrSs 

yearly, kit eviavr&v (adv.) 

yes (see § 183), ir&w ye, fioXitrro, 

yet, ?T( [still] 

not yet, oSirai 
yield, irapaSovvou 
young, vcos 

be young, fiPaai 
youth (a), veca/ias 

(abstract), veoVrjs, ri^'h 



Z 

zeal, awovSij, irpo6vfi.la 
zealous, irpdivfws 

to be zealous, vpoBufi.i'iaBai 



ffTovBd^etv 
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